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f  ON(i  before  Philosopliy  framed  it  into  the  simpe  of  u  pro- 
that  ‘  Kiwurledye  in  potcer,^  an  indistinct  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  seems  constantly  to  liuve  guided  the  policy  of  the 
dominant  few,  in  their  treatment  and  p^overiiment  of  the  subject 
rainy.  Because  knowledge  is  power,  therefore  it  has  been  deemed 
unwise  and  unsafe  to  intrust  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Ac- 
cor4lint;ly,  the  Papal  system,  which  had  its  foundations  laid  in 
|>opular  iij^norance,  has  always  dictated  the  must  jealous  asser¬ 
tion  ul  this  preroi^ative  of  the  prl>ileu;od  orders.  It  wasdoubt- 
\m  upon  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  sealed  up  the  fountains  of  instruction,  knowin*;  them  to 
be,  at  the  same  time,  the  sources  of  moral  power.  It  is  a  very 
ditferent  jmsition  from  the  philosophical  axiom  just  referred  to, 
that  has  been  laid  down  hy  a  wiser  than  Bacon:  **  That  the 
**  heart  be  without  knowhal^e,'*  ^iolomoii  has  said,  it  is  not 
good.'*  And  this  position  is  very  far  indeed  from  havin;^  ob- 
tiined  the  general  assent  of  mankind.  Few  persons,  perhaps, 
in  our  own  country,  would  tlcny,  in  general  terms,  that  ij;noraiiec 
ban  evil,  or  that  the  people  are,  in  many  respects,  the  w«»rsefor 
boinjr  ijrossly  ignorant;  but  a  very  little  knowletli^e,  almost  as 
liule  of  this  sort  of  power  as  possible,  is  deemed  siinicieiit  for 
them,  'riie  prevailing  feelint'  amons^  a  very  larije  class  of  the 
nition  is,  an  anxiety  lest  the  lower  classes  should  come  to  know 
*00  much.  If  the  tpiestion  were  fairly  and  closely  put  to  such 
persons,  whether  they  consider  knowlcdjce  to  be  absolutely  a 
Coml  thinjf,  they  would  hesitate,  they  would  plead  for  its  bein^if 
pood  under  certain  circumstances,  and  with  certain  qualifica- 
hons;  or  they  would,  perhaps,  at  length  broadly  intimate,  in  a 
for  which  the  poet  is  not  responsible,  that 

— —  ‘  wliere  ignorance  is  blis.s, 

‘  n'is  folly  to  be  wise.* 

KDowletltfc,  it  is  imagined,  tends  only  to  make  the  labouring 
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cliis^eH  tlisconleiiltMl  \%ilh  ilieir  situation,  to  encourac^eispi  ril  of 
iuMilionlii.  ;  aiul  tlienlore,  tiioui;h  knowlulijf  may  he  in 
il'-eir  4i  ^uml,  it  i''  not  i;o<ul  lor  ilieui :  \>hich  is  uuly  sajiuj;,  iu 
olluT  wonls,  tliiit  |>o|mlar  ii;nor.ince  is  itot  an  evil. 

In  termin''  this  a  prevailinif  sentiment  at  the  present  time,  we 
hliall  no  doubt  he  reinindeil  oi  the  unparalleled  exertions  which 
are  hein''  made  to  etlueate  the  lower  classes,  as  seemini'ly  con- 
frontitp.'  the  assertion  with  incl.  Hut,  without  I'oint' into  the 
iXener.il  suhjeet  of  the  causes  whi<’h  have  producetl  this  reluctant 
and  unnatural  inoNmnent,  on  tlu'  part  ot  the  new  Iriends  of  na¬ 
tion  jl«Mlu<Mtion,  it  is  siiiheient  to  reiiMik,  that  a  conviction  of  the 
eviU  of  popular  ii'ooiatUM»,  had  utt  extremely  small  share  in  ori¬ 
ginating  it.  We  ha>e  known  many  an  institutor  ot  u  national 
scluxd,  who  has  retained  and  avowed  his  sentiments  of  hostility 
to  tlie  modem  seheme  of  makintj  education  j'eneral.  I'o  sup¬ 
press  a  nissentini'  Sunday  school  has,  in  hundreds  of  instances, 
been  the  only  motive  lor  estahlishini'  a  rival  institution  under  the 
auspices  of  the  (’hurch.  Aud  the  incumbent  ami  the  patron  of 
the  district  have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  case,  not  w  ithout  sai'acious  intimations  of  doubt  or 
alann  with  regard  to  the  proliahle  issue. 

'rimre  is  another  elass  of  persons,  who  more  cheerfully  concur 
in  plans  of  education  from  a  sense  of  thitv,  from  the  persuasion 
that  the  people  oui;hl  ti)  he  taught,  hut  who  have  by  no  means 
clear  or  adecpiate  ith*as  of  the  threat  ness  of  the  mischief  nn<l  ct- 
lumity  which  are  invoixed  \\\  their  heinj'  left  in  a  state  of  igno¬ 
rance.  A  ilistrust  of  the  ellieiencv  of  mere  know letli'e  in  certain 
relations,  le.uls  tlu'in  to  nmlerrate  its  vast  importanee,  an<l  its 
necessary  elii’Cls  in  other  tlirec  tions.  It  is  possible  that  some 
benevtilent  persons  may  have  tln>ir  exertions  ilisconrai'etl  by  the 
consideration  ol  the  ncet^unlahleness  which  attaches  to  know- 
ledi^e,  and  of  the  a».;^Tavale«l  i^^nilt  which  those  who  sltall  hare 
been  remlered  nu^re  acconntabie  by  insiriietion,  are  hut  too  likely 
to  incur.  Such  a  leelin:;  is  manifestlv  wroni^,  since  it  is  at  xari- 
ance  with  the  clearest  precepts  of  <lutv,  and  wotdd  e(]ually  mili¬ 
tate  against  all  attempts  to  promote  even  the  tlitlusion  of  relii'ious 
truth. 

In  short,  while  the  advantas^i'S  and  the  usefulness  of  knowledije 
have  now  come  to  he  Generally  admitted,  and  plans  are  bein^ 
every  where  '^et  on  toot  for  the  better  education  of  the  lower 
classes,  tin*  subject  of  die  present  Fssay  has  never  received  that 
ilistinet  attention  which  it  lieserves  ;  has  never  been  fairly  laid 
open  in  all  its  lenijth  and  breadth  to  the  view  of  the  lej'islator, 
the  political  economist,  and  the  retleetive  (’hristian.  'I’he  very 
obxiousiiess  nt  the  truili,  that  is'iior.ince  is  a  prodigious  evil, 
seems  to  Mi|M'rs(Mh'  the  lu'cessitv  ot  any  formal  method  ol  proof 
i<»  i*stahlisti  it  ;  init  xei,  in  showing  how  absolutely  evil  it  is» 
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wherein  evil  eftwts  consist,  there  is  seoj>e  Tor  the  utmost  forte 
of  illustration,  in  order  to  brin;»  the  eonsi^lerations  that  helon^  to 
the  subject  to  hear  upon  the  prejudices  which  still  maintain  their 
hold  upon  the  public  mind.  ’I  his  uppt'ars  to  hii\»»  been  more 
particular  ly  Mr.  F  O'iter’s  aim  in  the  present  Kssay.  Its  <lesi^n 
i*.,  to  rouse  the  sensibility  to  a  perception  of  ilie  momentous  fact, 
that  the  people  are  !)Ciuff  “  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledi^e  to 
present  it  with  i^^raphical  vividness,  in  every  point  of  view  that 
nuiv  be  adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the  imaip^ination  or  the  conscience; 
to  shew  that  ignorance  is  emphatically  destruction  ;  and  that  all 
that  has  been  done,  or  that  is  doint;,  to  rescue  the  population  from 
inlellectnal  and  moral  dehasement,  falls  very  short  of  what  is  re- 
qiiired  to  be  done  in  order  to  the  discharge  of  individual  and  na¬ 
tional  duty.  I'lie  i^eneral  cast  of  the  Kssay  is  that  of  an  address ; 
it  in  fact  tjn'w  out  of  a  Sermon  delivered  at  a  public  mcetinji;  of 
the  llrislol  Auxiliary  llritish  and  Forei;;n  School  Society.  The 
fifhl  for  expatiation  naturally  widened  as  the  Writer  advanced  in 
the  discussion  of  his  fertile  topic,  and  as  the  evil  in  ipiestion  dis¬ 
closed  i(s<df  to  him  in  all  its  ^i^antic  dimensions,  (ill  the  Kssay 
swelled  to  its  present  form.  Some  deficiency  in  point  of  distri¬ 
bution  anil  arran^fcment  may  he  detected,  arising  out  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  composition  ;  and  for  this  the  Author 
bope.iks  his  reader’s  indulgence.  We  up'  inclined,  however,  to 
coirplain  fur  less  of  any  real  want  of  method,  than  of  the  ahsence 
of  the  usual  formal  indications  of  it,  and  the  extreme  faintness  of 
the  lines  hy  which  tiu'  distinct  topics  and  trains  of  thought  arc 
marked  out.  I\lr.  Foster  has  done  ipiite  well  to  avoid  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  first  place,  and  second  place,  and  so  forth  ;  but  the 
reader’s  eye,  alter  travelling  through  one  score  of  pages  after 
another,  without  finding  a  resting  place,  not  so  much  as  a  mile- 
Mone  or  a  finger-post,  begins  to  he  wearied  with  the  unbroken 
and  measureless  continuity.  It  therefore  hehoveil  the  .\nthor  to 
supply  at  least  some  marginal  indication  of  the  eoinmeneement 
and  end  of  each  section,  if  not  to  present  a  map  of  the  general 
plan.  No  one  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  rcuil  the  whole 
K'*'iay  at  a  sitting:  it  would  require  an  eflbrt  fairly  beyond  the 
average  power  of  sustained  mental  exertion,  lint  if  so,  itxvonlii 
Seem  to  he  the  more  necessary  that  the  convenience  of  the  read¬ 
er's  memory  should  have  been  consulted  hy  the  introduction  of 
seasonable  breaks.  In  oiir  judgement,  tlie  work  would,  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  admit  of  being  distributed  into  chapters. 

\S  hat  would  iti  that  case  claim  to  he  the  first  chapter,  com¬ 
prises  an  historical  review  of  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  in  an  intellectual  respect,  at  ditVereiit  periods, 
^nil  under  the  various  moral  predicaments  of  Judaism,  lleatheo- 
Fojiery,  and  Reformed  Christianity,  i'his  review  extends 
the  first  ninety-six  pages.  Mr.  Foster  introduces  it  by  ad- 
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▼ertin^;  to  the  inaptitude  of  the  mind  to  take  the  due  impre^&sioo 
of  any  adequate  repn‘^‘ntation  of  human  misery  and  destruction* 
5ur!i,  for  instance,  as  is  conveyed  in  the  strikin'^  lan^ua^e  of  tn» 
scrlplmal  motto ;  M  y  people  are  (h^troycil  lor  lack  of  knon. 

“  Iniixe.*'  'I'hls  habitual  insensibility  he  seems  to  think  maiuly 
leferrilde  to  a  sort  of  in^'liitctive  selfish  policy,  by  ^^hieh  t!u*  ii,i„4 
excludes  whatever  would  disturb  its  tranquillity  and  ea^e.  ii  k 
no  doubt  coniuTteil,  in  most  cases,  w  ith  a  criminal  callousness  of 
feeling,  with  what  the.  Scripture  dcmominates  hardness  of  heart; 
hut  \et,  ^oinelhiit^  be  allowed  for  the  operation  of  the 

j;eneral  law  by  which  our  feeliit;;s  are  re^;u!;\ted,  it  beinj^  with 
tin*  indi'i<lual  only,  m»t  with  the  species,  that  we  sympuihiie. 
'I'he  sensi(iven!*ss  of  our  emotions,  too,  is  v«Ty  lar  Irom  aiVordiu;' 
a  criterion  of  the  stren<;th  of  the  moral  habit  in  which  those  emo* 
tions  are  de*»iii:ned  to  terminate.  Ucal  benevolence,  active  bene¬ 
volence,  is  often  found,  on  the  one  hand,  iheemiiu'nt  clmructerislic 
of  persons  whose  feelini^s  are  by  no  me*ans  very  acute.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  intlividuals  w host*  personal  buppi- 
ness  has  been  through  life  sensibly  diminishetl  by  a  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  tlu!  ttvil  and  wretchedness  around  them,  without  iu 
inspirini^  a  beiuwolent  etVori,  or  perhaps  a  devout  aspiration, 
'rin*  holy  uml  happy  heiui^s  who  ceaselessly  minister  to  the  heir 
of  salvation,  bebohl  the  set'ues  of  ibis  evil  worhl,  we  may  be  well 
assured,  with  infinite  eompusiire:  in  the  discliar;;e  of  their  l)fue- 
volent  i‘rrands,  it  is  mil  eonceivuble  that  they  should  suHer  any 
interruption  of  their  joy,  although  that  joy  may  be  susceptibleof 
increase.  Vet  to  them,  the  whole  extent  of  the  ;;rand  calamity 
tliul  has  befalb‘n  the  human  race,  is  distinctly  visible;  and  their 
not  beim;  implieat(‘tl  in  that  calamity,  supplies  no  reason  that  they 
should  li*»*l  le^s  benevolently  than  mortals  towards  the  victims  of 
moral  destruction.  'I  here  must,  then,  he  a  holy  sensibility,  that  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  an  undisturbed  stillness  and  serenity  of 
mind,  in  the  piosjiect  of  surroumiin<^  calamities;  and  this  sensi¬ 
bility  wcmld  s»*em  to  he  of  a  kind  wholly  ditrerent  from  that 
which  consists  in  a  susceptibility  of  pleasint^  or  painful  emotions. 
It  is  hut  natural  and  inevitable  that  small  tiling  air»*ctin^  our¬ 
selves^  should  produce  a  more  viviil  impression  than  threat  tiling 
reUtiii;;  to  others.  The  evil  and  the  crime  consist  in  excluding 
from  <iur  attention  and  feelinijs  altogether,  those  great  things, 
respecting  which  to  teel  adequately  were  impossible,  and  only  to 
feel  were  nmivailing. 

'I  lieie  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  prevailing  insen¬ 
sibility,  with  roganl  to  the  moral  circumstances  in  which  the 
greater  jiart  ol  our  lellow  creatures  arc  involveii,  has  its  origin 
ill  a  supine  selfislim*ss,  or  a  lieart-wilheriug  scepticism.  ‘ 

*  |H)s>ihle.*  in<[nires  Mr.  Foster,  ‘  to  conceive  that  beings  put  in 

*  one  place,  so  near  together,  so  much  Mike,  and  under  siuch  t 
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i  coaiplicalioii  of  ronne\lont)  aiui  de|>eiuit'ncios,  cau  yet  really  be 
i  insulitod,  ua  that  Home  of  them  may,  ^vitlioiit  any  tliiiic  wrongs 
« in  leolintf,  hrlioM,  uich  unmoviMi  coiiiposuri%  iiuuimerabic  com- 
«  pan‘u>  of  tiio  lost  in  such  a  cuiuhtion,  that  it  hail  been  better  for 
Mhein  not  to  have  existed?’  'I’o  such  a  eonditinn  a  vast  mnlti- 
tituile,  he  remaik^,  have  been  consii;ned  by  “  the  lack  of  know- 
“letlite*/*  anil  that  this  has  been  the  especial  cause,  he  then 
proceeds  to  illustrate  by  a  scrii’s  of  observations  descriptive  of 
the  wretchedness  inseparable  from  prevailinj^  i';norancc  in  the 
peojde.  'I'be  .lews  are  iiist  citetl,  us  furnishing  u  most  iiielaii- 
cholv  instance  of  the  denounced  etVects  of  their  inexcusable  ij^no- 

rinei*. 

‘  The  prophets  bad  tlicir  exalted  privilege  of  dwelling  nmid<t  the 
illuminations  of  heaven,  etfectuall)  countervailed  by  the  daily  t^pcc- 
ucU*  of  the  grossest  manifestations  and  mischiefs  of  ignorance,  among 
iboery  people  for  whose  instruction  they  w’ere  under  the  prophetic 
fucalion.  C)ne  of  the  most  striking  of  tlie  cliaracteristiei  by  which 
ihclr  writings  so  forcibly  seize  the  imagination,  is  that  strange  Huctu- 
iting  visionary  light  and  gloom,  caused  by  the  continual  intermingling 
ind  cont^a^t  of  the  emanations  from  the  Spirit  of  inlinile  wisdom,  with 
the  di>cloMires  from  the  dark  debased  souls  of  the  people.  We  are 
tempted  to  pronounce  that  nation  not  only  the  most  perverse,  but  the 
miht  unintelligent  and  stupid  of  all  human  tribes.  The  revealed  law 
of  (iod  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  the  prophets  and  other  organs  and 
modes  of  oracular  communication;  religious  ordinances  and  emblems; 
ficiii,  made  anil  expressly  intended  to  embody  truths,  in  long  and 
virious  scries;  the  whole  system  of  their  super-human  government, 
constituted  as  a  school — all  these  were  inefleetual  to  create  so  much 
ju»t  thought  in  tlieir  minds,  as  to  save  them  from  the  vainest  and  the 
filesi  fancies,  delusions,  and  superstitions. 

‘  Hut,  indi‘cd,  this  very  circumstance,  that  knowledge  shone  on  them 
from  Him  that  knows  all  things,  may,  in  part,  account  for  a  stupidity 
that  appears  so  peculiar  and  marvellous.  The  nature  of  man  U  ia 
luch  a  moral  condition,  tiial  any  tiling  is  the  less  acceptable  for  com¬ 
ing  directly  from  (iod  ;  it  being  quite  consistent,  that  the  state  of  mind 
»hich  is  declared  to  be  “  enmity  against  him,”  should  have  a  dislike 
to  hU  coming  so  near,  as  to  impart  his  communications  as  it  were,  by 
HU  immediate  act,  and  bearing  on  them  the  fresh  and  sacred  impres- 
»ion  of  his  hand.  The  supplies  for  man’s  temporal  being  are  conveyed 
to  him  through  an  extended  medium,  through  a  long  process  of  nature 
tod  art,  which  seems  to  place  the  great  first  Cause  at  a  commodioui 
distance;  and  those  gifts  are,  on  that  account,  more  welcome,  on  the 
*holc,  than  if  tlicy  were  sent  like  the  manna.  The  manna  itself 
•ould  not,  probably,  have  been  so  soon  loathed,  had  it  !)een  pro¬ 
duced  in  what  we  call  the  regular  course  of  nature.  And  with  respect 
fp  the  intellectual  communications  which  were  given  to  constitute  the 
Hpht  of  knowledge  in  their  souls,  there  can,  on  the  same  principle,  be 
On  doubt  that  tlicy  would  more  willingly  have  opened  their  minds  to 
f^eive  them,  and  exercised  their  faculties  upon  them,  if  they  could 
appeared  as  something  originating  in  human  wisdom,  or  at  least 
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tm  tonicthing  which  had  been  long  surrendered  by  the  Divine  R». 
vealer,  to  maintain  itself  in  the  world  on  much  the  same  terms  at  iht 
doctrines  worked  out  from  mere  human  speculntion.  But  truth  de. 
clared  to  them*  and  inculcated  on  them,  through  a  continual  imme. 
dwite  manifestation  of  the  Sovereign  Intelligence,  had  a  glow  of  Divl. 
nity  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  that  was  unspeakably  offensive  to  their 
minds,  which  therefore  receded  with  instinctive  avoidance.  Tbev 
were  averse  to  look  toward  that  which  they  could  not  see  without 
seeing  God ;  and  thus  they  were  hardened  in  ignorance,  through  t 
rc-action  of  human  depravity  against  the  too  luminous  approach  of  the 
Divine  presence  to  give  them  w'isdoni.' 

'riie  ahsenceof  knowledge  is  likely,  remarks  Mr.  F'oster,  to  bt 
something  worse  than  simjile  ignorance  :  false  notions,  crude  in* 
deetl  and  incoherent,  will  nevertheless  acipiire  consistency  enough 
to  spread  to  all  the  points  left  nnoccupieil  with  (ruth.  *  it  is,*  he 
adds,  *  frightful  to  see  what  u  space  in  an  ignorant  mind,  one 

*  false  notion  can  till,  so  as  to  be  virtually  the  reverse  of  a  greit 

*  iinmber  of  ilistinct  truths  that  are  wanting  there.*  And  not 
only  is  the  ahsenee  of  right  apprehensions  practically  equivalent 
to  wrong  ones,  hut  ‘  that  small  portion  of  knowledge  which  an 

•  ignorant  people  might  really  possess,  could  be  of  very  little 

•  avail.* 

*  For  one  thing,  from  its  being  most  confined  in  its  compass,  and 
scanty  in  its  particulars,  there  woulil  be  a  vast  number  of  things  tnd 
occasions  by  which  it  would  not,  (us  bearing  no  direct  relation  to 
them,)  be  called  into  exercise,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  bid 
activities  generated  from  ignorance  would  be  left  to  have  their  un* 
restrained  play.  For  anotlier  thing,  a  few  notions  conformable  to 
trutli  cannot,  in  understandings  left  mainly  in  ignorance,  and  so  given 
up,  as  wc  have  seen,  to  error,  maintain  the  clearness  and  power  of 
(ruth  for  application  even  to  the  very  tilings  to  which  those  notioni 
are  ;ipt)Iicnl)le.  A  mind  holding  but  u  little  of  trutli  will,  commonly, 
hold  that  little  witli  both  u  feeble  apprehension,  and  u  great  liability 
to  have  it  perverted  to  subserve  tlie  errors  that  occupy  that  same 
mind.  Tlie  conjunction  of  truths  is  of  the  utmost  im|>ortancc  for 

i»rescrving  the  genuine  tendency,  and  securing  the  eflicaey,  of  each, 
t  is  an  unha|)py  “  lack  of  knowledge**  when  there  is  not  enough  to 

f»rc»crve,  to  what  there  is  of  it,  the  honest  beneficial  tpiality  of  know- 
edge.  How  many  of  the  follies,  excesses,  and  crimes,  in  the  courie 
of  the  world,  have  taken  their  pretended  w  arrant  from  some  fragment 
of  truth,  dissevered  from  the  connexion  of  truths  indis|K'nsable  to  iu 
right  operation,  and  in  that  detached  state  easily  perv’erted  into 
coalescence  with  tlie  most  noxious  principles,  which  concealed  and 
gave  effect  to  tlieir  m.ilignily  by  the  advantage  of  thLs  combination. 

•  There  was  no  want  of  exemplifications  of  all  wc  have  said  of 
ignorance,  in  the  conduct  of  that  ancient  people  at  present  in  our 
view.  Doubtless  an  awful  share  of  the  iniquities  which,  by  their 
necessary  tendency  and  by  the  divine  vindictive  appointment,  brought 
plagues  and  destruction  upon  them,  were  committed  in  violation  of 
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vhat  they  knew.  -But  that  aUo  it  was  in  |>art  from  the  non*Adinisaion 
into  their  minds,  of  the  information  which  pressed  almost  in  a  pal* 
ruble  form  on  their  very  senses,  that  they  were  betrayed  into  crimes 
ind  consequent  miseries,  is  evident  equally  from  the  language  of  the 
proplieU,  and  from  the  surprise  which  they  sometimes  seem  to  have 
felt  on  finding  themselves  involved  in  retributive  suffering.  How 
could  such  things  ns  these,  (they  have  seemed  to  say  of  their  conduct, 
with  sincere  unknowing  amazement,)  bring  on  us  such  inHictions  ? 

It  seemed  as  if  they  had  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  such  a  con- 
lequcnce ;  and  their  monitors  hud  to  represent  to  them,  that  it  had 
been  through  their  own  stupid  inattention  to  divine  dictates  and 
warnings,  if  they  did  not  know  that  such  proceedings  would  have 
luch  a  termination. 

*  How  one  portion  of  knowledge  admitted,  with  the  exclusion  of 
other  truths  equally  indispensable  to  be  known,  may  not  only  be  quite 
unavailing,  but  be  perverted  to  coincide  with  destructive  error,  is 
dreadfully  illustrated  in  tlie  final  catastrophe  of  that  favoured  guilty 
nition.  They  were  in  possession  of  tfie  one  important  point  of 
knowk’dge.  that  a  Messiah  was  to  come.  They  held  this  assurance 
not  sligtuly,  hut  with  strong  conviction,  and  as  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest.  But  then,  that  this  knowledge  might  have  its 
appropriate  and  happy  cHect,  it  was  indispensable  fur  them  to  know 
also  the  character  of  this  Messiah,  and  the  real  nature  of  his  great 
design.  This  they  did  not,  because  they  would  not,  leurn,  and  were 
alHolutcIv  ignorant  of.  Literally  the  whole  people,  with  an  exception 
awfully  diminutive,  had  failed,  or  rather  refused,  to  admit,  os  to  that 
part  ol  the  subject,  the  inspired  declarations.  Now'  comes  the  fatal 
consequence  of  knowing  only  one  thing  of  several  that  require  to  be 
inseparable  in  knowledge.  They  formed  to  themselves  a  false  idea 
of  the  ^Ie^siah.  according  to  their  own  vain  and  worldly  imaginations. 
They  extended  the  full  assurance  wdiich  they  justly  entertained  of 
bis  coming,  to  this  false  notion  of  what  he  was  to  he  and  to  accom- 
plUh  when  he  should  come.  From  this  it  was  natural  and  inevitable 
that  when  the  true  Messiah  should  come  they  would  not  recognise 
him,  and  that  their  hostility  would  he  excited  against  a  person  who, 
while  evidently  the  reverse  of  all  their  favourite  and  confident  ideas 
of  that  glorious  character,  demanded  to  be  acknowledged  as  realizing 
the  declarations  of  heaven  concerning  it.  And  thus  they  were 
placed  in  an  incomparably  worse  situation  for  receiving  him  when  he 
did  appear,  than  if  they  had  had  no  knowledge  at  all  that  a  .Messiah 
»as  to  come.  For  on  that  supposition  they  might  have  received  him 
ai  a  most  striking  moral  phenomenon,  with  curiosity,  and  wonder, 
and  08  little  prejudice  as  it  is  possible  in  any  case  for  depravity  and  . 
ignorance  to  feel  toward  sanctity  and  wisdom.  But  this  delusive  pre¬ 
occupation  of  their  minds  formed  a  direct  grand 'cause  for  their 
rejecting  Jesus  Christ.  And  howr  fearful  was  the  final  consequence 
of  Mil  “  lack  of  knowledge!”  How  truly,  in  all  senses,  the  people 
*^ere  destroyed  1  The  violent  extermination  at  length  of  multitudes 
of  them  from  the  earth,  was  but  as  the  omen  and  commencement  of 
•  deeper  perdition.  And  the  terrible  memorial  is  a  perpetual  admo« 
nition  what  a  curse  it  is  not  to  knme.  For  He  by  the  rejection  of 
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whom  these  despiters  devoted  themselves  to  perish,  while  he  looked 
on  their  great  city,  and  wept  at  the  doom  which  he  beheld  impend. 

iog,  said)  If  thou  hadst  i-noti’M,  even  thou  in  this  thy  day _ ,» 

til— 25.  ^ 

This  exposition  of  the  fatal  cnocls  of  that  modification  of  ig, 
notance  wliicli  consists  in  partial  knowledge,  is  highly  striking 
and  philosopliicully  just.  Hut  the  Author’s  style  wuriiis  into 
greater  rieliucss,  and  attains  a  dignified  and  stately  eloquence, 
when  he  proceeds  to  descant  on  the  total  e(*lipse  which  over- 
sliadowed  the  old  tientile  world,  after  the  feeble  traditionil 
gliniinering  of  the  truth  that  had  been  originally  received  by 
Divine  coiiiniunication  had  het'oiiic  extinct,  ‘  having,  as  it  werr, 

*  gone  out  in  tlie  act  of  lighting  up  certain  fantastic  inventions 

*  of  doctrine,  of  which  the  clement  was  exhaled  from  the  cor- 
‘  ruptiofis  of  the  hiimuii  son!.*  The  debasing  intlurnce  of  the 
classical  Polytlieisni  on  the  vulgar,  has  never,  perhajis,  been 
placed  ill  so  strung  a  light,  as  that  which  could  not  hut  be  iu 
direct  operation  ;  the  necessary  consequence  ol  the  human  tribes 
being  surrendered  to  their  own  understaiidiug  for  all  that  they 
were  to  know  and  f«‘<*l. 

‘  Melanclioly  predicament !  The  understanding,  the  intellect,  the 
reason,  (whatever  name  or  distinction  we  ilesignate  it  by,)  which  had 
not  sufficed  even  for  seeing  the  necessity  of  preserving  tlie  true  light 
from  heaven,  was  to  he  competent  to  give  light  in  its  absence.  Unaer 
the  disativantage  of  this  loss, — after  the  setting  of  the  sun — it  wajto 
exercise  itself  on  an  unlimited  divertitv  of  important  things,  inquiring, 
comparing,  and  deciding.  All  those  things,  if  examined  far,  extended 
into  mystery.  All  genuine  thinking  was  a  hard  repellent  labour.  I1ie 
•ruses  were  feeble  organs  for  the  action  of  intellect  on  exterior  ex¬ 
istence.  ('asiial  impressions  hail  a  mighty  force  of  perversion.  The 
appetitt*s  anil  passions  would  infallihlv,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  and 
actuate  the  w  hole  man.  When  his  imagination  was  put  in  activist  it 
woulil  not  he  at  all  more  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  Hii 
interest,  according  to  the  gross  apprehension  of  it,  would  in  numberless 
instances  require,  and  llierefore  would  gain,  fal.se  judgments  for  jus¬ 
tification  of  the  manner  of  pursuing  it.  .\nd  all  this  while,  there  wis 
no  grand  standard  and  lest  to  which  the  notions  of  things  could  be 
brought.  If  there  were  some  spirits  of  larger  and  purer  ihoughli 
that  went  out  in  the  honest  search  of  truth,  they  must  have  fell  w 
oppresMon  of  utter  hopelessness  in  looking  round  on  a  world  of 
doubtful  things,  on  no  one  of  which  they  could  obtain  the  dictate  of 
a  supreme  intelligence.  There  was  no  sovereign  demonstrator  lO 
communication  with  the  earth,  to  tell  wretched  man  wlnit  to  think 
in  any  of  a  thousand  questions  xvhich  arose  to  confound  him. 
pp.  26,  27. 

Hut  if  their  predicament  was  hopeless  as  regardcil  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  abstract  truth,  it  was  emphatically  melancholy  in  point 
of  Uieir  utter  ignoranco  of  the  essential  nature  of  practical 
goodneta  or  virtue. 
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*  How  khould  they  know*  it  >  A  depraved  mind  would  not  find  in 
Itself  *ny  native  conception  to  pivc  the  bright  form  of  it.  There 
were  no  living  examples  of  it.  The  men  who  held  the  pre-eminence 
io  tlie  coiniuunily  were  generally,  in  the  most  important  pointa,  itf 
rererse.  It  was  for  the  Divine  nature,  manifesting  itself  and  con« 
templuted,  to  have  presented  the  archetype  of  the  idea  of  perfect 
rectitude,  whence  might  have  been  derived  the  inoilihed  exemplar 
for  human  virtue.  And  so  voould  the  idea  of  perfect  moral  excellence 
bivc  come  to  dwell  and  shine  in  the  understanding,  if  it  had  been 
the  True  Divinity  that  men  beheld  in  their  contemplations  of  a 
lupiTior  existence.*  But  when  the  gods  of  their  heaven  were  little 
better  than  their  own  evil  qualities,  exalted  to  the  sky  to  be  thence 
reflected  back  upon  them  invested  with  Olympian  chorms  and  splen* 
dours,  their  ideas  of  deity  would  evidently  co-o|>eratc  with  all  that 
oisde  it  iinpos.NibIe  for  them  to  conceive  a  perfect  model  for  human 
eicellence.  See  the  mighty  labour  of  human  depravity  to  confirm 
iu  doiniiiion  !  It  w  ould  translate  itself  to  heaven,  and  usurp  divinity, 
in  order  to  come  down  thence  with  a  sanction  for  man  to  be  wicked,— 
in  order,  by  a  falsification  of  the  qualities  of  the  Supreme  Nature, 
to  preclude  his  forming  the  true  idea  of  what  would  be  perfect  rec¬ 
titude  in  his  own. 

‘  .\  system  which  could  thus  associate  all  the  modes  of  moral  tur¬ 
pitude  with  the  most  lofty  and  illustrious  forms  of  existence,  would 
go  far  toward  vitiating  essentially  the  entire  theory  of  moral  good 
ind  evil.  And  if,  in  spite  of  all  its  power  of  subversion,  any  moral 
principles  still  maintained  their  ground  in  the  convictions  of  the 
uodtrstanding,  and  there  asserted  their  claim  with  u  voice  which 
nothing  could  silence,  such  a  system  w’ould  nevertheless  greatly  con¬ 
tribute  to  defraud  them  of  practical  efiicacy. 

*  But,  how  small  was  the  number  of  pure  moral  principles,  (if 
indeed  any,)  tiiat  among  the  people  of  the  heathen  nations  did 
nuiintaiu  themselves  in  tlie  convictions  of  the  understanding.  Thu 
darkness  to  which  the  privation  of  the  divine  light  liad  abandoned 
them,  gave  free  .action  to  all  the  perversities  of  thought  and  desire 
that  went  to  the  abrogation,  in  speculative  acknowledgment,  in 
judgment,  of  almost  all  the  essential  principles  and  specific  rule*!  of 
the  true  niorulity.  And  of  this  melancholy  privilege  tlie  natucaUy 
tcbidling  temper  of  the  mind  against  those  principles  and  rulcg 
•vailed  itself  in  every  possible  way,  operating  to  this  elfect,  of  erasing 
from  the  understanding  the  just  notions  and  traces  of  morality,  partly  by 
thedirect  means  of  tlic  intiuence  of  the  passionsand  appetites,  and  partly, 

we  have  just  described,  by  the  corrupt  agency  more  circuitously 
brought  to  bear  on  the  same  object  through  a  falsification  of  religion, 

*  And  so  mighty  was  the  success  of  this  anti-mural  operation,  that 
iniquities  w  ithout  number  took  the  name  and  repute  of  virtues.  It  it 
quite  tremendous  to  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  all  the  vices  and 
CTimei  of  which  mankind  were  ever  guilty,  have  actually  constituted, 
in  one  nation  and  age,  and  another,  a  part  of  the  approved  moral 
•nd  religious  system.  It  is  questionable  if  we  could  select  from  tha 
worst  forms  of  depravity  any  onc*which  has  not  been  at  least  admitted 
*nioog  the  authorized  customs,  if  not  even  appointed  among  the 

Voi.  xiv.  N.s.  j  I) 
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institute'^  of  tlie  relijjion,  of  »on)c  tribe  of  tlie  liunmn  race.  And 
when  thus  lanctionet),  these  depravities  might  without  rt^straint, 
diffuse  nn  infection  of  their  quality  through  every  thing  in  the  social 
economy  in  which  they  were  contained.  1'his  was  as  natural  an 
effect  as  that  which  would  follow  from  the  admission,  among  a  close 
assemblage  of  persons,  of  nii  individual  who  was  sickening  of  the 
plague.  Wherever,  therefore,  in  the  imperfect  notices  atforded  us 
of  ancient  nations,  we  find  any  one  virulent  iniquity  holding  an 
authorized  place  in  custom  or  luligion,  w  e  may  confidently  make  a 
very  large  inference,  even  where  the  record  is  silent.*  pp.  3l) — 33. 

'I'liere  is  u  knot  of  poetical  illuminati  in  tho  present  day, 
who  are  for  ever  prattliiii;  about  the  heaiitiful  luythulugy  of 
ancient  l^agaiii^tii,  and  who  would  fain  heguile  their  readers 
into  the  delusion  that  it  had  at  least  a  g^enial  iidluence  upon 
hfiman  happiness.  Feelini^  themselves  ill  at  ease  in  the  con- 
liiMial  presence  of  a  Divim*  system  which  frowns  an  awful 
reliuke  upon  tlcir  fomlest  proptmsifies,  and  olVers  no  attraetioni 
to  their  fancy,  hut  which  they  cannot,  while  they  hope  it,  calmly 
«lishelie\e,  they  persuade  ihenisclves  that  that  must  fieeds  have 
been  a  happy  state  of  society  which  Clirisliaiiity  never  came  to 
mar  with  sour  restraints,  or  to  disturb  with  spectral  fears.  That 
was  the  age  of  poetry.  It  were  perfectly  useless  to  recommend 
to  these  iiuliappy  but  iuo>l  self-sutlicient  persons,  the  di'cp  con¬ 
sideration  of  wliat  mir  .\ulhor  has  adduced  to  shew  that  the 
popular  ignorance  of  heathen  ages  w  as  the  reverse  of  bliss ;  but 
we  nrt*  glad  to  liu\e  tin*  lact  so  sj»ecificnlly  and  forcibly  lirougld 
out.  ‘  It  is  triu‘,’  he  remarks,  ‘  that  tlu!  mental  darkness  which 
‘  we  are  representing  as  so  greatly  the  cause  of  tliiar  wickedness 
‘  and  tinhappiiicss.  had  the  eflect,  in  a  measure,  of  protecting 
‘  them  from  some  kiiuls  of  sulVeriiig.’ 

‘  They  had  not  illumination  enough,  to  have  conscience  enough, 
for  inflicting  the  severest  pains  of  remorse,  and  of  “  the  fearful 
looking  for  t)t  tiery  indignation.**  Hut  that  they  were  wretched  wM 
practically  acknow  Icilged  in  the  very  quality'  of  what  they  ardently 
and  univers;illy  sought  as  the  highest  felicities  of  existence.  Those 
delights  were  violent  aiul  tumultuous,  in  all  possible  ways  and  degree! 
estranged  Irom  reHeclion,  and  adverse  to  it.  The  w  hole  souls  of  g^Mt 
and  small,  in  the  most  b.irbarous  and  in  the  more  polished  state,  were 
passionately  set  upon  revelry,  upon  expedients  for  inHaining  the  in¬ 
dulgences  ol  licentiousness  to  extravagance,  madness,  and  monstrouf 
enormity ;  upon  concourses  of  niultitiides  for  pomps,  celebrulioWf 
shews,  games  combats;  on  the  riots  of  exultation  and  revenge  after 
victories.  I  he  ruder  nations  had,  in  their  way,  however  pitiable  in 
their  attetupts  at  magniticence,  their  grand  festive,  triumphal,  and 
demoniac  confluxes  and  revellings.  To  these  joys  of  tumult,  the 
people  ol  the  savsge  and  the  more  cultivated  nations  sacrificed  every 
thing  Indonging  to  tho  peaceful  economy  of  life,  witli  a  desperate 
frantic  lory.  y\nd  all  this  wna  the  confession  that  there  was 
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filitil)  in  tlio  heart  or  iu  the  home.  Nor  couhl  uil  this  be 
piucstf  I  t't’n  if  the  vain  elation  could  !)e  called  so  wliile  it  lasle<l,  it 
was  hricf  in  each  instancci  and  it  subsided  in  an  aggravated  dreariness 
of  the  soul. 

*  The  fact  of  their  being  unhappy  had  a  still  more  gloomy  attestation 
in  the  mutual  enmity  which  seems  to  have  been  of  the  very  essence 
of  life,  so  vital  a  principle  that  it  could  not  he  spared  an  hour.  No, 
thfV  could  not  live  without  this  luxury  drawn  from  the  fountains  of 
death !  \\  hat  is  the  most  conspicuous  material  of  ancient  history, 
what  is  it  that  glares  out  the  most  hideously  from  that  darkness  and 
oblivion  into  which  the  old  world  has  in  so  great  u  degree  retired,  but 
Ute  iiice>sant  furies  of  miserable  mortals  against  their  fellow- mortals, 

**  hittful  and  hating  one  another  We  cannot  look  that  way  but 
we  sec  the  whole  field  covered  with  intlicters  and  suflcrers,  not  seldom 
interchanging  those  characters.  If  that  held  widens  to  our  view',  it  is 
itill.  to  the  utmost  line  to  which  the  shade  clears  away,  a  scene  of 
cruelty,  oppression,  and  slavery  ;  of  the  strong  trampling  on  the 
weak,  and  the  weak  often  attempting  to  biteat  the  feet  of  the  strong  ; 
ol  rancourous  animosities  and  murderous  competitions  of  persong 
raisi'd  above  the  mass  of  the  community  ;  of  treacheries  and  niussacres ; 
and  of  war,  Iietw  ecn  hordes,  and  cities,  and  nations,  and  empires,  war 
inrr,  in  spirit,  intermitted,  and  suspended  sometimes  in  act  only  to 
acQuiiT  renewed  force  for  destruction,  or  to  hnd  another  assemhlagc 
of  hated  creatures  to  cut  in  pieces.  Powerful  os  **  the  spirit  of  tiic 
brst-born  ('uin’*  has  continued,  dow  n  to  our  own  age,  and  in  the  mo&t 
improved  division  of  mankind,  there  was  nevertheless,  in  the  ancient 
pagan  race,  (ns  there  is  in  some  portions  of  the  modern,)  a  more  com¬ 
pete  uncontrouled  actuation  of  the  alUkilling.  albdcvouring  fury,  a 
mure  absolute  possession  of  Moloch.*  pp.  ‘fli — 4G. 

From  pure  lionthrnisni,  the  transition  is  not  violent  to  the  iii» 
iHlectiial  state  of  the  noiniiiHl  (Christian  world  during  the  dark 
preceding  the  Reformation.  As  the  direct  endeavour  to 
extirpnte  the  Christian  religion  became  hopeless,  tliere  was  n 
grand  change  of  the  policy  of  Kvil. 

*  All  manner  of  reprobate  things,  heathenism  itself  among  theiiit 
rushed  as  by  general  conspiracy  into  treacherous  conjunction  with 
Chrifciianity,  retaining  their  own  quality  under  sanction  ot  its  nauiCt 
«n(l  by  a  rapid  process  reducing  it  to  surrender  almost  every  thing 
<iUlii)ciive  of  it  but  that  dishonoured  name.  The  names  of  the  solemn 
realities  of  religion,  thus  vacated,  were  available  to  all  evil,  Ihey 
'ere  as  unHlleil  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  into  which  crafty  and  wicked 
men  might  clandestinely  introduce  the  most  malignant  preparations.* 

In  ptirstiiii';^  the  contrast  between  what  irfM,  and  what  might 
and  otiglif  to  have  been,  llic  intellectual  quality  of  the  mighty 
aggregate  of  Christendom,  Mr.  Foster  places  bis  reader,  by  that 
**tr()ng  powtT  ot  graphical  representation  in  wliicli  lie  so  enii* 
ncntly  excels,  in  the  front  of  some  venerable  calbtMlral,  and  calls 
n|K)n  him  to  relied  w  hat  the  incalculable  cost  of  such  structurci, 
the  temples  of  idolatry,  might  have  eirccled,  had  it  been  devoted 
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lo  lh«  bi'Ui'fieent  purpose  of  alVordiu^  a  ‘moderate  share  of  in. 
structioii  to  the  people.  *Vo  a  |)erson  of  sen'%i!)ility  and  taste,  the 
complicate  maj^nificence  of  the  ‘ipleiidid  pile,  the  creation  of 
genius  that  centuries  ago  cpiitted  the  worlil  without  leaving  rven 
a  name,  will  at  first  present  itself  with  an  almost  magical  cHcii 
of  awe-inspiring  grandeur.  Hut,  it  he  he  a  religious  man,  he 
will  he  recalled. 

•  The  iculptures,  the  inscriptions,  the  sanctuaries  enclosed  off  for 
rhe  special  benefit,  at\er  death,  of  persons  who  had  very  different 
concerns  during  life  from  that  of  the  care  ot  their  salvation,  and  various 
other  insignia  of  the  original  character  of  the  plaee  will  help  to  rccal 
him  lo  the  thought,  that  these  proud  piles  were  in  fact  raised  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  conquest,  and  prolong  the  dominion  of  the  l*ower  of  Dark¬ 
ness  over  the  souls  of  the  people,  'fhey  were  us  triumphal  arches 
erected  in  memorial  of  the  e.xterminaiion  of  that  truth  which  wai 
given  to  be  the  life  of  men. 

*  As  he  looks  round,  and  looks  upward,  on  the  prodigy  of  design, 
and  skill,  and  perseverance,  and  tributary  wealth,  he  may  image  lo 
himself  the  multitudes  that,  during  successive  ages,  frequented  thii 
fane  in  the  assured  belief,  that  the  idle  ceremonies  nml  impious  super¬ 
stitions,  which  they  there  performed  or  witnessed,  were  a  service 
acceptable  to  heaven,  and  to  be  repaid  in  blessings  to  the  offerers. 
He  may  say  to  himself,  Here,  on  this  very  floor,  under  that  elevated 
and  decorated  vault,  in  a  “  dim  religious  light**  like  this,  hut  with  the 
darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death  in  their  souls,  they  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  to  their  saints,  or  their  “  queen  of  heaven  ;’*  nay,  to  painted 
images  and  toys  of  wood  or  wax,  to  some  ounce  or  two  of  bread  snd 
wine,  lo  fragments  of  old  bones,  and  rags  of  clothing.  Hither  they 
came,  when  conscience,  in  looking  cither  back  or  forward,  dismayed 
them,  lo  purchase  remission  with  money  or  atoning  penances,  or  to 
acquire  the  privilege  of  sinning  in  a  certain  manner,  or  for  a  certain 
time,  wiili  impunity;  and  they  went  out  at  yonder  door  in  the  perfect 
confidence  that  the  priest  had  secured,  in  the  one  case  the  suspension, 
in  the  other  the  satisfaction,  of  the  divine  law.  Here  they  solemnly 
believed,  as  they  were  taught,  that,  by  donatives  to  the  church,  they 
delivered  the  souls  of  their  departed  sinful  relatives  from  their  state  of 
punishment;  and  they  went  out  at  that  door  resolved  to  bequeath 
some  portion  of  their  possessions,  to  operate  in  the  same  manner  tor 
themselves  another  day,  in  ease  of  need.  Here  they  were  ('onvened 
to  listen  in  reverence  to  some  representative  emissary  from  the  M*** 
of  Sin,  will)  new  dictates  of  blasphemy  or  iniquity  to  be  promulgated 
in  the  name  ol  the  .\lmighty;  or  to  witness  the  trickery'  of  some  de¬ 
testable  taree,  devised  lo  cheat  oi  fright  them  out  of  w  hatever  remain¬ 
der  the  former  impositions  might  have  left  to  them  of  sense,  con* 
•cirncc.  or  property'.  I  lere,  in  tine,  there  was  never  presented  to  their 
understanding,  trum  their  childhood  to  their  death,  u  comprchcniive 
honest  declaration  of  the  laws  of  duly,  and  the  pure  doctrines  of  sal¬ 
vation.  To  think!  that  they  stioululiuve  mistaken  for  the  house  of 
God,  and  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  a  plaeC  w  here  the  Power  of  Dark- 
new  had  so  short  a  way  to  come  from  his  appropriate  dominions,  and 
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his  anJ  purchased  slaves  S4»  short  a  way  to  go  thither.  If  we 
could  imagine  a  momentary  visit  from  Him  who  once  entered  a  fabric 
of  saert'd  denuniiniuion  with  a  scourge,  because  it  was  made  the  rc- 
5ort  of  a  common  traHic,  with  what  as|H‘ct  aiul  voice,  with  what  indie- 
lion  but  the  “  rebuke  with  dames  of  fire,”  would  he  have  entered  this 
mart  of  inicjuiiy,  assuming  the  name  of  his  snnetuar}',  where  the  traffic 
WAS  in  delusions,  crimes,  and  the  souls  of  men  ?  It  was  even  ns  if,  to 
use  the  prophet’s  language,  the  very  “  stone  cried  out  of  the  wall,  and 
ihf  bf.im  out  of  tiK'  timber  answered  it,”  in  denunciation;  fora  por¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  building,  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  cdidcct, 
WAS  obtaincil  as  the  price  of  dispensations  and  pardons.* 

It  is  a  iiiosl  pertinent  redection  which  the  Author  suggests  to 
those  who  ;;lory  in  their  Protestant  name,  ‘  whether  we  have  over 
‘  bec'ii  grateful  enough  to  (Jod  for  the  dashing  in  pieces,  in  this 

*  land,  of  a  system*  like  this,  which  still  inaiiituiiis  much  of  its 
stability  over  the  greater  part  of  Cliristeiidoin.  He  iIkmi  passes 
on  to  siit'w  how  very  slowly  the  people  of  this  country  rt'alized 
the  honelits  of  the  Heformation.  ‘  Lung  there  lingered  enough 

*  of  night  for  the  evil  spirit  of  popery  to  walk  abroad  in  great 

*  power.'  And'  are  there  not  valleys  and  ravines  in  the  land  so 
&hut  out  from  tlie  day,  that  the  evil  spirit  still  walks  there  in  all 
the  socurity  of  darkness?  How  degraded  was  the  iuteilecliial 
state  of  the  people  in  the  reign  of  Klizabeth,  is  siiniciently  shewn 
by  the  fact,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  supply  the  churcbes 
generally  with  persons  capable  of  decently  olViciating,  it  being  the 
marked  distinction  of  here  and  tbcrc  an  individual,  to  be  able  to 
read. 

‘  And  here,'  says  Mr.  Foster,  ‘  we  cannot  help  remarking  what  a 
deception  we  suHTcr  to  pass  on  us  from  history.  Jt  celebrates  some 
period  in  a  nation’s  career  us  pre-eminently  illustrious,  for  mngnani- 
milv,  lofty  enterprize,  literature,  and  original  genius.  There  was 
perhaps  a  learned  and  vigorous  monarch,  and  there  were  Cecils  and 
walsinglmms,  and  Shakespears  and  Spensers,  and  Sidneys  and  Ra¬ 
leighs  with  many  other  powerful  thinkers  and  actors,  to  render  it  the 
proudest  age  of  our  national  glory.  And  we  thoughtlessly  admit  on 
our  imagination  this  splendid  exhibition  as  representing,  in  some  in¬ 
distinct  manner,  the  collective  state  of  the  people  in  that  age!  The 
ethereal  summits  of  a  tract  of  the  moral  world  are  conspicuous  and 
fair  in  the  lustre  of  heaven,  and  we  take  no  thought  of  the  immensely 
pester  proportion  of  it  which  is  sunk  in  gloom  and  covered  with  fogs, 
i  he  general  mass  of  the  population,  whose  physical  vigour,  indeed, 
and  courage,  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  were  of  such 
tdrairable  avail  to  ihcpurposes,  and  under  the  direction,  of  the  mighty 
spirits  that  wielded  their  rough  agency,— this  great  mass  ivas  sunk  hi 
mch  mental  barbarism,  as  to  lie  placed  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  their  illustrious  intellectual  chiefs,  us  the  hordes  of  Scylfiia  from 
the  most  elevated  minds  of  Athens.  It  was  nothing  to  this  great  de¬ 
based  multitude  spread  over  the  country,  existing  in  tlic  coarsest  hA- 
biti,  debtitute,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  thousand  to  one,  of  cultivatiaa. 
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itnd  Ktill  to  a  coobiJerublc  t’xttMllc^^laveil  by  the  |M)|>lbU  ouperMiiloB,^ 
it  wdB  iioiliinjj,  directly,  lo  llieni,  a»  to  drawing  iorlh  ilieir  minds  into 
free  exercibe  and  ac(|uirement,  that  there  were,  \^ilhln  the  circuit  of 
the  island,  u  profound  scliolaihliip,  a  most  disciplined  and  vigorous 
reason,  a  mubculii’e  ehxjuence,  and  genius  breathing  enchantment. 
Doth  the  actual  possessors  of  these  noble  things,  and  the  tmrtion  of 
society  forming,  around  them,  the  sphere  immediately  pervaded  by  tlie 
delight  and  instruction  imparted  by  them,  might  as  Hell,  for  any  thing 
they  diffused  of  this  luxury  and  benefit  among  the  general  multitude, 
have  been  a  llruiuniiueal  cast,  ilissociateil  by  an  imagined  essential  dii* 
tinction  of  nature,  'i'his  prostrate  multitude  grovelled  through  life 
as  through  dark  suhterraiieous  passages,  to  their  graves.  Yet  tkry 
were  the  nation  ;  formed  the  great  aggregate  which,  under  that 
name  and  image  of  consociation,  has  been  historically  mocked  with  an 
implied  community  in  the  application  of  the  superb  epithets,  which  a 
small  proportion  of  the  men  of  that  age  claimed  by  a  striking  rxre/rfio« 
to  the  condition  of  the  mass,  liistory  too  imieh  eonsidts  our  love  of 
etiect  and  pomp,  to  let  us  sec  in  a  clo'^e  and  distinct  maimer  any  thing 

“  On  the  low  level  of  tli*  inglorious  throng 

and  our  attention  is  home  away  to  the  intellectual  splendour  exhibited 
among  the  most  favoured  aspirants  of  the  seats  of  learning,  or  in  coun* 
cils,  in  courts,  camps,  and  heioie  .ind  romantic  enterprizes,  and  in  some 
immortal  works  of  genius.  .\nd  tlms  w  e  arc  as  if  gazing  with  delight 
ni  a  prodigious  public  bonfire,  while,  in  all  the  cottages  round,  the 
people  are  shivering  for  want  of  fuel.* 

At  tliat  other  bright  era  of  our  literary  history,  the  age  of  Ad- 
tlison,  and  Pope,  and  Swift,  although  the  rcadiiuf  clatiH  had  be¬ 
come  during  the  iuler\al  considcraldy  e.xteiided,  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  the  general  population  hail  undergone  little  or  no  tnelio* 
ration.  ‘  IVohahly,’  says  Mr.  Poster,  ‘  they  had  still  fewer  idea* 

‘  than  the  jx'ople  of  the  former  age. 

‘  I'or  many  of  those  with  which  I’opery  had  occupied  the  faith  and 
fancy  of  those  earlier  people,  hud  now  vanished  from  the  popular  mind, 
without  being  ri'placed  in  ctju.il  number  by  belter  ideas,  or  by  idem 
of  any  kind.  And  then  their  vices  had  the  whole  grossness  of  vice, 
and  their  favourite  amusements  were  at  best  rude  and  boisterous,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  detestably  sav.ige  and  criii  l,  so  that  when 
wc  look  at  the  .^Iulu^g  w  its,  poets,  and  IMulosoplieis  of  that  age,  tl»c)' 
appear  like  gaudy  flowers  in  a  putrid  marsh.* 

It  must  have  struck  our  readers,  what  a  peculiar  felicity  Mr. 
F  o**tcr  lias  in  •summoning  to  his  aid  similics  of  this  picturesq**^ 
character,  having,  in  ailditioii,  the  rare  merit  of  strengthening  the 
simple  position  they  are  cmplovcd  to  illnstrste.  Instead  of  being 
laid  on  as  an  after-thought,  they  liavc  the  elTect  of  heing  burned 
inftt  the  pas^agi*  they  lelicve.  Sometimes,  hut  veiy  rarely,  Mr, 
F  ONicr  goes  a  litth'  out  ol  his  way  for  a  pretty  figure  ;  as,  for  io- 
slance,  ( p.  *1)1).)  when  he  coinpart's  iutere'*ling  associations 

woodbines  and  ro^cs  wreathing  round  the  .stumps  of  trt'ea.* 
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i^iuTnl,  coiiipari!H»ii!i  aro  at  once  uniiaual  ami  foroibW  ap¬ 
propriate  ;  they  are  picture?*,  or  rather  illuminations,  scatt«re<) 
oTff  the  text,  which  really  serve  to  cmhody  forth  tlie  idea  with 
greater  (iistinctness.  In  tliis  respect,  our  Author  often  reminds 
U!i  of  i'oleridv:**»  "  hose  similies,  thou:;^h  sometimes  hearing  too 
iDUCh  tiu*  air  of  research,  are  always  i^ood,  and  occasionally  sur¬ 
prise  hy  a  sort  of  recondite  appropriateness.  'I'lic  use  of  figure 
is,  indeed,  a  part  of  composition  which  |)eculiarly  reipiires  a  Imhit 
ot  severe  thinkiiii^  ;  and  it  is  here  that  feehle  writers  are  especially 
ipt  to  betray  their  want  of  Judi^ement  and  tlieir  incorrt'ctm*sH  of 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  simple  form  is  exceedin^^ly 
more  elegant  as  well  as  more  impressive  than  the  ftt^urative ;  hut 
(lie  author  must  have  his  simile,  and  would  exedaim  at^ainst  that 
IS  a  (lothic  hand  that  shouhl  prune  his  comj>osition  of  the  iloriti 
pmbtdiishment.  'Fhere  is  nothin*:;  more  nauseous  than  a  bad 
iiietaplior  ;  nothinu;  so  hef;i;'arly  as  a  thn'ad-hare  imat^e.  On  this 
iccount,  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  warn  oil*  Mr.  Foster’s  ad¬ 
mirers,  from  an  ambitious  and  perilous  imitation  of  this  his 
splendid  peculiarity.  1 1  is  futures,  be  it  observed,  are  every 
way  distini^uishable  from  tin*  fii«jid  and  co'^tive  similes  introduced, 
ifcundtim  rirfem,  after  the  mannf*r  of  Homer,  in  what  calls  itself 
heroic  poetry  ;  tin  y  are  eipially  remote  from  the  che.ip  eillores- 
cence  of  rhetorical  prose.  His  comparisons  hear  no  resemhiaiice 
to  the  hold  Just  likc'tt  of  a  hail  reasoner,  or  the  pompous  pn'ttyisms 
of  a  second-rate  orator.  They  are  the  livin*:;,  breathin*'  thoii^htH 
of  a  mind  intent  upon  its  genuine  purjtose,  that  does  not  turn 
aside  for  flowers  of  diction,  but  lias  at  ready  command  the  aiiijile 
stores  of  a  richly  furnished  fancy,  and  from  the  depth  of  those 
stores  draws  the  materials  of  picturescpie  and  illustrative  combi- 
nation. 

Hut  to  return  from  this  ili^ression.  What  must  havebeen  the  mo- 
r^l  condition  of  the  jieople  of  former  times,  if  it  was  wc»rse  than  that 
of  the  people  of  the  pr<‘senl  dav,  by  any  thin*^  near  tin*  diflerence 
ol  a  tolerably  fair  improvement  of  tin*  additional  means  recently 
calliMl  into  action  for  the  purpose  of  makin*:;  them  hett«*r!  To 
these  means  the  Author  briefly  adverts, — the  vast  extension  of 
the  system  of  preaebin*;  by  the  ‘  happy  innovation’  of  Wesley 
•nd  W  hitefield,  and  the  risi*  of  an  evant^elical  ministry  in  the 
f’hurch ;  the  i^rand  novelty  of  Sunday  Schools;  the  proiluction 
ind  circulation  of  tracts  moral  ainl  more  directly  reliifious,  to- 
tt^'ther  v\ith  the  enormous  flit^ht  of  pericnlical  miscellanies  and  of 
newspapers;  hut  above  all,  the  combined  eflects  of  School,  and 
Wible,  and  Missionary  Institutions;  at  a  jieriod,  too,  when  a  pro- 
diijious  commotion  in  the  |iolilicnl  world  has  ‘  stirred  to  the  very 
‘bottom’  the  stagnant  mass  of  the  jwpular  mind.  ‘  W  hen  we  have 
‘  pul  all  these  tilings  toi^ether,  we  may  justly  wonder,’  remarks 
®ur  Author,  ‘  what  could  have  been  tlie  mental  situation  of  the 
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‘  inicfior  orilen,  tin*  t<n*at  iiiujority  ol’our  iiurion,  antt»ce(ieuU|  U 
‘  itu!  crciitioii  (if  ilii«  (MimprohcfiMivii  iM^onoiny  of 

*  inrAiiM  for  nxvnkiiit^  tlitMii  to  Hoincthiiii;  of  an  exia. 

*  leiicx'.*  Mr.  Foster  does  not  stmui  in  iicod  of  told  (bai 

liiriT  an*  many  .sacf*  ami  oven  rovfn'inl  pcrsoim  in  the  preacot 
(iav,  Miliu  stouilv  atlirin  that  tin*  ]M*opl(!  an*  (In*  wofm*  for  all  tliesa 
lUHiii^  ami  iuilm*ii(‘(*N,  ami  (tint  (Iiih  :{i*ni*ral  conspiraoy  to  puri- 
iunizv  till*  community  is  to  In*  contiMupIntcd  witli  unmixiMi  alarm, 
iit*  vvoiiiii  only  coiiviTt  tin*  fact  tliiit  (Ikto  arc  sncti  pcr'^ona  in 
the  su|iciior  into  a  iVosli  proof  of  tin?  licsperatcly  Htupify. 

int;  po\«(T  Ilf  tilt*  tout;  ri*ii;n  ol  ii^noraiici*. 

littvint;  tcrminalcii  (In*  i;looniy  review  of  (ho  past,  tho  Author 
procootis  in  wiiat  may  fairly  ho  oonsidorod  as  a  frosli  soction  of 
the  l^ssay,  to  take  a  noaror  view  of  (lie  actual  stnto  of  our  national 
}iu{iulation,  ami  to  (h*soriho  the  oviU  insopaniidy  attomiaiit  upon 
uu  iincilucntod  state  of  the  people.  Tlie  method  ho  adopts  ig,  to 
illustrate  the  degradation  of  the  lower  class  as  seen  in  (.‘untrast 
with  Homeihittg  httior  Unit  rlta^H  iittvlf  ;  to  eompare  tho 

i^iioruiK  rustic  or  inei'lianic  with  (he  ediu*aled  rustic  and  iin*cha> 
iiic»  and  so  to  maktr  what  is  proved  to  he  a(taiii.ihle,  the  standard 
of  the  desired  improvement,  it  i!«  not  our  intention  to  follow  the 
Author  so  ('iosely  tliiont^h  this  portion  of  the  work  :  we  sliall  con* 
tent  ourseUes  with  a  brief  analysis.  Tlie  particnlars  selected 
for  (he  t;lootny  expatiation  .ire,  first,  the  ohvions  cireuinstances 
which  make  up  the  fact  of  the  i^enernl  it'nornnoe,  and  serve 
to  per|H»tu.ite  its  existence;  namely,  *  'I’liat  there  is  not  formed  in 

*  the  minds  of  the  iiet^lected  eiass  aiiv  thiiu;  of  the  natnro  of  an 
catiiuate  ol  the  life  liefore  (hem  *  that  they  are  ahamloneil  in 

*  a  direct,  iiiic(uiiliiied  manner  to  seek  (heir  chief  t'ooil  in  senaual 

‘  which  ‘  devotement  to  c'oarse  sensuality*  is  per¬ 

fectly  compatible,  however,  with  the  pleasur(*s  of  ernelty;  and 
attain,  that  they  {>ossess  hut  ^  a  rude,  limited,  unsteady,  and  often 
‘  |K.*rvrr(ed  sense  of  ris^ht  and  wroni;,* — no  true  and  eti'ec live  idea 
of  the  Divine  Majesty.  'I'lie  edecis  of  (his  privation  of  kiiow- 
ledj^  are  ne.xi  advertetl  to,  as  display  e«l  in  the  several  parts  of  lb« 
economy  of  life, — in  a  state  of  utter  insanity  duriiii^  their  coio- 
iiion  employments,  in  a  |>i*rfeetly  idle,  or  else  proHio^ate,  misuse 
of  all  (heir  spare  time  ;  as  displayed,  ai^aiii,  in  the  det^ruded  staU 
ol  duinestio  society,  and  in  that  mental  rtideness,  which  putt 
them  decidedly  out  of  comtnunicalKin  with  the  superior  aiidcul* 
tivateil  classes,  'riiis  lastionsideraiion  is  shewn  to  ho  deserving 
ol  particular  aileniion.  ^  'riiere  is,'  remarks  our  .Author,  *  no 

*  medium  ol  vumpiavvHi  comiiiunicaiioii  hetween  the  classes  of 
‘  hii;her  comlilioii  iiiul  endow  lueiit,  ivnd  an  itj^noraut,  coarse  popu¬ 
lace;'  and  what  is  (he  consc4|uence  i 

*  rimes  may  have  been,  when  the  gieat  lunaa,  thus  detached,  com- 
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hined  tuch  t  quietude  m-itii  their  ignorance,  tliat  they  had  no»e  bal 
iubml*>*ivc  fVcling!*  in  rrl.'ition  to  thoir  suneriort»,  whote  property,  al- 
moft,  lh«'T  were  inured  to  consider  themti*! vet;  vriienii  never  occurred 
In  llieni  to  make  a  question,  why  there  thouid  he  to  vatt  a  differeirce 
of  condition  between  boingt  of  the  tame  race;  when  there  were  never 
unfolded  to  tireir  view,  the  portentout  |>ot»ibilitie«  includoil  in  the  tact 
of  the  iinmetrte  tuperioritv  of  luimlrert,  and  therefore  of  the  phyti* 
cal  force  of  the  lower  order  at  put  in  comparison  with  the  higher. 
But  the  tinu't  of  thia  perfect,  unqueationing,  unmurmuring,  aucinim* 
brncy  under  the  actual  allotment,  have  paaaed  away;  except  in  auch 
rtgions  aa  the  Kuasiun  empirci  where  they  have  yet  long  to  continue. 
In  the  other  principal  statea  of  Kiirope,  and  e»|M.»cially  in  our  own,  the 
gr(wsr9>t  ignorance  of  the  people  haa  no  w  here  prevented  them  from 
acquiring  a  aense  of  their  atrength  and  importance;  with  a  certain  ilU 
rnneeived,  hut  atimulant  notion,  of  aoine  change  which  they  think 
ought  to  take  place  in  their  condition.  How,  indeed,  ahould  it  have 
bet-n  possihic,  for  any  conaidcruble  proportion  of  them  to  remain  un* 
aware  ot  thia  strength  and  importance,  while  the  whole  civilited  world 
was  thnken  with  a  practical  and  trcmeiuloua  controvorsv,  between  the 
|wo  grand  opposed  orders  of  society,  concerning  tlrcir  respective 
rights ;  or  that  they  ahould  not  have  taken  a  strong,  and,  from  the 
rudfmNs  of  their  mental  condition,  a  tierce  interest,  in  the  principle 
and  progress  of  the  strife  ?  And  how  should  they  have  faili'd  to  hter, 
that  during  thia  commotion,  innumerable  |>er»ona  from  the  lowest  data, 
•ignalixing  themselves  by  talent  and  daring,  bail  taken,  by  main 
•irength,  the  advantageous  ground  formerly  deemed  in  a  great  met* 
sure  thr  peculiar  right,  as  it  by  a  law  of  nature,  of  those*  who  held 
their  claim  in  virtue  of  their  nativity  ? 

*  The  eHect  of  all  this  is  gone  deep  into  the  minds  isT  great  nuin* 
bers  who  nre  not  excited,  in  consequence,  to  any  woriliy  exertion  for 
nising  themselves,  individually,  from  their  degraded  condition,  by  tim 
rarnrst  improvement  and  application  of  their  faculties  and  means. 
The  feeling  of  many  of  them  seems  to  be,  that  they  must  and  will  till* 
kniy  abide  by  the  ill-8tarrr‘d  late  of  their  class,  till  some  great  cona- 
prehensive  alteration,  in  their  favour,  shall  absolve  them  from  that 
bond  of  hostile  sentiment,  in  which  they  make  common  cause  against 
tbe  superior  orilers ;  and  shall  create  a  state  oi  things  in  which  it 
*hail  be  worth  while  for  the  individual  to  make  an  ed'ort  to  raise  him* 
»»lf.  We  can  at  best,  (thr>  seem  to  sav,)  but  barely  maintain,  with 
the  utmost  cliHiculty,  a  miserable  life;  and  you  talk  to  us  ot  cultivation, 
®f  discipline,  of  moral  respectability,  of  elforts  to  come  out  from  our 
dfgrach'd  rank  !  No,  we  snail  even  stay  where  we  arc,  till  it  is  seta 
bow  the  question  is  settled  between  the  people  of  our  sort,  and  those 
•bo  will  have  it  that  they  are  of  a  far  worthier  kind.  1  herw  may  then, 
pcriiipt.  he  some  chance  for  such  as  we;  and  it  not,  the  lets  wa  are 
disturbed  about  improvement,  knowledge,  and  all  those  tiling^  the 
bttier,  while  we  are  bearing  the  heavy  load  a  few  years,  to  die  like 
those  before  us. 

‘  We  said  they  arc  banded  in  a  boalile  sentiment.  It  is  true,  tbat 
•■wing  such  a  degraded  populace  there  is  very  little  kindness,  or  care 
ene  another's  interests.  ^  They  aii  know  UK>  well  what  they  all  are 
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not,  to  be  much  attached  to  one  another.  But  it  is  infinitely  easier 
for  any  set  ot'  human  being^t,  to  maintain  a  community  of  feoIin<^  in 
hostility  to  lomcthing  eUe,  than  in  benevolence  toward  one  another; 
for  here  no  sacrifice  is  required  of  any  one’s  self-interest.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  the  subordinate  portions  of  society,  in  this  and  several 
other  nations,  have  come  to  regard  the  occupants  of  the  tracts  of  fer¬ 
tility  and  sunshine,  the  possessors  of  opulence,  splendour,  and  luxury, 
with  a  deep  settletl  svstemulic  aversion, — to  u.se  the  most  nuHierate 
term;  with  a  disposition  to  contemplate  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a  calamity,  an  exteiihive  downfall  of  the  favourites  of  fortune,  when  a 
brooding  imagination  figures  such  a  thing  ns  possible  ;  and  with  but 
very  alight  hints,  from  conscience,  of  the  iniquity  of  the  most  tumuh 
tuary  accomplishment  of  such  a  catastrophe.  In  a  word,  so  far  from 
considering  their  own  welfare  os  identified  with  the  stability  of  the 
existing  social  order,  they  consider  it  as  something  that  w  ould  spring 
from  the  ruin  of  that  order.  They  have  lost  all  that  veneration  by 
habit,  partaking  somewhat  perhaps  of  the  nature  of  a  superstition, 
which  had  been  protracted  downward,  though  progressively  attenuated 
witii  the  lapse  of  time,  from  the  feudal  ages  into  the  last  century. 
They  have  quite  lost,  too,  in  this  disastrous  age,  that  sense  of  compe¬ 
tence,  and  possible  well  being,  which  might  have  harmonized  their 
teelings  with  a  social  economy  under  w’hich  they  had  enjoyed  such  a 
state.  Whatever  the  actual  economy  'may  have  of  wisdom  in  iti  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  of  splendour,  and  fulness  of  all  good  things,  in  some 
parts  of  its  apportionment,  they  feel  that  w'h.it  is  allotted  to  most  ot 
lArw,  ill  its  arrangement.s,  is  pressing  hardship,  galling  unremitting 
poverty.  And  wlnle  tlms  thrown  loose  from  the  former  tics  to  the 
social  order,  their  minds  have  not  been  seized  upon  to  be  put  under 
the  substitutional  ones  which  sound  instruction  alone  could  impose. 
Wise  iiistriietioii  might  have  made  them  capable  of  understandina, 
how  a  conniderahle  proportion  of  the  evil  may  have  been  inevitable 
from  unconlroulahle  caii.^cs ;  of  admitting  in  their  consciences  that  na¬ 
tional  euiamitu's  are  vi.««itations  of  divine  judgment,  of  which  they 
were  to  retiect  wlieilier  they  hail  not  deserved  a  heavy  share ;  and  of 
coinpreheiulini;  that,  at  all  events,  rancour,  violence,  and  disorder, 
cannot  be  the  way  to  alleviate  any  of  the  evils,  but  to  aggravate  them 
all.  But,  we  repeal  it,  there  are  millions  in  this  land,  and  if  we  in¬ 
clude  the  neighbouring  island  politically  united  to  it,  many  millions, 
who  have  received  no  instruction  adequate,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to 
counteract  the  natural  eHcct  of  the  distresses  of  their  condition,  or  to 
create  a  new*  principle  of  adherence  to  the  established  order,  in  plice 
of  those  w  hirli  time  and  the  innovation  of  opinions  have  worn  out. 

•  1  hui  alienated,  and  thus  not  reclaimed,  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  human  strength  and  feehng  not  in  vital  combination  with  the  sociil 
system,  but  aloof  from  it,  looking  at  it  w  ith  “  gloomy  and  malign  re* 
gard,"  in  a  state  progri^ive  toward  a  fitness  to  be  impelled  against  it 
w  ith  a  drcadtul  shuck,  under  the  actuating  energy  of  whatever  daring 
powerful  spirits  might  arise,  intent  on  its  deiiioliiion,  and  favoured  by 
opportune  conjunctures  of  circumstances.  There  have  not  been  want¬ 
ing  examplea  to  shew,  with  what  fearlul  effect  this  hostility  may  come 
into  action,  in  the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  a  nation’a  ancient  system; 
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where  this  alienated  portion  of  its  own  people,  niihing  in,  have  re- 
vended  upon  it  the  neglect  of  their  tuition  ;  that  neglect,  which  had 
abandoned  them  to  so  utter  a  lack  ot  knowledKC,**  that  they  really 
undeni>lood  no  better  than  to  expect  their  own  solid  advantage  in  ge- 
serai  havoc  and  disorder.  But  how  bereft  of  sense  the  stnfr  too  must 
be,  that  would  thus  let  a  multitude  of  its  pet>ple  grow  up  in  a  condition 
of  mind  to  believe,  that  the  sovereign  expedient  for  their  welfare  is  to 
be  found  in  spoliation  and  destruction  !  It  might  easily  have  compre¬ 
hended,  what  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  from  the  matured  dis|)oai- 
tiont  and  strength,  of  such  of  its  children  as  it  abandoned  to  be  nursed 
bv  the  wolf. 

'*  While  this  principle  of  ruin  was  working  on,  by  a  steady  and  natural 
process,  this  supposed  infatuated  State  was,  it  w  extremely  possible, 
directing  its  chief  care  to  maintain  the  splendour  of  a  court,  or  to  ex¬ 
tort  the  means  for  prosecuting  some  object  of  vain  and  wicked  ambi¬ 
tion,  sonic  project  of  conquest  and  military  glory.*  pp.  — 168. 

This  is  unpalatable  truth,  and  a  few  years  ago,  hold  would 
have  been  the  Writer  who  should  have  given  it  utterance  ;  but 
it  is  more  than  time  to  sjicak  out.  It  is  no  longer  nafe  to 
fuifer  so  dangerous  an  element  as  ignorance  to  exist  ainung  the 
people,  when  the  atmosphere  is  so  heavily  chargetl  with  electric 
nutter. 

We  intiy  now  begin  a  new  section.  Tlie  Author  proceeds  to 
meet  an  olijeetion  witli  which,  pnl  into  the  form  of  a  question, 
llie  advocate  of  education  is  frequently  assailed  :  ‘  Whether  it  he 
So  certain  that  gi\ing  the  lower  orders  more  knowledge  will 
‘really  lend  to  the  preservation  of  good  order.*  After  sliewing 
tlie  utter  futility  of  the  implied  uhjectlon,  after  proving  the  a 
jtriori  absurdity  and  the  a  posteriori  falsity  of  the  opinion  that 
knowledge  tends  to  factious  turbulence,  the  Author  remarks, 
that  the  advocates  of  popular  education  ‘are  not  heard  insisting 
‘  on  the  advantages  of  increasiMl  knowledge  among  the  people, 
'unconnected  wrth  the  inculcation  of  reiiff  ion,'  Hut  then  it 
M  idle  to  imagine  that  the  people  ‘can  be  put  in  the  state  of 
‘  understanding  the  principal  truths,  and  acknowledging  the 
‘sanctions  of  religion,  ax  a  npccial  and  separate  attainment, 

‘  while  remaining  destitute  of  mental  cultivation  in  the  general 
‘sense.*  Such  a  jihenomenon  may  be  found  existing  here  and 
dirre  as  the  effect  of  Divine  Grace  ;  but  take  the  mass  of  the 
pvople,  and  it  is  madness  to  dream  of  conducting  their  edu- 
t^ition  so  as  to  preserve  their  general  ignorance  inviolate,  and 
ypl  inculcate  religion  with  the  ellicacy  requisite  for  making  them 
virtuous  citizens.  Yet,  there  are  |>ersons  who  dream  of  achieving 

this  ( 

It  is  admitted,  (for  who  indeecl  but  must  foresee, or  foreseeing 
Would  <lony  ?)  that  some  modification  of  the  existing  social  in¬ 
stitutions  must  be  the  eventual  consequence  of  a  highly  im- 
provpil  state  of  the  lower  classes,  and  of  the  expansion  of  tba‘ 
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nmUr  inirllcrt.  *  Ami  w  it/  <Umnn*l«  our  Author,  ‘  hrrtimm 
lU  wmjM  follow,  Ihtl’  any  prison*  ‘  would  deprecate  auch  i 
‘  ciiltivatiutr  of  the  public  mind  ? 

•*Tl)cn  let  them  aay  what  it  la  that  they  arc  hoping  for  from  to 
oppofite  ayateni.  What  ia  it,  that  they  are  seriously  promising  them* 
aelvcf,  from  the  auapicioua  inHuence  of  all  the  ignorance,  that  can 
henceforward  be  retained  among  the  population  of  this  part  of  the 
world  ?  They  sec,  that  in  this  country,  and  other  of  the  great  states 
of  Europe,  there  is  gone  forth,  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
a  spirit  of  revolt  from  the  i*ensc  of  obligation  toward  institutioot 
iiuiply  m  existing  or  as  ancient;  a  spirit  that  relucts,  with  deep  and 
aeatled  aDti|)athy,  against  some  of  the  arrangements,  andcl  iims,  of 
Uie  order  into  which  the  national  C4>mmunity  has  been  disposed  by  in. 
•litutions  and  the  course  of  events;  a  spirit  which  regards  some  of 
the  appointnu  nts,  and  requirements,  of  that  order,  ns  little  better  than 
ftda|>tatioi^  ot*  the  system  to  the  will,  and  gratiheation,  of  the  more 
fortunate  portion  ot  the  species.  \N'e  need  not  repeat,  with  what 
dreadful  commotion  the  pervasion  of  this  spirit  has  wrought,  both  in 
its  own  proper  action  and  explosive  force,  and  ns  excited  to  preter¬ 
natural  energy  in  the  conflict  witli  the  arrayed  power  of  the  old  order 
of  things.  And  is  it  extingui>hed  ?  Is  it  subdued  ?  Is  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  reduced? — reduced,  we  menu,  us  a  principle  Hxeil  ia 
tile  decided  turm  of  on  (»pinion,  uiul  actuating,  with  the  strength  and 
aaoction  of  tiiis  its  posses^ion  of  the  judgment,  the  wishes  and  strongest 
passions;  and  often  kindling,  in  the  more  restless  and  sanguine 
spirits,  imnginutions  of  supposuhle  changes,  and  of  the  expedients  for 
accomplishing  them. 

•  Is  it,  we  repeal,  repressed?  There  iray  be  persons  who  cannot 
believe  it  possible,  “  good  easy  men,”  that  if  can  have  lived  in  spke 
of  a  world  of  wnr  and  legislation  aimed  at  its  destruction,  to  coma 
ftirth,  with  unabated  vigour,  at  the  opportune  junctures  in  tlie  future 
progress  of  events  ;  like  some  great  serpent,  meeting  and  glaring  upon 
the  sight  again,  with  his  appalling  glance  and  uninjured  length  ot  vo¬ 
lume,  after  u  storm  of  missiles  had  sent  him  to  his  retreat,  and  been 
poured  in  there  with  destructive  inteiltion  after  him.  Hut  these  muit 
be  the  dullest,  or  most  spell  bound  in  their  faculties,  of  all  prognos¬ 
ticators.  Uepri'ssed  ! — what  is  it  that  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  old,  and  what  has  been  named  the  new  world, 
m  this  verylmur?  And  what  are  the  measures  of  several  of  ihegresi 
state  authorities  of  Europe,  and  the  apparent  agitation,  and  as  it  were 
fitful  ch.mges  of  feeling,  between  rusiinessand  dismay,  in  the  adoptioa 
of  those  measures  in  some  of  the  stales,  but  a  confession,  that  afiw 
all,  this  spirit  is  growing  stronger  ?  Every  year  renders  it  but  mon 
evident,  that  the  principle  in  action  is  something  far  different  from  • 
superficiwl  transient  ioritntion  :  that  it  has  gone  the  whole  depth  of  ill* 
mind;  has  pn>^tssed  itself  of  the  very  judgment  and  conscience,  of 
an  innumerable  legion,  extending,  continually,  to  u  still  greater  nu®* 
her.  No  doubt  is  permitted  to  remain,  whellier  the  real  current  si 
the  (lopubir  feeling  has  made  a  iiorteiUous  change  in  its  direction,  to 
rcutra  to  itj  ancient  course,  wrutm  the  stream  of  some  great  braocb 
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of  Ui«  renume  the  channel^  which  it  hit  abandoned  by 

making  tor  iiaclf  a  new  one,  into  the  Mexican  Gulf.  For  when  onca 
tba  great  iiiaiia,  of  the  lower  and  larger  divUion  of  the  communityt 
iball  have  become  tilled  with  an  alnolute,  and  almoat  unaniinoua  con* 
viction,  that  they»  the  grand  physical  agency  of  that  community ;  that 
they,  the  operator*,  the  proilucera,  the  preparer*,  of  ahuoft  all  it 
inoit  essentially  wants ;  that  they,  the  part,  therefore,  of  the  social 
iiietnhluge  so  obviously  the  moat  essential  to  its  existence,  and  on 
which  all  the  rest  must  depend  ; — that  they  are  placed  in  a  condition. 

In  the  great  social  arrangement,  which  does  not  do  Justice  to  thia 
(heir  in  portanco,  which  dmm  not  adequately  reward  these  their  ser* 
vices; — any,  when  this  shall  have  become  the  feeling  and  the  con* 
viction,  to  the  very  centre  of  the  mind,  in  the  millions  of  Europe, 
we  would  put  it  as  a  question  to  the  judgment  of  a  sober  man,  how 
this  state  of  feeling  is  to  be  reversed  or  neutralised,  while  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  economy  which  have  caused  it  are  remaining.  But 
then  we  put  it  to  his  judgment  at  the  next  step,  what  the  consequence 
must  ultimately  be.  Will  he  pretend  not  to  foresee,  that  the  power  of 
10  vast  a  combination  of  wills  and  agents,  must  sooner  or  later,  in 
one  manner  or  another,  effect  a  great  modification  in  the  arrangement* 
of  the  social  system  ?  What  plan,  then,  is  he  supposing  adopted  to 
prevent  it  ?  Are  the  higher  and  more  privileged  portions  of  the  na¬ 
tional  communities  to  have,  henceforward,  just  this  one  grand  object 
of  their  existence,  this  chief  employment  for  all  their  knowledge, 
means,  and  power,  namely  to  keep  down  the  lower  orders  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  by  mere  stress  of  coercion  and  punishment  ?  Are 
they  resolved,  and  prepared,  for  a  rancourous  interminable  hostility  in 
proiccution  of  such  a  benign  purpose;  with,  of  course,  a  continual 
exhaustion  upon  it  of  the  means,  which  might  be  applied  to  diminish 
that  wretchedness  of  the  people,  which  has  been,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  the  grand  corroborator  of  the  principles  that  have  passed  like 
an  earthquake  under  the  foundations  of  the  old  social  systems  ?  But 
lupposing  this  thould  Ixe  the  course  pursued,  how  lung  can  it  be  effec¬ 
tual?  'I'hut  must  be  a  very  firm  structure,  must  be  of  gigantic  mail 
or  most  excellent  basis  and  conformation,  against  which  the  ocean 
dull  unremittingly  wear  and  foam  in  vain.  And  it  does  not  ap{>ear 
vhat  there  cun  be  of  such  impregnable  consistence  in  any  particular 
oonnruction  of  the  social  order  which  is,  by  the  supposition,  to  be 
resolved  to  be  maintained  in  sovereign  immutability,  in  permanent 
frustration  of  the  persevering,  ever  growing,  aim  and  impulse  of  the 
great  majority,  pressing  on  to  achieve  important  innovations  in  their 
fsvour;  innovations  in  those  systems  of  institution  and  usage,  under 
which  they  will  never  cease  to  think  they  have  had  far  less  happiness 
heretofore  than  they  ought  to  have  had.  We  cannot  see  how  this  im- 
c;in  be  so  repelled  or  diverted  that  it  shall  not  prevail  at  length, 
ta  the  effect  of  either  bearing  down,  or  wearing  sway,  a  portion  of 
the  order  of  things  which  the  ascendent  classes  in  every  part  of  Eu* 
rope  would  have  fondly  wished  to  maintain  in  perpetuity,  without  one 
particle  of  surrender. 

*  But  though  they  cannot  preserve  its  entireneas,  the  manner  in 
^hich  it  iliall  yield  to  alteration  ia  in  t  great  measure  at  their  oojd* 
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mand.  And  liere  is  the  important  consideration.  If  a  movenieot 
has  really  bopnn  in  the  general  |>opular  mind  of  the  nations,  and  if 
tlie  principle  of  it  is  prowing  and  insupprcssible,  so  that  it  mutt  in 
one  manner  or  another  ultimately  prevail,  what  will  the  state  be  of 
any  national  community  where  it  shall  be  an  unenlightened,  half  bar¬ 
barous,  people  that  80  prevails? — a  people  no  better  informed,  per. 
haps,  than  to  believe  that  all  the  hardship  and  distress  endured  by 
themselves  and  their  forefathers  were  wrongs,  which  they  suftVred 
from  the  higher  orders  ;  than  to  ascribe  to  had  government,  and  the 
rapacity  and  selfishness  of  the  rich,  the  very  evils  caused  by  inclement 
seasons ;  and  then  to  assume  it  as  beyond  quest  ion,  that  the  whole 
accumulation  of  their  resentments,  brought  out  into  oction  at  last,  is 
but  justice  demanding  and  efiecting  a  retribution.’  pp.  181- — 190. 

In  the  strong  language  of  patriotic  counsel,  Mr.  Foster  urges 
the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  render  it  absolutely  impossible 
that,  in  any  ehange  whatsoever,  the  destinies  of  tho nation  should 
full  under  the  power  of  un  ignorant,  iiifuriateil  multitude.  There 
is  hut  one  way.  *  Fducate  the  people,*  he  says  ;  ^  train  (heiu  to 

*  sound  sense;  civilize  (hem ;  itieuleate  the  priticiples  of  religion 

*  simply  and  soletnttly  as  religion,  us  a  thing  directly  of  divine 

*  dictation,  and  not  us  if  half  of  its  antliorily  were  iti  virtue  of 

*  luttnati  institutions.’  *  All  (hose  inoditicatiuns  of  the  national 

*  economy,  whi(‘h  an  improving  people  would  aspire  to  uiul  would 
‘  deserve  to  obtain,  wonhl  then  he  gradually  accomplished,  in  a 

*  manner  by  which  no  parly  would  be  injured,  und  all  would  be 
‘  the  liappier.' 

The  Huhjt*!*!  of  the  next  chapter  would  he,  ‘  The  wretched  in- 
‘  aptitude  which  ignorance  creates  or  constitutes  for  receiving 

*  religious  instruction.’  This  would  seetn  more  naturally  to  fol¬ 
low  (lie  remarks  at  pp.  12d — 0;  as  it  is,  it  has  rather  the  effect 
of  an  a)»peiidi\  to  some  former  observations,  and,  though  it  con¬ 
tains  many  very  striking  ])assages,  is  that  part  of  the  Fssiy 
which  would  sutler  the  lenst  from  retrenchment.  The  style  of 
this  section  is  not  so  etptally  sustained  as  throughout  the  other 
portions:  it  orcasioniilly  falls  miieh  below  the  dignity  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  coming  after  the  elocptenl  exposition  of  the  polilictl 
imjMirtanci'  of  popular  education,  the  descent  is  the  more  pal|>t- 
hly  obvious,  and  (he  remarks  seem  misplaced. 

Having  completed  the  sumtnary  of  the  evils  attendant  on  • 
neglected  stale  of  the  population,  Mr.  Foster  proceeds  to  cotn- 
inent  on  the  heavy  res|>onsihility  that  attaches  to  u  (>hrlsUiB 
nation  which  has  sutlered  a  stale  of  things,  answering  to  §o 
melancholy  a  description,  to  exist  within  itself,  during  one  gene¬ 
ration  after  another,  without  an  effort  to  raise  the  harbarous 
population  from  their  dehasenient.  He  recommends  the  reader 
to  contrast  the  serii*s  of  objects  on  which,  during  several  ages, 
an  enormous  exertion  of  (he  national  energy  has  been  lavtsheti, 
chiefly  martial  operations, — ‘  with  those  improvemenU  of  the 
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*  people,  which  ini^ht  liave  betMi  effected  by  su  much  of  that  ex- 
‘ertioiias  he  deem>  to  have  been  wasted.’  Mr.  Foster  then  ad- 
\erts,  with  hi^h  satisfaction,  to  the  enconra^iiii^  siijns  of  the 
tiiu<*s,  which  seem  to  imticate  that  ii  tcrt'ai  moral  revolution  U 
revolution  in  men’s  ideas,  in  the  manner  of  their 
estimatin';  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  consequently  in  the 
juilijment  of  what  should  be  tlone  for  their  welfare.  We  have 
rrttl  with  particular  pleasure  the  expostulation  which  he  addresses 
to  that  clas!^  of  Reformers  who  are  weak  enoiu;li  to  ima*;ine,  or 
(iidtonest  euoui;h  to  pretend,  that  any  political  chatis;es,  however 
stlutary,  would  of  themselves  avail  to  raise  the  people  to  respec¬ 
tability  and  happiness.  And  he  then  warns  persons  a^uilisi  mak¬ 
ing  the  criminal  nt*^li;;ence  or  deliiKpiency  of  the  body  politic,  an 
fxcuse  for  havint;  omitted  to  perform  their  individual  sliare  of 
national  duty.  lo  aII  |)rohahility,’  it  is  remarked,  *  the  im- 
‘  proveinent  of  mankind  is  destined,  under  Divine  Providence, 

‘  to  advance  just  in  proportion  as  good  men  feel  the  responsibility 
*  lor  it  resting  on  themselves  fi«  individunh,*  Rut  good  men 
are  heginniiig  thus  to  feel.  Through  many  ages,  the  imtnense 
multitude  of  human  souls  that  make  up  the  aggregate  of  so¬ 
ciety,  had  been  but  obscurely  presented  to  view  in  tUc  character 
uf  rational,  improvable  creatures. 

*  Bat  now,  it  is  us  if  a  mist  were  rising  and  dispersing  from  the 
field  of  contemplation,  and  leaving  this  mighty  assemblage  of  spiritual 
beings  exluhited  in  such  a  light  from  heaven  as  they  were  never  be¬ 
held  in  before,  except  by  the  eyes  of  Apostles,  and  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  that  in  every  age  have  resembled  them.  It  is  true,  that  manifes¬ 
tation  forms  so  melancholy  a  vision,  that  if  we  had  only  to  behold  it 
fii  ti  xpcctnclcf  we  might  well  desire  that  the  misty  obscurity  might 
descend  upon  it  again,  to  sliroud  it  from  sight;  while  wc  should  be 
leil  to  indulge  and  elute  our  imaginations  by  dwelling  on  the  pomps 
*nd  splendours  of  the  terrestrial  scene, — the  mighty  empires,  the 
heroes,  the  victories,  the  triumphs;  the  refinements  and  enjoyments 
of  the  most  highly  cultivated  of  tlic  race  ;  the  brilliant  performances  of 
fteuius,  and  the  astonishing  reach  of  science.  So  the  tempter  would 
have  beguiled  our  Lord  into  a  complacent  contemplation  of  the  king- 
doir.s  and  glories  of  the  world.  But  he  was  come  to  look  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  aq>cct  of  it !  Nor  could  he  be  withdrawn  from  the  gloomy  view 
of  its  degradation  and  misery.  And  a  good  reason  why.  l  or  the 
wlc  object  for  which  he  had  appeared  in  the  only  world  where  temp¬ 
tation  could  even  in  form  approach  him,  was  to  begin  in  operation, 
and  finish  in  virtue,  a  design  for  changing  that  state  of  degradation 
and  misery.  In  the  prosecution  of  sucli  a  design,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
that  divine  benevolence  in  which  it  sprung,  he  could  endure  to  fix  on 
the  melancholy  and  odious  character  of  the  scene,  the  contemplation 
which  was  vainly  attempted  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  of  its  aspects, 
^^bat,  indeed,  could  sublunary  pomps  and  glories  be  to  him  in  any 
but  emphatically  what,  when  his  object  was  to  redeem  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  darkness  and  destruction  ? 
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•  Thote  who,  actuated  by  a  apirit  in  aorae  remote  resemblance  to  Hif 
have  entered  deeply  into  the  state  of  the  people,  such  as  it  it  found  in 
our  own  nation,  have  often  been  appalled  at  the  spectacle  ditchiHrd  ii, 
them,  't  hey  have  been  astonished  to  think  what  can  have  been  the 
direction,  while  successive  ages  have  passed  away,  of  so  many  ihou. 
sands  of  acute  and  vigilant  mental  eyes,  that  so  dreadful  a  sight  should 
scarcely  have  been  described.  They  have  been  aw  are  that  in  dt^Krib- 
ing  it,  as  they  actually  saw  it,  they  would  be  regarded  by  some  u 
gloomy  fanatics,  tinctured  with  insanity  by  the  influence  of  some  sui* 
tere  creed  ;  and  that  others,  of  kinder  nature,  but  w  hose  sensibility 
has  more  of  selfdndulging  retinemeiu  than  tendency  to  active  ben^ 
volencc,  would  almost  wisn  that  so  revolting  an  exhibition  had  never 
been  made,  though  the  fact  be  actually  so.  There  may  have  been 
moments,  when  even  they  themselves  have  experienced  a  temporary 
recoil  of  their  benevolent  zeal,  under  the  impression  at  once  of  th« 
immensity  of  the  evil  and  its  grievously  offensive  (|uality.  At  timet, 
the  rudeness  of  the  subjects,  and  perhaps  the  ungracious  reception 
and  thankless  requital,  of  their  philanthropic  labours,  aggravating  tlic 
general  feeling  of  the  miserableness,  (so  to  express  it,)  of  seeing  w 
much  misery,  have  lent  seduction  to  the  temptations  to  ease  and  self* 
indulgence.  Why  should  /Ary,  just  they  of  all  men,  condemn  them* 
•elves  to  dwell  so  much  in  the  must  dreary  climate  of  the  moral  world, 
when  they  could  perhaps  have  taken  their  almost  constant  abode  in  a 
little  clysium  of  elegant  knowledge,  taste,  and  refined  society  ?  Then 
was  the  time  to  revert  to  the  example  of  Him  *  w  ho,  though  he  wa 
rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor.*  * 

In  coiieUision,  the  .Author  vitulioales  from  the  charge  of  ex- 
travui^niire  or  enthiisiaHtn,  the  expcctutioiiu  of  (lie  iriendg  of 
popular  education  us  to  the  results  of  siicli  iin*ans  and  exertiuiii; 
and  then,  )H*rhaps  rather  unnecessarily,  turns  off  to  shew  why 
he  leaves  uiidetiiiable  ‘the  meanure  of  knowledge  proper  for 
*  the  people  to  be  pul  in  possession  of,*  because  it  cannot,  and, 
if  it  euultl,  ought  not  to  he  liiniteil.  If  it  was  advisable  logo 
so  much  into  dt^tail  in  noticing  this  part  of  the  suhject,  vvecouM 
have  wished  that  the  Author  had  found  some  place  fur  hn 
remarks  in  the  body  of  his  Kssay.  It  should  hy  all  means  have 
terminated  at  p.  just  utter  the  encouratrinsj  view  had  boea 
taken  of  that  brighter  c*ra  to  which  (he  C*liris(ian  is  looking 
forward,  when  success  in  every  department  of  heneficenl  instru¬ 
mentality  will  be  fur  greater  in  jiroportioii  to  (he  measure  of 
exertion. 

‘  \Vc  cherish  ihU  contidcncc,  not  on  the  strength  of  any  prelea* 
aion  to  he  able  to  resolve  prophetic  emblems  and  numbers  into  preciie 
datev  and  events  of  the  present  and  approaching  tiiuea.  We  rest  k 
on  a  much  more  general  mode  of  combining  the  very  extraordinary 
indications  of  the  period  we  live  in,  with  the  substantial  purport  of 
Uh'  divine  predictions.  There  unquestionably  gleams  forth,  tnroufb 
the  plainer  line*  aivd  through  the  mystical  imagery  of  prophecy,  UK 
vision  of  a  better  age,  in  which  the  application  of  the  Uulbs 
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religion  to  men’s  miiuls  will  he  irresistible.  Anil  what  should  more 
niiunlly  he  interpreted  as  one  of  the  dawning  si^ns  of  its  approach, 
than  a  sudden  wide  inoveinenl  at  once  to  clear  their  intellects  and 
bring  the  heavenly  light  to  shine  close  upon  them  ;  accompanied  hy 
a  prodigious  breaking  up  in  the  old  syNtem  of  the  world,  w*hich 
hardly  recognizeil  in  the  inferior  millions  the  very  existence  of  ikiuU 
to  acid  such  an  illumination  ? 

*  The  labourers  In  the  Institutions  for  instructin;^  the  young 
descendants  of  tliose  millions,  may  often  regret  to  perceive  how  little 
the  process  is  as  yet  informed  witli  the  energy  which  is  thus  to 
pervade  the  world.  But  let  them  regard  as  one  great  undivided 
economy  and  train  of  operation,  these  initiatory  etlbrls  and  all  that 
ii  to  follow,  till  that  time  **  when  all  shall  know'  the  Lord  and  take 
by  anticipation,  as  in  fraternity  with  the  happier  future  labourers, 
their  just  share  of  that  ultimate  triumph.  Those  active  spirits,  in 
the  happier  stages,  w  ill  look  back  w  ith  this  sentiment  of  kindred  and 
complacency  to  those  who  sustained  the  earlier  toils  of  the  good 
cause,  and  did  not  sutler  their  zeal  to  languish  under  the  comparative 
smallness  of  their  success.’  pp.  ‘Jill — ‘J. 

We  hav<*  had  something  iniicli  better  in  view  in  (bis  e\teiide«l 
analysis  of  a  volume  of  moderate  compass,  tliaii  to  point  out  it^ 
lUfriis  as  a  literary  production,  or  to  do  sucb  honour  as  we  may 
to  its  .\ullior.  It  will  be  ut  once  perceived  that,  as  we  «leeiu 
the  subject  of  (lie  Kssay  trauseeiidcuily  important,  so,  we  altacli 
no  ordinary  value  to  the  maimer  in  wliieli  it  lias  been  in  tbu 
present  instance  so  fully  ami  so  pow<*rfully  illustrated.  i\lr. 
Foster  is  not,  as  respects  bis  style,  a  popular  writer  ;  be  seldoiii 
furnishes  us  with  what  can  hv  eonsidereil  ns  light  reading.  We 
<k)  not  ohj.'ct  this  against  him  as  a  fault,  for  bis  style  is  evidently 
natural  to  him  ;  it  forms  part  of  his  intt'lhvliiiil  idtMifily;  and  of 
wliatever  slight  imjirovemonts  it  may  lie  susc»*plibh*,  it  could  not 
accominoilati*  itself  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day,  but  at  the 
exjMMise  of  its  vigour  ami  majesty,  as  well  as  of  the  integrity  of 
the  thoughts  tbemsidves.  Ifut  this  being  the  case,  the  jMTsons 
niKin  whom  Mr.  Foster’s  writings  will  lrav<*  their  full  im[>ressiori, 
must  he  comparatively  few  ;  persons  of  more  patient  habits  of 
thinking,  ami  of  a  more  intellecrtual  ebaraeter,  than  the  gene- 
rulity.  'The  immediate  operation  ol  bis  inlliiencc  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  circle ;  but  then,  within  this  circle,  it  will  be 
pnwerful  ami  lasting;  and  there  will  be  a  strong  re-action.  Tlie 
i»npulse  imparted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  minds  of  a  small 
number  of  persons,  will  be  propagated,  by  a  sort  of  rc-produc- 
ttun,far  more  extensively  ;  and  tbousunds  who  never  beard  ol  bis 
name,  or  at  least  never  read  a  page  of  bis  writings,  will  thus  even¬ 
tually  come  into  posst*ssion  of  the  Iriiits  of  bis  solitary  mental  exer¬ 
tions.  'I'bis  elastic  amt  liitt’usibic  property  of  Mind,  is  the 
triumph  of  individual  energy,  the  solace  and  the  rewanl  ol  tlie 
tneditative  recluse  in  the  midst  of  bis  [>atient  and  tbaokliiiS 
UHours, 
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Art.  II.  .*1  \nv  IWwfN  of  the  I’ir^t  Three  ('hapterx  nf  (ienexU  ;  *c- 
coiiipanied  with  DinsiTtatiouh  ilhiiitrativi*  of'  tiie  Creation,  tht*  Fttli 
ol‘  .Man,  tlic.  Principle  ol’  Pvil,  aiul  the  IMaguci  of  Ppypt.  I'o 
which  are  annexeii,  MriclurcH  on  .Mr.  Bellamy's  rranslatiun.  lU 
l:U>cim2>.  Svo.  pp.  BiO.  Price  ^)».  I  SID. 

Author  ot  this  work,  (who,  wo  learn  from  an  advertise- 
“•  nient,  i**  no  other  than  Dr.  John  .lones,)  liavinp^  heen  iiri»isi 
hy  a  fritMul,  to  examine  Mr.  Dclluiny's  Traitslation  of  the  IhhK*, 
and  to  t^i^e  to  tin*  puhlic  his  unhiassed  opinion  of  its  ineritH, 
found,  in  the  proi^it^ss  of  his  undertaking;,  so  inueh  n*asun  fur 
dissatiNiaetion  with  the  version  anti  notes  of  that  t^entleman,  as 
to  induct*  him  not  only  to  aiiaiuion  the  tavoiirahle  expectations 
he  hati  fot  nn*tl  «)f  !Mr.  Dellamy\  tpialitications,  hut  also  to  take 
II  deritletl  part  with  his  t>p|»onents.  Kroin  the  tlisappointment 
thus  experienced,  has  nrisim  the  present  volume,  which  professes 
to  contain  specimens  of  a  more  faithful  version  than  the  *  deft*c- 
‘  ti\e  ami  erroneous'  translation  which  Dr.  tlones  had  heen  ex- 
ainiiiini^,  and  *  to  unfold  truths  hiti)crtt>  unknown  to  hihlical 
‘  critics :  truths  so  new,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  in  unison 
‘  with  the  dictates  of  reason,  with  tlie  charaettT  of  (lod,  tml 
‘  with  the  Divine  authoritv  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  entitle  them 
‘  to  the  notici*,  ami  1  trust,'  adds  Dr.  .lones,  ‘  to  the  sanction  of 
‘  the  wiM*  ami  learned.’  'This  is  sutlicientiv  explicit  as  to  the 
Author'-,  opinion  of  the  ipialities  and  importance  of  his  present 
piddii’ation.  We  fiirtluM'  learn,  however,  from  the  concliidini* 
sentence  of  the  pr^'face,  that  theoloi;ieal  literature  has  probably 
yet  to  recei\e  Irom  Dr.  .lohn  .lones,  productions  of  no  mean 
character. 

‘  I  lowever  ob.NCure  nr  unknown  in  my  own  aj;c,  I  hope  to  bcqucalli 
to  tIio>c  who  .-uececd  me,  .Mieii  a  pot  lion  of  llie  Serlplurcs  translated 
and  explai'u'il  a.*.  ->lull  lender  future  ages  not  indifferent  to  the  name 
of  P-.-enu.'  1 1* 

SiiieU  this  llouiish  might  have  been  spared. 

'i’he  first  chapter  of  the  work  (‘ontaiiis  the  Author's  version  of 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  ('reation,  and  of  the  Fall  of  Man; 
ill  whieli  the  first  striking  deviation  from  the  common  reading, 
is  the  translation  of  the  word  created,  by  planned — “  f 
“  pLtnavd  the  ht  aveiis  and  tin?  earth."  ‘  This  Hebrew  word, 
says  Dr.  .lones,  *  is  a  term  of  scieiuv,  ami  expresses  the  o|M'rt- 
‘  lion  of  the  umierstiimling  while  planning,  seheming,  or  m- 
*  venting,  it  means  to  plan,  to  model,  to  devise.’  \s  ]»roofs  tlul 
surh  is  the  meiining  of  the  word,  wt?  are  referred  to  Numb, 

JU ;  I  Kings  \ii.  d**.  ;  and  Nohein.  vi.  8.  in  the  last  H'O 

of  tiu'se  examples,  howe\er,  the  wonl  iloes  not  occur  :  Dr.  .lone* 
has  mistaken  the  Duleth  for  a  Uesh.  And  in  the  first  passage, 
it  is  ver\  evident  tint  the  reference  is  to  the  execution  ol  a  puf* 
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|Hix%  ulul  that  the  eommtHi  traiisialioii  is  nne\eo)itioiiuhle.  It 
is  Mn;;[^til;ir  that  the  h\triUMl  Atithur  ^hoiihl  ha\e  overioolitnl  the 
cinMimstanee  that  his  nMulerin|^  the  woni  in  this  inuiiiier,  has 
struc  k  out  ol'  his  version  (he  oc'c'ount  ot  the  ereiition  of  man, 
as  may  hest'en  from  the  followin'^  paragraph. 

“  'Jt>— 2S.  And  (lod  said,  Let  us  make  man  alter  uur  image, 
in  our  own  likeness,  and  let  him  liavc  dominion  over  the  tishes  of  tlic 
sea,  over  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all 
the  cartli,  and  over  every  reptile  that  creepeth  upon  the  ground. 
.\iul  (iod  planned  man  afler  Ins  own  image,  after  the  image  of  (loil 
nianned  ho  him ;  male  and  female  planned  he  them.  And  (iod 
messed  them;  and  (Jod  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multi|dy ; 
till  the  earth  and  subdue  it :  and  have  dominion  over  the  fishes  of  the 
R-a,  over  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  and  over  every  reptile  that  ereep- 
cih  upon  the  ground.’* 


Here,  then,  \vc  have  an  aecount  of  the  planning,  or  helicming, 
ur  modelling  of  man  in  the  Divine  iiitelhrt,  an  o))eratioii  merely 
of  the  understanding,  hut  no  account  of  the  actual  production 
ot  man,  of  his  actually  heing  hrought  into  being,  and  receiving 
real  c'xistenec.  'I'lie  command  to  multiply,  and  to  subdue,  uiul 
rule,  is  given  while,  according  to  the  text,  there  is  no  existing 
boiiig  to  receive  the  eominand.  'I'his  instance,  therefore,  wouhl 
Rvm  to  he  decisive  against  the  sense  Dr.  J.  would  attribute  to  the 
llfhrew  word,  which  is  also  entirely  at  variance  willi  the  defini- 
tiuu  he  has  himself  adopted  at  p.  111.  He  there  informs  us 
that  the  word  means  ^  to  adorn  and  fashion  a  niattei  already 
‘existing  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  planning. 

The  Author  assumes  it  as  prohahle,  that  the  magicians  of 
Kgypt,  who  were  its  priests  and  philosophers,  had,  before  (he 
Mosaic  system  of  the  Creation  was  aimouneed,  published  their 
^^lUiments  respecting  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  that  tln*ir 
main  object  must  have  been,  to  explain  the  pheiiomenu  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  the  sole  otVects  of  matter  and  motion,  or  to  represent 
them  as  the  works  of  a  malevolent  author. 

*  The  prevalence  of  this  system  iu  LgypL  in  Chaldea,  and  IVrsia, 
and  the  danger  there  was  of  llic  .lews  themselves  being  infected  with 
it,  06  they  were  ever  prone  to  idolatry,  must  have  been  among  the 
causes  that  called  forth  the  writings  of  Moses.  We  may  therefore 
reasonably  expect  that,  in  drawing  up  his  own  account  oi  the  creation, 
lie  should  have  an  iinmeiliale  and  pointed  reference  to  his  adversaries. 
Thus,  when  he  asserts  that  on  Almighty  Being  planned  the  heavens 
3nd  tlic  earth,  he  must  have  intended  to  set  aside  the  false  notions  oi 
tliosc  who  maintained  that  the  heavens  either  had  no  beginning,  or 
l>cgaii  to  exist  by  natural  causes. 

‘  1  he  advocates  of  atlicisni  endeavoured  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
t'klcneesof  design  in  the  works  of  nature,  as  proving,  il  admitted, 
^  dtdgning  cause,  and  that  by  denying  all  previous  idea.>  or  nuKlels  of 
‘uuieiial  things  in  the  supreme  mind.  Tliey  knew  that  nothing 
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likely  to  brinp  into  Hihbelief  the  nm*ncy  nnd  existence  of  the  true 
(jod,  uji  a  pretended  belief  in  the  existence  and  apency  of  tnise 
With  this  view  tliey  personitied  the  propertien of  mutter,  and  spoke  of 
these  properties  as  the  uttrihutes  of  divine  beings.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  applied  the  name  and  attributes  of  God  to  nature,  to  phy. 
hieal  eauses*  to  eiiance  or  t'ortune.  and  finally  to  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
ttius  endeavouring  to  confound  him  with  his  ow  n  works,  and  to  cunceil 
him  from  the  eye  of  human  reason,  by  inle^po^ing  tlie  shade  of  hi* 
ow  n  splendid  creation.  'I'he  Jewish  law'giver  had  to  defeat  tliis  philo- 
.sophical  cruft  :  and  he  has  done  it  in  u  manner  truly  admirable.  He 
first  places  a  s^iiritual  uutlior  at  the  Iiead  of  the  creation  ;  then  repre¬ 
sent*  liim,  before  lie  begins  to  create,  as  previously  forming  roodcli 
of  ail  the  things  to  be  created  :  next  he  exhibits  him  as  moving  to  and 
fro  over  the  surface  of  tlie  deep,  in  order  to  survey,  as  it  were,  where 
and  how'  to  begin  his  projected  plan.  In  a  stt‘p  further,  we  sec  him 
issue  his  commands  to  the  ministers  that  surround  his  throne,  to  carry 
his  plans  into  effect,  confonnahlv  to  models  placed  in  their  hands. 
Immediately  after  the  execution,  he  views  the  work,  and  pronounces 
on  its  merit.’  pp.  1 1  —  I  J. 

On  tin*  ])hrasc,  (tftvr  his  kinrl,  vvlnch  occurs  so  frctjucntly  in 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Gieation,  the  follouin*;  remarks  arc 
given. 

*  When  4)ne  thing  is  said  to  be  done  nftcr  another,  we  mean  that  it 
is  done  in  imitation  of  it,  that  it  is  done  in  conformity  to  it,  the  thing 
imitated  being  a  pattern  or  model,  prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  copy 
or  imitation.  Hut  tlie  kinds  of  things  were  not  yet  in  existence;  they 
could  not  thcrefurc,  in  the  sense  of  kimU^  he  standards  of  the  thingi 
to  he  created.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  la  mehio 

in  Hebrew  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  translators,  following  with 
scrupulous  accuracy  the  idiom  of  the  original,  have  rendered  it  so  in 
Ktiglish,  without  knowing  its  import.  'Ihe  meaning  of  Moses,  how¬ 
ever,  is  clear  and  consistent.  According  to  his  representation,  the 
creator,  as  a  neecs.siiry  step  to  render  hLs  works  conformable  to  his  de¬ 
sign,  first  drew  a  plan  of  the  whole  in  his  own  mind.  'I'his  plan  con¬ 
sisted  of  ^nirrul  idcast  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  the  several 
el.isse.s  of  things  to  be  carried  into  effect.  As  the  (Creator  designed 
things  to  bo  formetl  in  classes  or  kinds  agrccablv  to  given  models,  it 
was  natural  in  Moses  to  dt'signatc  the  kinds  or  copies  hv  the  very  same 
nimie  which  designates  tlie  originals  in  the  mind  of  (lod.  Moreover, 


•  'I  his  is  not  the  word  which  is  commonly  used  in  Hebrew  to  signify 
a  race,  family,  or  kind  ;  the  terms  employed  for  this  purpose  arc 5^ 
or  riie  word  occurs  again  only  in  the  6th  and  7th  cha^ 

lers  of  (icnesis,  where  it  is  a)>plied  to  the  animals  taken  into  the  ara, 
there  to  he  pieserveil  as  models  or  patterns  tor  tfiose  which  were  W 
people  the  earth  utter  the  Hood.  This  is  ii  fact  worthy  of  attention; 
n*  by  the  usi’  of  a  term  which  signifies  models,  Moses  intimatea,  that 
the  anitiiuis  after  the  deluge  precisely  corresponded  in  their  kinds  to 
those  before  lU 
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the  cloiiM's  of  things  called  kinds,  no\T  actually  existing  in  nature, 
prior  to  our  conceptions,  hccome  themselves  prototypes  of  those  gc- 
niTil  conceptions  which  we  call  ideas  :  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  same 
word  in  lichrew,  when  applied  to  things  in  the  divine  mind,  meant 
modtU;  nlicn  applied  to  the  classes  of  things,  hignities /l/Wi  ;  to  our- 
H'Ucs,  denotes ;  and  yet  retains  the  same  radical  signiheation. 
The  corresponding  word  in  (ircck  is  or  and  this,  like  the 

original  1'*^  mc/a,  may  mean  models  or  ideas  in  God  ;  the  classes  of 
things  in  nature,  or  the  general  notions  of  those  classes  in  the  human 
uml^T^tan(ling. 

‘  The  atheistica’  philosophers,  considering  the  fihamomena  of  nature 
ju  the  result  of  matter  and  motion,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  ideas 
or  models  ;  while  Moses  and  his  followers  insisted  on  them  ns  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligence  ;  for  this  obvious  rea- 
mn,  that  nothing  can  proceed  from  design,  hut  ihat  of  which  an  idea 
previou>ly  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  designer.  If,  then,  things  canic 
ttuo  being  without  ideas,  they  came  without  design,  and  conse(|ueutly 
without  a  designing  c:UL>e.  T'his  is  the  conclusion  which  the  .lewisJi 
Icgidator  set^  aside,  hy  representing  Jehovah  as  planning  this  fair 
s>9lem  of  things  before  he  actually  proiluced  it.*  pp.  ‘J1 — 2^2. 

We  are  iniieU  surprised  that  Dr.  •lones  should  state  that  the 
word  po  occurs  again  only  in  the  \itli  and  viiih  cliaptera  of 
(iiMicsis  :  it  occurs  r»‘p('ulerily  in  the  xiili  cliapler  of  Leviticus, 
iind  in  the  xivth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  :  it  is  also  used  by  the 
prophet  L/(*kiel. 

T  he  preceiling  extracts  will  have  prepared  our  readers  to  ex- 
)ht(  in  (his  volume,  diseussion  somewiiut  of  an  unusual  kind. 
ThiTe  is,  iiideerl,  throughout  (lie  work,  a  coiislderahle  display  of 
iniCenuity,  wliieli  is,  however,  more  frequently  employrsi  in  op¬ 
posing  geiicruliy  receiverl  opinions,  tliun  in  eliciting  satisfactory 
eoiielusions.  >Ve  do  not  piiceive  that  (he  ‘  rational  moiles*  of 
interpretatioii  which  are  suggested  and  illustrated  hy  the  Au- 
tlior,  lor  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  vindicating  passages  of 
(he  sacred  writings  alleged  to  he  uniiitelligihle  or  absurd,  art: 
niore  successful  than  the  methods  which  are  represeiiled  as 
lu\iiig  alreaily  failed.  Sentiments  occur  which  we  cannot  but 
tul|^i(U•r  as  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  ;  and 
of  (he  proposed  iiiter)iretations  of  particular  passages, 
though  they  may  he  hold,  will  not  obtain,  we  uppieherui,  the 
^auction  of  ‘  the  wise  and  learned.*  NVe  refer  to  some  coiii- 
luoius  oil  the  *  Kpisllc  to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  (he  general 
import  of  the  Antiior's  remarks  on  other  portions  of  the  Bible. 

LTiaptcr  111.  contains  ‘  illustrations  of  the  .Mosaic  account  of 
‘  the  Fall  of  Man.’  Here,  at  the  very  onlsef,  we  iiuist  ilissent 
hoiii  Dr.  Jones,  in  lielieviiig,  (hat  it  does  nul  ‘  suppose  Ciod 

*  to  heat  once  improvident  and  arbitrary,  to  prohibit  an  inex- 

*  i>erienced  woman  to  eat  a  fruit,  wliicli  he  himself  had  placed 
‘  'lilliin  her  reach  ;  which  himself  had  renderctl  alluring  to  Iht 
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*■  uiul  i;ruh‘lul  lo  Iut  UsIl*.’  Iifi’ans«j  \vi*  him*  ixidiiu;* 

>aiuiici‘ uitii  our  kiio\%U’(li;t‘  ut  (^)tl,  in  asMiiniii};,  (Imt.  an  to 
linn  it  briuni^eil  to  pl;u*r  tlio  (‘rratnn*  whom  Im!  Iiaii  lorinnl  in  a 
Hiatt*  t»l  trial,  to  Him  it  ulsti  ht'loni^tMi  to  appoint  what  should  bf 
tlic  trial  ol  that  orfalnrf’s  tiht'ditMua*.  'I'hat  which  is  plaml  out 
of  oiir  rcHcli  cannot  he  a  visible  nml  palpable  test  nt'  our  Mub* 
inis*«iun  lo  authority.  Nor  can  an  objection  he  alleged  aj^uinst 
the  primary  prohibition,  on  account  of  its  prescrihin*;  uliHiinence 
frt)m  an  object  ‘  alluring  to  the  t*yes  and  i^ralelul  to  the  taste, * 
unless  it  be  asserted  that  it  is  not  consintent  with  a  Divine  con¬ 
stitution,  that  the  ti*sts  of  onr  probation  slioidd  comprise  at^cc- 
able  objects.  'I'lie  nariutivc  in  the  thirtl  chapter  of  (h'licsis,  ii 
understood  by  the  Author  in  an  allei;oriciil  sense.  The  tree  of 
life  in  the  garden  of  baleii  was,  he  ima^im*s,  *  the  symbol  of 
‘  moral  purity  in  the  immediate  pn*sence  of  (Joil — the  tree  of 
‘  the  kiiow’lft!«;e  of  i^ood  and  evil,  the  symbol  of  the  marriat^e 
‘  state — the  eatini;  of  its  fruit  menus,  tlie  first  act  by  which 

•  Adam  recoi;nised  Kve  as  his  wife; — and  finally,  tlie  serjwni 

•  is  the  symhol  of  tlesire  jilaivted  in  the  human  frame,  hut  wbicli 
‘  earrietl  to  excess  hecomes  sensuality  and  other  Inul  passions* 
It  is  no  new  opinion,  that  the  serpent  is  tlie  symtiol  of  desire, 
and  that  the  t*aiin;;  td  the  fruit  of  llie  tree  of  knowledp*  of  i;oo(l 
ami  evil  denutt‘s  the  sexual  union  :  the.  ancient  alle<^orisls  bare 
st>  interpreted  the  narrative.  Hut  it  seems  to  he  so  jialpably 
op|M)»ed  to  the  details  in  (lenesis,  as  well  as  so  replete  with  in* 
ix>iisisiencics,  or  so  heset  with  dilhcidtit^s,  as  to  he  scarcely 
teiiahle.  For  when  (lod  hlesserl  (he  oriv^iiiul  pair,  he  hiuI  to 
them  :  Ife  fruilftil  and  mnltijdy  a  eommaiid  whieh  would  not 
seem  lo  he  very  eonsistent  with  the  notion  that  the  ofVence  of 
eatini;  the  forhidden  fruit  eonid  have  reference,  lo  any  thiin?  rc- 
latint^  to  marriage.  And  if  the  serpent  which  hec:tiiled  Kve, 
rt!.illy  means  '  the  principle  of  di*sire  implanted  in  the  human 
‘  frame,  which,  tlireclcd  to  improper  objects  ami  carried  to 
‘  excess,  biTomes  sensual  and  criminal,' — then  it  follows,  that 
diri'cted  n»  proper  objects  and  not  carried  to  excess,  it  is  not 
M*nsnal  uini  iTiminal  ;  and  miu^lit  (liendore,  as  it  was  implanted 
in  the  human  frame,  he  a  pritudple  jierfectly  inncM’ent.  Mar¬ 
riage  may  Ih*,  and  umpiestionahly  is,  as  Dr.  Jones  represents, 
‘  the  cause  of  much  evil  to  those  who  are  not  properly  united: 
hut  can  this  Ik*  applietl  to  the  primitive  pair  ? 

As  a  specimen  of  the  rutiunnl  modes  employed  hy  the  .\utboc 
in  explaining  and  vindicatinir  passages  of  the  saert'd  writiints, 
we  copy  the  lullowint'  eominent  on  the  third  verse  of  the  ei^^ilb 
(  liapter  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Uoiiians. 

*  'Hie  C'brhtian  law,  inaMiuich  as  it  penetrates  the  inncrino>t  re¬ 
cesses,  icacliinj*  even  the  heart,  condemns  or  acquits  those  under  lU 
jurisiliciiun,  not  from  their  outward  actions,  but,  I’runi  ilic  luoU’^v* 
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which  pnvc  t)if*m  l)irtli,  far  siirpa^so«  all  other  laws  in  rxccllmcc  and 
ftfiiMCV.  fis  Rii|>orioritv  to  the  law  of  Moses  is  set  iorlli  in  the  follow- 
iup  passj^^e  :  “  Vor  wluU  the  law  could  not  lio,  in  that  it  wiis  weak 
thn)UL’h  the  licsli,  (toil,  having  sent  his  own  son  in  the  likeness  of 
Mnful  fU’sli,  coiuleinneil  sin  for  sinning  with  the  Hesh.**  Here  again 
tin  aiul  flesh  arc  personified,  and  represented  as  having  a  criminal 
iniiTioiirse  with  each  other.  They  however  conduct  their  intrigues 
sitli  so  niucli  secrecy,  that  the  law*,  or  the  legitimate  husband  of  the 
(ii>Ii,  though  convinced  of  their  guilt,  had  no  means  sufficient  to  ar- 
riiga  and  punish  the  offenders.  The  law,  we  are  told,  was  weak 
through  the Jicsli,  Uy  which  we  are  t<»  understand,  that  through  the 
impi’rfei  tion  of  human  discernment,  it  could  not  recognise  crimes 
ihjt  were  only  intended  or  mediuted  in  the  heart;  nor  punish,  for 
want  of  clear  and  positive  evidence,  .such  things  as  are  done  in  accrete 
This  ncitlicr  tlie  law  of  Moses  nor  any  human  law  could  ctToct.  Hut 
in  order  to  supply  its  inability,  the  omniscient  creator,  seeing  sin  mak¬ 
ing  n  private  appointment  w  ith  flesh,  invests  his  ow  n  son  with  the  tiress 
and  siinllitude  of  the  former,  and  dispatches  him  to  the  very  place 
shere,  under  the  covert  of  darkness,  tlie  latter  had  agreed  to  meet 
him.  Flesh  arrives  at  the  place  ap^minted  ;  the  Son  of  (iod  dro|Mi  his 
feigned  appearance,  and  ^taluls  before  her  in  the  figure  of  her  real 
husbaml.  'Fluis  he  delects  llicir  guilt ;  exposes  the  odious  character 
of  sin,  and  brings  the  partner  of  his  crimes  to  merited  punishment. 
Divest  the  paragraph  of  its  personification,  and  you  have  this  simple 
meaning  :  “  'Fhe  C'hri.stian  law ,  far  surpassing  all  other  laws  in  extent 
and  efficacy,  pronounces  a  person  criminal,  thougli  his  crimes  may  bi? 
unsirn  by  man,  and  tbougb  committed  only  in  design.  Extending  its 
cognisance  to  the  bo.som  of  men,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  diseern- 
UH'nt,  it  decides  upon  their  characters  from  the  motives  and  designs 
of  their  hearts,  and  thus  detects  and  punishes  sins,  w’hich  pass  iin- 
dfteeled  ami  unpunished  hv  oilier  laws.**  ’  pp.  Dl>— 101. 

Dr.  Jones,  in  considering  the  history  of  the  temptation  of 
Fh^i^!,  which  lie  regards  as  a  symbolical  repri*scntntioii  of  the 
ditliculties  with  whicli  our  Lord  had  to  contend,  in  the  discliarge 
ol  his  office,  and  of  the  feelings  which  such  difficulties  naturally 
awakened,  reviews  the  liypolliesis  of  Tarmer,  which  lie  pro¬ 
nounces  to  be  remote  from  the  truth.  Of  Karmer’s  theological 
r«*|Mff‘*th)n,  ns  connected  with  the  “  ln(|uiry,'*  a  severe  judgement 
w  delivered  in  the  following  sentence. 

‘  NVith  the  New  Testament  in  our  hands,  we  feel  ourselves  aur- 
roundctl  with  the  mild  and  benignant  splendour  of  tiutli  and  reality  ; 
hut  this  critic  would  involve  our  bemispberc  in  gloom,  at  the  moment 
the  gun  of  rigbleousncss  sheds  his  purest,  screnest  rays  on  our  hori. 
*nn ;  and  with  preposterous  otficiousness,  w’ould  reflect  on  our  path 
the  livid  light  of  a  midnight  taper,  when  the  Son  of  (iod  hinii»clf  stands 
hifore  u.<i,  clothed  with  the  luminary  of  day.’  p. 

I  lie  following  remarks  are  truly  excellent,  the  sentiment  mi>st 
<^»rreet  and  admirably  expressed,  and  well  deserving  ol  the  se- 
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rioiis  adctUioii  of  those  persons  whom  it  iminoiriately  conocrui 
nut  fori'ctVm*^  the  learned  Kssimuis  himself.  * 


•  lie  M’ho  hopes  to  j;ain  the  favour  of  tlie  public,  as  a  translator  of 
the  Scriptures,  must  in  some  respects  consult  the  public  taste.  Hii 
object  snouhl  he  rather  than  proiluec  a  new,  to  improve  the  old  tmns. 
lation,  supplying;  its  defects;  correcting  its  errors  in  sense  or  in  gram¬ 
mar;  polisliing  It  where  it  is  vulgar;  and  rendering  it  more  smooth 
and  rtowing  where  it  is  inelegant  or  inharmonious  in  arrangement. 
At  least,  however  new  his  translation  might  he,  he  must  not  seek  to 
give  it  the  roundness  and  variety  of  a  modern  Knglish  composition, 
hut  study  to  preserve  the  characteristic  tenour  of  the  original;  its 
iinvarieil  ease  ;  its  graceful  simplicity ;  its  freedom  from  the  studied 
pomp  and  variety  of  iliciion  on  common  subjects ;  and  its  natural  ele¬ 
vation  into  true  suhlimity,  ulien  swelling  witli  tlic  weight  aiid  ampli- 
tude  of  the  sentiments  which  it  conveys  ;  and  these  characteristics  are 
often  happily  preserved  in  the  authorized  version,  however  defective 
in  many  places.  'I'hcsc  excellencies,  wherever  they  occur,  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  iiulispensahic  hy  being  long  familiar  to  our  ears;  having 
been  made  the  lessons  of  our  ehildhood,  and  still  the  subjects  of  so¬ 
lemn  meditation  in  our  riper  years.’  p.  1  11. 

Of  Mr.  Ih  llamy  tin*  following  opinion  is  delivered. 

‘  This  gentleman  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  amongst  the  rab¬ 
bles,  and  to  have  drunk  deep  ot  their  learning.  Imt  he  has  not  been 
fortunate  in  the  period  of  liis  birth.  Had  he  Hourislied  in  the  dark 
ages,  he  might  have  imposed  on  the  public  without  impeachment, 
such  mystic  eomimlrumsd’or  I  lebrew  lore  ;  hut  it  is  too  much  in  the 
present  enlighteneil  slate  of  criticism,  to  expect  men  to  receive  hw 
i'ahalistic  nonsense,  though  delivered  with  the  authority  of  an  oracle.’ 
p.  I  M). 


Art.  111.  .in  Inquinf  an  the  Ihitq  of  Cltrisiianx  xvi/h  respect  to  f^ar: 
inehiding  an  Kxamimitioii  of  the  i’rineipie  ut  the  London  and 
American  l\‘ace  Siuieties.  In  a  Series  of  Letters.  Ly  John 
Shepparil,  .Author  of  Letters  descriptive  of  a  'four  on  tlie  Continent, 
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^^11  IS  is  fh'cidedly  the  best  work  that  we  have  yet  seen 
®  on  th«»  suhj(*ct  of  War,  viewed  in  comicNion  with  tin*  prac¬ 
tical  ipiestion  of  t/if  (lutif  of  a  prh'ate  C  hrislitm,  'To  dilate 
on  the  horrors  of  war,  is  llu'  easy  task  ol  the  poet  or  the  his¬ 
torian  ;  Imt  no  one  was  ever  vet,  by  the  most  pathetic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  iniscTii's  inciileiit  to  the  stirring  coidlict  ol  ar¬ 
mies,  inspired  with  a  virtuous  <letest*ation  of  the  jirinciple  of  '^ar. 
T'o  prove  *  that  not  a  single  war  has  been  undertaken,  in  whicb 
*  the  millions  lavished  on  the  cause,  have  not  all  been  cheated 
‘  away  from  us  hv  the  phantom  of  an  imaginary  interest,-— 
wouhl  also  he  easy  ;  hnl  it  would  leave  iintonched  the  uiain 
rpiesiion,  whether  War  in  itself,  be  in  any  case  eoiiijiatible  with 
C'hristian  principle. 


Slit'ppanl  UH  If  'ur.  «37 

It  is  pft'iirraily  known,  that  the  ‘  Society  for  the  promotion  of 

*  perniiiiient  auil  univorsul  IVucc,’  set  out  with  the  bromi  position, 

ilu  ir  rniidaiuental  principle,  *  that  all  war  is  inconsistent  with 

*  Christianity,  and  tJiat  all  co-operation  in  war  is,  on  Christian 
‘  princijdes,  unhiwtuh’  This  is  understood  to  be  the  prevailiiis^ 
M^ntimeiil  of  the  respectable  Society  of  Friends;  ajid  with  this 
i>  ill  ‘::oncral  connecte<l  another  principle,  that  all  resistance  of 
evil  by  pliysical  force  or  violence,  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  Cbrisiianity.  'I'he  denial  of  a  ri"ht  in  society,  to  take  away 
life,  under  any  circiiiiistanccs, seems  to  follow  almost  as  a  corollary. 
Could  this  la^3t  opinion,  indeed,  he  snhstantiated,  the  question  of 
the  lawfulness  of  war  would  he  at  once  determined.  ‘  Whether 

*  the  pnrale  defence  of  his  own  or  another's  life  he  lawful  for 

*  a  Christian  living  under  civil  government,’  is,  however,  an  in- 
ijuiry  by  no  means  necessarily  connected  w  ith  the  jiresent  subject. 
The  Author  takes  a  perfectly  distinct  ground,  in  contemliiig,  in 
ojiposition  to  tlie  principle  of  the  Peace  Society,  that  all  war  is 
sot  unlawful  :  his  simple  argument  is,  *  tiie  necessity  of  civil 

*  i^overnment,  and  of  the  coercive  authority  involved  in  it,  as  re- 
‘cognised  by  the  Christian  revelation.* 

*  It  is  the  end  of  coercive  authority  to  restrain  and  punish  evil¬ 
doers,  in  conformity  to  justice,  in  order  to  that  end,  its  amount  and 
Ks  exercise  must  be  correspondent  to  the  number  and  the  means  of 
tho««*  evil-doers.  For,  it  is  evident,  that  a  body  of  determined  rioters, 
or  a  coips  of  banditti,  or  invading  foreigners,  cannot  be  cocrccd  by 
the  ordinary  instruments  of  municipal  law.  Such  evihdoers  would 
unavoidably  become,  if  not  adequately  resisted,  the  givers  and  exe¬ 
cutors  of  the  law  which  their  ow'n  will  might  dictate.  The  only  pos- 
lible  way  of  controlling  such  oHeiulers  is  by  an  armed  force  superior 
to  their  own.  If  the  ruler  **  beureth  not  the  sword  in  vain,”  it  must 
he  because  there  are  other  swords  at  his  direction.  Tlie  mere  display 
of  his  own,  ns  an  ensign  of  oitice,  can,  in  such  cases,  avail  nothing*  if 
the  lives  of  such  associated  oifenders  arc  forfeited  witliout  judiciul 
condemnation,  it  is  on  the  same  account  as  the  life  of  u  single  cri¬ 
minal  has  sometimes  been,  on  account  of  resistance  to  tlic  lawful  ap¬ 
prehension  of  his  person.  If  they  do  noi  so  resist,  or  even  if  they  sur¬ 
render  themselves  after  resistance,  they  become  prisoners  of  the  State. 
The  person  who  takes  up  arms,  at  the  summons  of  his  government,  to 
*s*ist  in  apprehending  these  criminals,  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
M^rves  the  State  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  the  officer  of  justice 
'»ho  apprehends,  by  force,  an  armed  and  resolute  robber.  I  lie  one 
force  is  called,  from  its  organization,  civil ;  and  the  other,  military; 
hut  their  acts  in  such  cases  admit  of  no  real  distinction.  A  contest 
“gainst  either  banditti,  rebels,  or  invaders,  may  be  protracted,  offensive, 
•ml  bloody  ;  and  so,  on  a  minute  scale,  may  be  ifie  pursuit  of  a  single 
desperate  robber  ;  yet  both  may  be  purely  defensive  of  tlie  putulc 
P««ce.’  pp. 

*  That  there  may  be  cases  of  defensive  war,  not  at  ad  difiering  in 
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principle  and  design  from  the  acts  of  civil  power,  will,  1  think,  be  in. 
disputable,  if  we  supnose  the  institution  of  a  court  of  internationid 
appeal,  such  as  the  IVacc  Society*  itself  very  laudably  suggested  to 
the  Congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  l«)r  the  prevention  ot  the  appeal  to 
arms.  As  soon  as  we  conceive  of  u  court  of  justice  acting  in  this 
wider  sphere,  it  must  be  iiumediutely  perceived  what  would  be  the  ul. 
tiioute  form  of  its  interpositions  to  “  keep  the  peace**  in  Kurope. 

*  If  such  a  court  of  international  appeal  had  been  instituted  in  1802, 
after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  does  any  one  imagine  that  tlie  Dey  of  Al¬ 
giers  would  have  concurred  in  it;  or  that  the  First  Consul  of  Francf, 
had  he  done  so,  would  have  really  submitted  to  its  decisions?  We 
shall  suppose,  for  argument’s  sake,  tliut  tlie  character  of  Alexander, 
who  hud  newly  ascended  tlie  Russian  throne,  had  been  then  what  it 
now  appears,  and  that  he  had  honestly  acceded  to  the  formation  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  concert  w  ith  the  British  and  some  other 
Kuropean  governments,  and  with  the  North  American  States.  We 
shall  then  suppose,  that,  on  ditibrcnces  arising  between  France  and 
Russia,  the  latter  power  expressed  a  sincere  readiness  to  submit  them 
to  the  interiiationul  court,  but  that  Napoleon  (whether  he  had  no- 
minaliy  acceded  to  that  institution  or  otherwise)  declined  all  appeal 
and  arbitration,  and  inarched  into  Russia  at  the  bead  of  his  armies,  is 
he  did  a  few  years  after.  What  was  tlie  international  court  to  hive 
done  in  such  a  conjuncture,  hut  to  have  sanctioned,  if  not  assisted, 
the  Russian  government  in  collecting  a  superior  force,  (which  might 
be  named,  wlien  acting  under  that  sanction,  an  immense  military  po¬ 
lice,)  to  seize  or  expel  those  invading  robbers?  What  otRcers  ol 
justice  would  be  competent  to  inforce  the  decisions  of  such  u  court, 
except  that  dreadful  array  called  an  army  ? 

Again,  let  us  suppose  the  corsairs  of  Algiers  to  attack  the  merchant 
ships  of  (treat  Britain  or  America,  and  carry  their  crews  into  staveii : 
a  supposition  too  oRen  justified  by  facts.  In  what  way  could  the 
court  repress  or  prevent  these  barbarous  aggressions,  except  by  au¬ 
thorizing  the  British  or  American  governments  (if  it  be  implieii,  io 
the  notion  of  such  a  court,  that  nrry  act  of  national  liostility  would 
require  its  sanction)  to  capture  those  pirates,  or  even  assault  ihcro  in 
their  strong  hold.  To  allege,  that  such  an  iiiternutiuiial  court,  being 
founded  on  principles  of  peace,  must  tmt  direct  or  authorize  the  use 
of  force  against  determined  aggressors,'  w  hether  by  land  or  sea,  is  U) 
deny  to  it  tfic  very  same  kind  of  power  wliicli  must  necessarily  reside 
in  courts  of  narrower  jurisdiction,  unless  crime  is  to  be  prevented  or 
punished  by  miracle. 

•  In  fact,  to  deny  to  tlie  supreme  authority,  wliether  national  or  in- 
lernational,  the  right  of  coercion,  is  a  contradiction  :  it  is  to  dcoj  to 
it  that  w  liicli  is  its  essence.  But  the  only  cotTcion  w  iiich  can  be  e** 
ereised  by  the  supposetl  international  court,  ij,  defensive  war.  R 
the  use  ot  arms  in  defence  of  public  peace  and  justice ;  and,  if  thii 
w  ere  not  allowed  »is  the  drrmcr  restart  of  such  a  court,  it  would  be  lik® 
a  municipal  court  wliose  judge  and  officers  were  iinpowered  to  use 
only  iHTsuorioii.*  pp.  7 — IO. 

•  5*0  long  as  there  are  individuals,  associated  bodiosi  or  governments. 
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who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  abstain  frona  aggression,  coercion  is  nc- 
ctttAry  to  the  ends  of  justice  and  tranquilliiy.  Or,  in  otlier  words, 
government  is  essential  to  social  order,  and,  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
world,  coercion  is  essential  to  government/ 

Now,  to  maintain  that  what  is  thus  necessary  to  tlie  ends  of 
ju’»tice,  and  essi»ntial  to  good  government,  is  inconsistent  with 
Christianity,  would  be  as  much  as  to  say  that  “  the  ordinance  of 
“  (lod”  is  at  variance  with  his  revealed  will  ^  that  a  civil  go¬ 
vernor  cannot  be  a  Christian,  and  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of 
society  that  he  should  be  one.  This  conse(|ucnce  would  in‘c*es- 
ssrily  follow,  it  not  only  unrigbh'ous  war,  hut  the  ciuployiueiit 
of  military  force  in  any  case,  ho  unlawful. 

Hut  Christianity,  we  are  well  assured,  was  designed  to  intro¬ 
duce  no  alteration  in  our  civil  rights  and  obligations,  and  there- 
fore,  if  any  passages  in  tlu*  New  'restaiiient  should  seem  to  forbid 
tlif  discharge  of  what  must  needs  be  in  some  cases  a  political  and 
!M»cial  duty,  it  must  arise  from  some  misappreboiision  of  their 
scope  and  meaning.  Mr.  Sheppard  shews,  tliat  the  cominund 
given  by  our  Lord  to  bis  disciples  not  to  resist  evil,  cannot 
betaken  literally,  without  a  departure  from  those  rules  of  rational 
interpretation,  which  are  without  scruple  applied  to  other  pre¬ 
cepts  resting  on  the  same  Divine  authority.  The  prohibition  of 
our  Lord  had  evi<icntly  a  reference  to  the  spirit  of  retaliation 
aliicli  (he  judicial  enactments  of  the  31osaio  law  might  seem  to 
saiietioii,  and  it  will  not  justify  an  ahandomuent  of  civil  or  po¬ 
litical  duties. 

In  the  fourth  letter,  the  Author,  having  thus  cleared  his 
^ound,  proceeds  to  meet  the  main  (piestion  :  Mn  what  cases,  or 

*  in  what  manner  may  a  Christian  consistently  co-operate  in 

*  war  f* 

*  Tlic  only  general  answ'er,  conformable  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  my  past  reasonings,  is  this:^//!  those  cases^  and  in  that  man^ 
ncr,  alunct  where  he  may  conscientiously  regard  himself  as  an  af^ent  of 
juiiicial  authority^  national  or  international.  This  rule,  1  apprehend, 
will  be  found  to  restrain  the  Christiau  from  co-operating  (until  tome 
international  authority  or  sanction  is  resorted  to)  in  many  of  those 
enterprises  which  the  moral  reasonings  of  political  and  even  pro¬ 
fessedly  Christian  philosophers  are  employed  to  justify.’ 

The  1  angnage  of  both  Montesquieu  and  (Jrotius  res|>eciing 
(he  right  of  Slates  to  wage  war  for  their  own  preservation,  and 
the  coimetpient  riglit,  in  certain  cases,  of  conquest,  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  individual  communities  are,  like  individual  savages, 
subject  to  no  other  law  than  that  of  nature.  Hut,  as  Mr.  S.  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  theirs  is  not  a  slate  of  mere  nature,  hut  a  state  in  which 

*  both  civil  improvcineiit  and  revealed  knowledge  capacitate 

(hem,  and  render  it  their  duty,  to  impose  on  themselves  some 

*  binding  regulation  for  the  good  of  the  whole.'  At  all  events, 
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the  ChrUlian  ‘  cannot  use  arms  at  the  unlitnUcd  tlirecllon  of  the 

‘  Slate.’ 

*  Very  far  am  I  from  supposinj^,  that  there  are  no  true  Christlmi 
Sn  that  profesi^ion ;  on  tiic  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  (tince 
we  have  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  fact,)  that  there  have  beea 
di^itiiiguished  examples  of  piety  in  it,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  still  arc  such  :  hut  I  must  regard  their  approval  of 
iiidimited  military  Service  as  an  erroneous  view  of  Christian  duly ; 
since  1  cannot  see  how  a  Christian  can  justify  himself  in  actively 
aiding  measures  and  enterprises  that  are  wnchristiun.  But  it  cannot 
1)0  doubted,  that  he  is  always  liahU  to  the  ytccrssit:/  of  doing  so,  ai  i 
rnemher  of  a  body  which  is  placed  at  the  entire  disposal  of  a  Stale, 
und  obliged  to  act  mechanically  at  its  command,  fo  place  himself 
under  such  an  engagement  is  not  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion, 
nor  to  the  moral  liberty  of  man,  and  the  proper  ends  of  government. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  and  has  probably  been  said,  in  defence  of  un- 
iimited  service,  **  lie  who  hears  arms  for  the  State,  is,  in  this  chi. 
ructer  or  otiice,  merely  an  instrument,  and,  as  such,  not  accountable. 
The  military  otHcer,  or  soldier,  though  they  vhc)  may  be  liable  to  aid  or 
execute  acts  of  injustice,  are  (is)  blameless,  while  acting  under  a  lawful 
authority.  And,  besides  this,  the  common  soldier  is,  necessarily,  a 
mere  instrument,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  political  justice, 
and  total  incapacity  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  service  in  which 
lie  is  engaged  :  so  that  he  escapes  moral  responsibility,  in  tw’o  ways; 
by  a  defect  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  by  devolving  it,  like  his  superion, 
on  the  government  which  they'  serve.  The  criminality,  if  any,  rcfti 
wholly  with  that  supreme  authority  which  devises  and  directs  the 
wrong.**  1  nnsw’er  l^ut  every  man  who  bears  the  name  of  Chris* 
tian,  IS  a  subject  of  that  revealed  law  of  (rod  which  all  wrong. 

JIo  cannot,  when  invited  or  summoned  to  become  a  soldier,  without 
due  limitation  of  service,  convert  himself,  before  entering  on  such  an 
engagement,  into  an  irresponsible  mechanical  instrument,  like  the 
bayonet  which  he  is  to  wear,  or  the  cannon  which  he  is  to  point.  If 
he  has  seen  or  heard  the  prcccpfs  of  the  Decalogue  and  ot  the  New 
'resinment,  he  cannot  annul  the  moral  obligation  to  obey  them,  though 
he  may  be  insensible  or  regardless  of  it.  We  know  too  well,  that 
llirrc  are  multitudes  who  hear  the  Cliristian  name,  still  in  suchasuio 
ot  moral  ignorance  and  depravity  as  to  become  unthinking  or  ap¬ 
proving  instruments  of  evil.  Such  instruments  have  been  at  once  the 
shield  and  sword  of  uni  liristian  power  ;  and  it  has  been  one  great 
motive  for  the  alliance  between  sujx'rstition  and  despotism,  to  mnintaio 
that  ignoraace  which  leads  to  blind  subserviency.  It  was  natural  that 
H  Huonaparto  should  insert  “  imlitarif  service'*  in  the  imperial  calc* 
chism,  as  a  primary  duty,  for  the  subjects  whom  he  afterwards  called 
“  chair  .)  canon  hut  one  would  wonder,  that  blind  unlimited  instru¬ 
mentality  to  power  should  be  thought  consi.stent  with  iluty  in  a  l*ro- 
testant  country,  where  endeavours  are  made,  on  all  hands,  to  imbue 
the  population  wiili  (diristian  knowledge  ;  whicli  means,  if  it  mean  any 
thing,  a  know  leclge  to  refuse  tlie  evil  and  choose  llie  good,  and  not  W 
be  a  partaker  in  other  men’s  sins,”  *  pp.  G9— 7-. 
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Tlif  ni!vocatos  of  pas^iive  ohetlieiicc  have  attempted  to  give 
iheir  hasc  notions  the  weight  of  Divine  authority,  hy  ineaini  of 
ihat  literal  and  partial  mode  of  quoting  Scripture,  which  haa  been 
ilif  favourite  resource  of  the  Homanista.  Hut,  if  the  exhortation, 
“  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lonra 
“  ^:lke,”  could  avail  to  suspend  the  higher  ohliguliuns  of  Chria* 
tianduty,  upon  the  sajne  principle,  servants,  who  are  enjoined  to 
“obey  ill  all  things”  their  “masters  according  to  the  flesh/’ 
would  also  be  irresponsible  for  comluct  however  iniipiitous,  that 
might  be  exacted  from  them  in  domestic  service.  No  Christian, 
thru,  is  at  liberty  to  enter  on  the  unlitnilvfl  military  service  of  a 
government ;  but  he  may  consistently,  and  with  the  greatest  pro- 
lirietVt  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  A  national 
b>a*e  for  the  public  peucr  and  security,  is  not  more  tiMchristiaii 
tliai)  a  municipal  force;  and  therefore,  if  with  a  safe  c*onscience 
li^can  serve  as  a  cotininhte^  lie  can  have  no  good  reason  for  re* 
fijNing,  on  the  ground  of  considence,  to  serve,  when  legally  called 
ujioM,  us  a  militia-man  ;  nor  even  as  a  sea-man,  although  the 
moment  tliut  a  man  is  called  upon  to  ipiit  his  country,  as  in 
the  case  of  naval  service,  tlic  question  becomes  involved  in 
greater  dilliculty.  The  practice  of  impressing,  which  Lord 
Matislield  owned  that  nothing  hut  the  safety  of  the  State  could 
vindicate,  hears  so  close  a  resemhiaiice  to  the  conscriptions  of 
Ibe  Freiicii  government,  that  those  who  loudly  4*xclaiin  against 
the  latter,  would  find  it  diiliciilt  to  apologise  for  the  former 
practice,  where  it  extends  to  unlimited  service.  Colonial  service 
\i  aiiutlicr  point  of  some  ajiparent  <lifliculty.  Mr.  Sliepjiard 
rnlers  at  large  into  the  consideration  of  it ;  he  admits  that,  with 
hU  views,  a  Christian  could  not  engage  in  expeditions  having 
lor  tlicir  oitject  the  national  aggrandizement  by  means  of  colonial 
conquests  ;  but  service  specitieally  limited  to  the  defence  of  our 
colonies,  lulls  under  the  same  general  rule,  so  far  us  resjM?cls 
ill  lawfulness,  as  home  service  fur  the  defence  of  onr  country, 
Coiujiiest  in  order  to  security,  has  ever  been  the  hollow  plea  of 
tmbiiioii  for  nets  of  the  most  nefarious  aggression  ;  and  most 
inodoni  coalitions  have  had  no  better  ground  than  this.  Tliere 
»»‘iy,  however,  our  Aiitlior  remarks,  ‘  occur  cases  hi  whicli  it 

*  dull  be  the  iluty  of  a  nation  to  give  defensive  succour  to  a 

*  friendly  State  attacked  or  in  danger,  or  to  Join  in  the  ciM»rcivo 

*  acts  ot  a  confederacy  which  deserves  the  character  ot  an  inter* 

‘  naiional  judicature.’ 

‘  I  have  already  made  a  reserve  on  the  subject  of  specific  service  : 
1  luve  not  aflirmed,  that  there  is  no  possible  c.isc  in  which  such  an 
y^lension  of  defensive  service  may  be  a  duty.  1  have  not  said,  tor 
ii»»Unce,  that  the  tive  hundred  gentlemen  who,  in  Queen  Kli/abetli's 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Low  Cuuntrie.s,  when  conflicting 
•'aaiiiit  the  hateful  tyranny  of  I’liilip  11.,  acted  an  unchristian  pari ; 
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nor  that  militia  regiinenU,  volunteering  as  rucIi,  to  assUt  our  Dutch 
allies  in  defending  their  country,  within  it.i  Itorders^  uIUt  the  declan, 
tion  of  war  hy  France  against  Fnghind  and  Holland  in  1793,  would 
have  engaged  in  an  unchristian  service :  but  all  foreign  service  in 
order  to  be  engagcil  in  with  a  safe  conscience,  must,  as  I  judge,  be 
strictly  and  xpeciJicaUu  limited  :  it  must  be  a  voluntary  and  special  ei- 
tension  of  the  general  duty  of  home  defence.* 

Again. 

*  If  the  king  of  Sardinia  should  revive  the  cruel  persecution  of  hii 
ancestors  ngumst  the  WuKlenses  in  his  Piedmontese  valleys,  (Jreti 
Dritain  ought  to  hear,  and  would  hear,  with  deep  concern,  the  wrongs 
of  softer ing  Protestants.  If  our  government  partook  that  concern, 
and,  alter  the  failure  of  earnest  diplomatic  remonstrances,  sought 
and  obtaineil  the  concurrence  of  other  IVotestant  States,  to  its  taking 
possession  of  (icnoa,  only  till  securities  were  given  for  the  cessafioa 
of  persecution  and  the  full  toleration  of  the  sufterers, — were  1  a 
member  of  a  national  militia,  1  certainly  should  not  object  ( under  luch 
a  judicial  sanction)  to  embark  in  that  spccijic  service.* 

It  Khnuhl  seem  to  he  clear,  that,  if  any  circumstances  cin 
justify  an  armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  either  to 
the  invasions  of  a  foreign  despot  or  to  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
rulers,  those  same  cireumstaiices  will  justify  a  Christian  in  vo* 
liiuteering  his  personal  services  in  aid  of  the  ojipressed  pirty. 
Tlie  .\utlior  avows  that  his  Keutimeuts  arc  fully  compatible  wiih 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  l*uley,  that  the  submission  *  wbicli  snrrcnden 
‘  the  liberty  of  a  nation  and  entails  slavery  upon  future  gene- 

*  rations,  is  enjoined  by  no  law  of  rational  morality.*  Rut  he 
who  refuses  from  principles  of  peace  and  justice,  to  be  the  in¬ 
strument  of  aggression  aliroad,  will  not,  he  argues,  he  easily 
prompted  to  liave  recourse  to  the  use  of  the  extreme  means  of 
resistance  to  the  govemnienl  at  home.  From  the  widest  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  sentiments  advivcated  in  tlicse  Letters,  a  constilu- 
tional  government  could  have  nothing  to  fear,  unless  it  can  be 
shewn  that  a  love  of  peace  tends  to  insubordination,  and  iliiti 
conscientious  man  does  not  make  the  best  subject. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  employment  of  force,  civil  or 
military,  by  a  government,  incompatible  with  the  dictates  of 
INiristianily  ;  but,  remarks  onr  Author,  *  I  should  be  the  !•< 

*  person  to  enter  on  the  bard  task  of  shewing  that  Christianity  b 

*  at  all  compatible  with  such  a  policy  as  rulers  and  ministers  of 
‘  state,  professing  C'liristianity,  have  hitherto  frequently  adopted.* 
As  a  consistent  ('bristian,  be  cannot  but  ileprecatc  that  policy 
which  maintains  an  cstablisbinent  of  troops  for  unlimited  service; 
and  as  a  lover  of  his  country  also,  he  contends  against  the  ne- 
ci*ssiiy  as  well  as  the  lawfulness,  on  his  principles,  of  slandinf 
armies,  lie  quotes  from  Mailame  <le  Stael,  the  just  sentiment, 
that  ‘  legnlai*  troops  are  an  unhappy  iuveniion.*  ‘  Could  they 


4  ^  (luppressetl  at  once  throiii^hout  tlic  whole  of  Kurope/  saya 
that  eloquent  Writer,  ^  mankind  would*  huve  taken  a  |;reat  step 
*  towards  the  perltH'tion  of  social  order.*  One  of  the  reasons  as- 
by  Dr.  Faley  fur  preferring  a  standin*^  army  to  a  numerous 
niilitiai  i?**  ‘  the  doubt  whether  any  government  can  lon^  be 
^MH’urc  where  the  people  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms.* 
But  to  this  argument,  ‘  an  obvious  answer,*  Mr.  S.  remarks, 
*i!i  atibrded  by  the  measures  of  the  late  war.* 

*  It  was  commenced  on  the  plea  that  popular  disaffection  existed  In 
thli  country,  fomented  by  neuce  and  intercourse  with  Trance ;  yet, 
in  the  course  of  it,  almost  all  the  regular  forces  were  at  times  sent  out 
of  the  island,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  arm,  not  only  a  very 
numerous  militia,  but  a  much  greater  number  of  all  ranks  in  volun- 
ury  association.  This  fact  must  silence  (until  the  government  or  the 
people  be  essentially  different  from  whut  they  were  during  the  late 
vor)  the  plea,  that  this  nation  cannot  be  trusted  with  its  own  de¬ 
fence/  p.  1  -ki. 

Among  the  opposite  dangers  which  seem  at  the  present 
moment  to  hang  over  the  destinies  of  our  country,  the  greatest 
of  all  is  that  which  is  presented  by  our  immense  military  e«- 
tiblisliment.  Were  it  true,  as  the  partisans  of  corruption  are 
continually  telling  us,  that  that  establishment  is  required  to  keep 
down  (he  spirit  of  disaffection,  that  our  civil  institutions  are  in. 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty  and  order,  the  time  would 
have  arrived  when  the  English  constitution  would  in  effect  have 
been  superseded  by  a  military  despotism.  Such  a  dea|»otisin 
would  by  no  means  he  felt  us  intolerable  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nation,  accustomed  as  they  have  been  to  acquiesce  with 
perfect  com|)lacency  in  that  approach  towards  it  which  consists  in 
theidentitication  of  the  legislative  authority  with  the  executive, — 
it  would  by  no  means  be  intolerable  so  long  as  the  army  answered 
with  the  regularity  of  a  machine  to  the  impulse  of  the  Civil 
Power.  Hut  let  a  disputed  succession,  or  some  other  national 
question,  ])rescnt  to  the  soldiery  an  alternative  deU*rminahlc  by 
their  will,  and  at  the  same  time  awake  the  consciousness  of  their 
physical  power,  and  then,  where  are  wc  ?  What  is  to  keep  the 
trmy  loyal,  after  they  have  put  down  disaffection  in  (he  people  ? 
(lod  forbid  that  ministerial  imbecility  and  obstinacy  should  ever 
bring  so  fearful  an  experiment  to  its  issue!  Hut  it  is  to  he  feared 
that  we  have  not  yet  ex|>€rienccd  half  of  the  heiielits  which  form 
the  baleful  legacy  of  the  war. 
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Art.  IV^  1.  Thr  ^fonn^tcry :  a  Homance.  Py  the  Author  of  Wi. 
vrriv.  In  three  Volumes,  l‘Jmo.  Second  Kdition.  lulinburvL 
I8«\  ^ 

2.  The  Abbot.  By  the  Author  of  Wavcrlcy.  In  three  Volumes 
12mo.  Kdinhurgh.  182t).  ’ 

1  F  the  Author  of  Waverley  hail  luit  as  sound  a  jud‘;cinent  as 
he  lias  a  fiM  tile  iiiveiitioii  ;  hud  he,  in  addition  to  his  more 
splendid  (|uahtit's,  a  little  inon*  taste  and  a  little  more  self-denial, 
liis  talcs,  somewhat  reduced  ill  coinji.iss,  somewhat  more  *  few 
^  and  far  between,’  would  he  some  of  the  most  delightful  pro- 
ductioiui  that  e\er  maite 

‘  the  Intellectual  Power 
Bend  from  his  awful  throne  a  woiulering  ear, 

Aiul  smile.* 

iliit  that  the  Author’s  taste  and  judi^ement  do  not  always  serve 
him,  no  more  strikiiii^  ]>root  needs  have  been  given,  than  The 
hluiiiistery,  whitdi  might  have  passed  either  tor  some  fust  essay 
of  his  unripe  luney,  or  for  the  dregs  of  exhausted  genius,  lud 
not  the  latter  supposition  been  set  aside  hy  the  hasty  apiiearance 
of  a  Sequel,  in  which  Jedidiali  is  himself  again.  A  Sequel  it 
can  with  scarcely  any  propriety  he  termed,  since  the  conneiioo 
hetwerii  the  two  scries  is  exceedingly  slender,  and  the  general 
character  of  tlie  two  tales  is  altogether  ditferent.  In  the  Mo¬ 
nastery,  the  interest  is  made  in  u  great  measure  to  depend  upoa 
the  mysterious  agency  of  u  superiiutural  being,  a  clumsy  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  .Meriiiaiden  of  Uaveiiswood,  hut  much  more 
sociable,  tangible,  ami  musical,  and  her  potdical  etVusions  are 
the  prettii'st  things  in  tlie  work,  lii  the  Abbot,  ‘  the  whole 
‘  machinery  of  the  White  Lilly’  is  struck  out ;  the  alleged  reason 
being,  that  ‘  the  public  taste  gives  little  encouragement  to  thoiic 
*  legendary  superstitions  which  formed  the  delight  alternately 
‘  and  the  terror  of  our  predecessors.’  In  plain  Knglish,  the 
Author  has  hud  the  intimation  very  distinctly  convoyed  to  him, 
that  the  thing  did  not  take,  that  it  was  considered  as  a  failure; 
and  it  must  have  been  conveyed  to  him  under  high  authority,  for 
him  to  pay  attention  to  the  suggestion,  lie  is  not  wont  to 
consult  the  ciiiics  tii  these  matters.  Hut  in  our  hiimhlc  judge¬ 
ment,  he  does  the  public  taste  much  wrong  in  attributing  to  no 
general  a  cause  as  u  disrelish  for  such  legendary  superstitioo*, 
its  dissitisfaetion  with  his  own  bungling  management  of  ilieiD. 
I'lie  White  I  iady  of  Aveiiel  belongs  to  a  heautiltil  class  of 
fictions  which  are  still  capable  of  being  turned  to  good  account 
cither  in  poetry  or  romance,  if  the  artist  minds  his  lights  and  the 
keeping.  In  ‘  'I'he  Hride  of  Lammermuir,*  the  occasional 
touchi*s  of  the  supernatural,  so  finely  in  unison  with  the  dark 
and  stormy  mlouring  of  the  tale,  tend  wonderfully  to  enhance 
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the  real  interest,  and  to  streng^tlien  the  hold  wliieh  the  story 
uke^  on  the  iiim^inatiou.  Rut  the  White  Lady  <loes  nut  Imr- 
nioni^e  with  tlie  heteroi^eneous  materials  out  of  which  ‘  the 
♦  Monastery’  is  huilt.  The  Author  does  not  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  at  first  what  she  is  to  do,  and  towards 
(he  end  of  the  tale,  he  is  evidently  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  her. 
At  first,  slie  would  seem  to  he  a  mere  pranksome  water*  sjirile, 
who  has  a  mind  to  make  of  a  fat  friar  food  for  the  kelpy  ;  next, 
die  distini;uishcs  herself  us  the  fairy  piardian  of  a  black-letter 
Hihle.  Her  very  existence,  we  are  told,  is  mysteriously  iden- 
tifunl  with  the  I  louse  of  A  vend ;  yet,  she  readily  obeys  (he 
incantation,  and  attaches  herself  to  the  destiny  of  a  peasant’s 
son  wholly  unconnected  with  that  honourable  house.  She  is  as 
local  a  (goddess  as  any  naiad,  or  any  wonder-working  vin;iti  in 
the  Romish  calendur ;  nevertheless,  she  is  a  great  traveller,  and 
bails  a  thousand  miles  in  an  afternoon.  Lastly,  to  complete  this 
string  of  inconsistencies,  her  golden  zone  has  wasted  to  the 
fincm  ss  of  a  silken  thread,  at  the  close  of  the  first  tale,  in  token 
of  the  approaching  fall  and  extinction  of  *  lofty  Avenel.’  Rut, 
though  a  proplietess,  she  is  for  once  mistaken:  Fate  and  the 
Author  of  ‘The  Abbot’  have  willed  it  otherwise,  or  have  changed 
their  minds ;  for  she  is  said  to  have  been  subseipiently  seen 
‘  with  a  zone  of  gold  around  her  bosom,  as  broad  as  the  baldric 
‘of  an  Earl.’  A  similar  want  of  any  preiletormined  jdan  is 
Mrikingly  evident  throughout  the  dramatic  business  of  the 
.Monastery.  We  shall  scarcely  have  patience  to  conduct  our 
readers  through  the  wludc  tale,  but  will  try  to  sketch  its  feeble 
outline. 

The  widow  of  Sir  Walter  Avenel,  who  has  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  I*inkie-(Meuch,  has,  with  her  only  daughter,  taken  refuge  in 
the  'lower  of  Cilcndearg,  tenanted  by  a  Kirk-vassal’s  widow. 
Her  house  anil  lands  have  been  seized,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
Knglish,  by  Julian  Avenel,  the  younger  brother  of  her  deceased 
lord,  on  the  pretence  of  its  being  a  male  fief ;  and  she  has  no 
risonrce  but  to  waive  her  rights,  and  to  accept  of  the  bounty  of 
the  usurper.  Dame  Elspeth  (ilendinning,  the  ferrar’s  widow, 
haSj  (he  reader  will  have  anticipated,  two  sons.  Halbert  and 
Edward ;  and  Mary  of  Avenel  is  their  school-fellow  and  play¬ 
fellow.  The  first  incident  that  disturbs  the  monotony  of  their 
rciiremcnt,  is  the  illness  of  Mary’s  mother,  on  which  occasion 
one  ol  the  good  fathers  is  sent  for  from  St.  Mary’s  monastery, 
''ho  is  shocked  at  discovering  that  the  dying  lady  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scripture  rendered  into 
the  vidgar  tongue.  I'liat  copy  he  feloniously  decamps  with, 
hut  loss's  it  in  iiis  way  home,  being  so  rash  as  to  take  up  the 
'Hit**  Lady  behind  him. 
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*  As  Father  Fliilip  came  close  to  the  water’s  ed^e,  at  the  spo^ 
uhcre  he  was  to  enter  it,  tlicre  sat  a  female  under  a  large  brokcu 
scathed  oak  tree,  or  rather  under  the  remains  of  such  a  tree,  weep, 
ing,  wringing  her  hands,  and  looking  earnestly  on  the  current  of  ihf 
river.  The  Monk  was  struck  with  astonishment  to  sec  a  female  there 
at  that  time  of  night,  l^ut  he  was,  in  all  honest  service, — and  if  a 
st<  p  farther,  I  put  it  upon  his  ow  n  conscience, — a  devotinl  squire  of 
dames.  AtU‘r  observing  the  maiden  for  a  moment,  although  she 
sjrincd  to  take  no  notice  of  his  presence,  he  wa.<  moved  by  her  dis* 
trewi  and  willing  to  oHer  his  assistance.  Damsel,”  said  he,  “  thou 
scemc.Ht  in  no  ordinary  distress:  |>eradYenture,  like  myself,  thou  hast 
been  refused  passage  at  the  bridge  by  the  churlish  keeper,  and  thy 
crossing  may  concern  thee  cither  fur  pcrfurinance  of  a  vow,  or  some 
other  weighty  charge.” 

‘  'fhe  maiden  uttered  some  inarticulate  sounds,  looked  at  the  river, 
and  then  in  the  face  of  the  Sacristan.  It  struck  leather  I’hilip  at  that 
instant,  that  a  Highland  Chief  of  distinction  had  !>con  for  some  time 
e.xpected  to  his  vows  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Mary’s;  and  that 
|M>s.^ihly  this  fair  maiden  might  be  one  of  his  family,  travelling  alone 
for  accomplishment  of  a  vow’,  or  left  behind  by  some  accident,  to 
vkbom,  therefore,  it  would  be  but  right  and  cautious  to  use  tvtry 
civility  iu  Ins  power,  especially  as  she  seemed  unacquainted  with  the 
Lowland  tongue.  Such  at  least  was  the  only  motive  the  SucrUun 
was  ever  known  to  assign  for  his  courtesy;  if  there  w' as  any  other, 

1  once  mure  refer  it  to  his  own  conscience. 

‘  To  express  himself  by  signs,  the  common  language  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  the  cautious  Sacristan  first  pointed  to  the  river,  then  to  his 
mule’s  crupper,  and  then  made,  as  grarefully  as  he  could,  a  sign  to 
induce  the  i.iir  bolitary  to  mount  beliind  him.  She  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  his  meaning,  for  she  rose  up  as  if  to  accept  his  offer,  and  while 
the  gooil  M»)nk,  who,  as  \v('  have  hinted,  was  no  great  cavalier, 
laboured,  with  the  pres>ure  of  tfie  right  leg  and  tfie  use  of  the  left 
rein,  to  pl.ice  his  mule  with  her  side  to  the  bank  in  such  a  |>osition 
that  the  lady  might  mount  w  ith  ease,  she  rose  from  the  ground  with 
rather  purt<‘ntuus  activity,  and  Til  one  bound  sale  behind  the  Monk 
upon  the  animal,  much  the  firmer  riiler  of  the  two.  The  mule  by  no 
means  seeineil  to  approve  of  this  ilouhle  burthen;  she  bounded, 
bolted,  and  would  soon  have  thrown  Father  IMiilip  over  her  head, 
had  not  the  nnuilen  with  a  firm  hand  detained  him  in  the  saddle. 

‘  At  length  the  restive  brute  changed  her  humour  ;  and,  from  re¬ 
fusing  tt)  budge  olf  the  spot,  .suddenly  stretched  her  nose  homeward, 
and  tiaihed  into  the  ford  as  fast  os  she  could  scamper.  A  new 
terror  now  invaded  the  .^Ionk’s  mind — the  ford  .seemed  unusually 
deep,  the  water  eddied  off  in  strong  ripple  from  llie  counter  of  lb<* 
mule,  and  began  to  rise  UfKin  her  side.  I’hilip  lost  his  pri*sencc^ 
mind,  which  was  at  no  time  bis  most  reatiy  attribute,  the  muic 
yielded  to  ilie  weight  of  the  current,  and  as  the  rider  was  not  atten¬ 
tive  to  kjeep  her  head  turned  up  the  river,  she  drilttnl  downward, 
lost  the  ford  aiul  her  fooling  at  once,  and  began  to  gwim  willi 
head  ilown  ilie  .stream.  .\nd  what  w;is  sufficiently  strange,  at  the 
same  moiucni,  notwiihstaiiding  the  extreme  peril,  the  danibcl  bcgiu^ 
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in  mpt  tlicrcbv  inrrcasinj;,  if  any  tiling  could  increase,  the  bodily 
tear  of  the  worthy  Sacristan, 

‘  Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright, 

T5oth  current  and  ripple  arc  dancing  in  light. 

\Vc  have  roused  the  night  raven,  i  heard  him  croak. 

As  we  plashed  along  beneath  the  oak 

That  dings  its  broad  branches  so  far  and  so  wide, 

1’hcir  shadows  are  dancing  in  midst  of  the  tide. 

“  Who  wakens  my  nestlings,”  the  raven  he  said, 

“  My  beak  shall  ere  morn  in  his  blood  be  red, 

For  a  blue  swolen  corpse  is  a  dainty  meal, 

And  ril  have  my  share  willi  the  pike  and  the  cel.** 

‘  Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright. 

There’s  a  golden  gleam  on  (he  distant  height : 

There’s  a  silver  shower  on  the  alder*s  dank. 

And  the  drooping  willows  that  wave  on  the  bank. 

]  see  tile  Abbey,  both  turret  and  tower. 

It  is  all  astir  for  the  vesper  hour; 

riie  Monks  for  the  chapel  arc  leaving  each  cell, 

liut  where’s  Father  Fhiiip.  should  toll  the  bell  i 

*  Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright. 

Downward  w'c  drift  through  shadow  and  light, 
lender  yon  roek  the  eddies  sleep, 

('aim  and  silent,  dark  and  deep. 

'I'he  Kelpy  has  risen  from  tlio  fathomless  pool, 

He  has  lighted  his  candle  of  death  and  of  dool : 

Look,  Father,  look,  and  you'll  laugh  to  see 
How  lie  gapes  and  glares  w  ith  his  eyes  on  thcc ! 

‘  (lood  luck  to  your  fishing,  whom  w  atch  ye  to  night  ? 

A  man  of  mean  or  a  man  of  might  ? 

Is  it  layman  or  priest  that  must  Ihwt  in  your  cove. 

Or  lover  who  crosses  to  visit  his  love  ? 

Hark  !  lieard  yc  the  Kelpy  reply  as  wc  nassed, — 

“  (lod’s  blessing  on  the  warder,  he  lockM  the  bridge  fast ! 

All  that  conic  to  my  cove  arc  sunk, 

I’riest  or  layman,  lover  or  monk.”  *  Vol.  I.  pp.  176. —  ISO. 

Father  Fhilip’s  imile  arrives  first  at  the  iiioiiasterv,  and  the 
tlirm  is  raised  ;  but  before  the  whole  village  could  be  roused, 
tbp  dripping  upparilioii  of  the  poor  iSaeristan  allayed  the  fears 
o(  the  holy  t>rotherliood. 

‘  What  bctw’ixt  cold  and  fright  the  aflllctcd  Sacristan  stood  before 
bn  Superior,  propped  on  the  friendly  arm  of  the  convent  miller, 
drenched  with  water,  and  scarce  able  to  utter  a  syllabic. 

After  various  attempts  to  speak,  the  first  words  lie  uttered  were, 

“  Sw’im  wc  merrily— the  moon  shines  bright.” 

*  “  Swim  wc  merrily!**  retorted  the  Abbot  indignantly,  “  a  merry 
night  have  yc  chosen  fur  swimming,  and  a  becoming  salutation  to 
>’'our  Superior !” 
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•  “  Our  brollicr  is  bowililcrcd,**  paid  Eustace ;  “  speak,  FaiKer 
Ebilip,  bow  u  it  willi  you  ?** 

“  (tooil  luck  to  your  fishing,** — 

conllnuoil  the  Sacristan,  with  a  most  dolorous  attempt  at  the  tunc  of 
bis  strange  companion. 

‘  “  (Jood  luck  to  your  fishing  !*’  rcj^ated  the  Abbot,  still  more 
suriirised  and  displeased  ;  “  by  my  balidomc  he  is  drunken  with  wine, 
anti  comes  to  our  presence  with  his  jolly  catches  in  his  tliroat.  If 
bread  and  water  can  cure  this  folly** - 

*  “  With  your  pardon,  venerable  father,**  said  the  Sub.Prior 
‘  of  water  our  brother  has  bad  enough ;  and  methinks,  the  confusion 
of  his  eye  is  rather  that  of  terror,  than  of  auglit  unbecoming  hk 
profession.  Where  didst  thou  find  him.  Hob  Miller  ?’* 

‘  “  An  it  please  your  reverence,  1  did  go  but  to  shut  the  sluice  of 
tlie  mill — and  as  1  was  p)ing  to  shut  the  sluice,  1  heard  something 
groan  near  to  me — but  juilging  it  was  one  of  (liles  Fletcher’s  hogs, 
for  so  please  you,  he  never  shuts  his  gate,  1  caught  up  my  lever,  and 
was  about — Saint  Mary  forgive  me! — to  strike  where  I  heard  the 
sound,  when,  as  the  saints  would  have  it,  I  heard  the  second  groin 
just  like  that  of  a  living  man.  So  1  called  up  my  knaves,  and  found 
the  leather  Sacristan  lying  wet  and  senseless  under  the  wall  of  our 
kiln.  So  soon  as  w  e  brought  him  to  himself  u  bit,  be  prayed  to  be 
brouglit  to  your  reverence,  but  1  doubt  me,  bis  w  its  have  guiiie  a  bell- 
wavering  by  the  roail.  It  was  but  now  that  be  spoke  in  somewhat 
better  form.” 

‘  “  Well!”  said  Brother  Eustace,  “  tliou  bast  done  well  Bob 
Miller  ;  only  begone  now,  and  remember  a  second  time,  to  pause,  ere 
you  strike  in  tlie  dark.” 

•  “  Please  your  reverence,  it  shall  bo  u  lesson  to  me,**  said  the 
miller ;  “  not  to  mistake  a  holy  man  for  a  bog  again,  so  long  as  1 
live.”  And  making  u  bow  with  profound  humility,  the  miller  with¬ 
drew. 


And  now  that  this  churl  is  gone,  Fatlier  Philip,’*  said  Eustacr, 
“  wilt  tliou  tell  our  venerable  Superior  what  ails  thee?  art  thou  rino 
i^rax'otus^  man  ?  if  so,  we  will  Have  thee  to  thy  cell.” 

‘  “  Water!  water!  not  wine,”  muttered  the  exhausted  Sacristin. 

‘  “  Nay,”  said  the  Monk,  “  it  that  be  tby  complaint,  wine  roa) 
perhaps  cure  tliee;”.aiul  be  reached  him  a  cup,  wliicli  the  patient 
drank  otf  to  liis  great  benefit. 

‘  “  Anil  now,”  said  the  Abbot,  ”  let  bis  garments  be  changed,  or 
rather  let  him  be  carried  to  the  infirmary  ;  for  it  w  ill  prejudice  our 
liealtb,  should  we  hear  bis  narrative  while  be  stands  there,  steaming 
like  a  rising  hoar-frost.” 

‘  “  1  will  bear  bis  adventure,”  said  Eustace,  ”  and  report  it  to 
vour  reverence.”  .And,  accordingly,  be  attended  the  Sacristan  to 
his  cell.  In  about  half  an  liour  be. returned  to  the  Abbot. 

•  “  How  ij,  it  w  ith  Father  Philip  ?”  said  the  .Abbot ;  ”  and  through 
what  came  he  into  such  a  state?” 

*  **  He  comes  from  (Bendearg,  reverend  sir,”  said  Pmstacc;  “and 
tor  the  icit.  he  tclleth  such  a  legend,  ns  has  not  been  heard  in  tbi# 
Monastery  for  many  a  long  day.”  He  then  gave  the  Abbot  ihf 
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outlines  of  the  i^acristan's  adventures  in  tlie  homeward  journey,  and 
.vliled,  that  for  koiiic  time  he  was  inclined  to  think  his  hruin  was 
intiriii,  »eeing  he  had  sung,  laughetl,  and  wept,  ail  in  tlic  same  hreath. 

«  **  A  wonderi'ul  thing  it  is  to  us/*  said  tlie  Abbot ;  **  that  Satan 
lisk  been  permitted  to  put  forth  Ins  hand  thus  far  on  one  of  our  sacred 
bn'lbren.” 

«  “  IVue,”  said  Tather  Kustace ;  “  but  for  every  text  there  is  a 
paraphrase ;  and  1  have  mv  suspicions,  that  if  the  drenching  of  Father 
l*liilij>  eometh  of  the  Kvif  One,  yet  it  may  not  liave  been  altogether 
without  his  own  personal  fault.** 

<  “  How  !**  said  the  Father  Abbot ;  **  I  will  not  believe  that  thou 
inakest  doubt  that  Satan,  in  former  days,  hath  been  permitted  to 
arfiict  saints  and  holy  men,  even  as  he  aHlicted  the  pious  Job  ?** 

‘  “  (lod  forbid  1  should  make  question  of  it,'‘  said  the  Monk, 
crossing  himself;  “  yet,  where  there  is  an  ox|>osition  of  the  Sacris¬ 
tan's  tale,  w  hich  is  less  than  miraculous,  1  hold  it  safe  to  consider  it 
at  least,  if  not  to  abide  by  it.  Now,  this  Hob  the  Miller  hath  a 
buxom  daughter.  Supiiose,  1  say  only  suppose,  that  our  Sacristan 
met  her  at  the  ford  on  tier  return  from  her  uncle's  on  the  other  side, 
for  there  she  hath  this  evening  been — suppose,  that,  in  courtesy,  ami 
to  save  her  stripping  ho.se  and  shoon,  the  Sacristan  brought  her 
across  behind  him — suppose  he  carried  his  familiarities  farther  than 
the  maiden  w:is  willing  to  admit ;  and  we  may  easily  suppose,  farther, 
that  this  wetting  was  the  result  of  it.** 

*  “  And  this  legend  invented  to  deceive  us,”  said  the  Superior, 
reddening  with  wrath  ;  “  but  mo.st  strictly  shall  it  be  silted  and  en¬ 
quired  into ;  it  is  not  upon  us  that  Father  Fhilip  must  ho|H;  to  pass 
the  result  of  his  own  evil  practices  for  doings  of  Satan.  'I'o-morrow' 
cite  the  wench  to  appear  before  us — we  will  e.\umine,  and  we  will 
punish.*’ 

‘  “  Under  your  Itcvcrencc’s  favour/*  said  Imstacc,  “  that  were 
but  poor  policy.  As  things  now'  stand  with  us,  the  heretics  catch 
hold  of  each  dying  report  wliicli  tends  to  the  scandal  of  our  clergy. 
We  must  abate  the  evil,  not  only  by  strengthening  discipline,  hut 
al.^o  by  suppres.sing  and  sliding  the  voice  of  scandal.  If  my  con¬ 
jectures  are  true,  the  miller’s  daughter  will  he  silent  for  her  ow’ii 
sake;  and  your  llevercnce’s  authority  may  also  impose  silence  on 
her  father,  and  on  the  Sacristan.  It  he  is  again  found  to  alfont  room 
Idr  throwing  dishonour  on  his  order,  he  can  he  punished  with  se¬ 
verity,  but  at  the  same  time  with  secrecy.  For  what  say  the  De¬ 
cretals?  Fadriora  oslendi  dum  punientur^  aulem  aiscondi 

debentr  ’  pp.  2(X)— 2iX>. 

Hrother  Philip,  however,  sticks  firm  to  his  story,  and  the  grave 
Siih-prior  Father  Eustace,  sets  otf  for  the  tower  of  iilcndearg, 
resolved  to  investigate  the  mysterious  business,  lie  regains 
|H)ssi»ssion  of  the  Black  Book,  wliicli  had  been  found  by  the 
ehihlren  on  a  spot  indicated  by  Ihc  ajiparition  ;  hut  his  scep¬ 
ticism  as  to  Brother  Philip's  story  is  doomed  to  vanish  with 
the  undetiiiiiahic  volume. 


2oO  The  ^iommtonf. 

•  **  What  ho!  Suh-lVior,  and  caioo  you  hut  here 
To  conjure  a  book  th)m  a  dead-wonmu*»  bier  ? 

Sain  you  and  save  you,  be  wary  and  wise, 

Hide  back  with  the  book,  or  you’ll  pay  for  your  prir.e. 

Ikirk,  back, 

l  liere’s  deaili  in  the  track ! 

In  the  name  ol  my  mii-^tcr,  I  bid  ihcc  bear  back.”  ’ 

'I'o  tin?  adjuration  of  Sir  IViest,  the  .naiue  voiei*  replit*s  : 

‘  “  'I'hat  which  is  nritlier  ill  nor  well, 

'riiul  whii  ii  belonp^  not  to  Heaven  or  Hell, 

A  wreath  of  the  inUt,  a  bubble  of  the  stream, 

*Twi\t  a  waking  thought  and  a  sleeping  dream; 

A  form  that  men  spy 

With  the  half-shut  eye, 

In  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  mn  1.”  ’ 

II  ltd  the  Author  kept  steadily  in  rrme!nl)rnnr(?  this  acrount 
which  the  Spirit  i;ives  of  hcrsidf,  we  shotihl  IniYc  hat!  nothin;: 
more  serious  to  object  against  the  introduction  of  sueli  a  prr- 
Hona^^e,  than  that  she  would  seem  to  ludon;^  rather  to  portrv 
than  to  romance  ;  (lie  length  and  variety  of  Iut  metrical  recita¬ 
tions  being  very  far  he)ond  the  proprh'lies  of  literal  narrative. 
Hilt  thcie  is  nothing  in  the  incidents  themselves  thus  fur,  tint 
might  not  have  taken  place  in  the  imaginations  of  the  worthv 
priests;  and  the  reader,  with  this  easy  (  xplanatton  at  hand,  is 
content  to  resign  himself,  ^  with  lialf-shiil  eye/  to  a  similar  tie- 
lu«ion  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  legend. 

A  cars  gliile  on,  and  the  mysterious  volume  is  not  found. 
Alary  Avenel  had  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  and  she  ami 
Kdwnrd  ha«l  diligently  profited  in  their  studies  from  (he  freipiciU 
visits  of  Father  Kustaee,  wlien,  one  day,  Halbert,  a  duller 
scholar  Iml  a  fiery  lilude,  taking  olfence  at  som(?lhing  which 
occurs,  breaks  away  from  his  companions,  exclaiming  that  he 
knows  a  belter  teacher  than  their  grim  old  Monk,  and  a  better 
book  than  his  breviary.  He  has  hy  some  means  or  other  learneil 
the  spell  which  wakt^  (he  White  Maid  of  Avenel,  and  he  re* 
Nulves  to  call  her  to  his  assistance.  A  long  scene  ensues,  half 
dialogue,  half  singing,  between  the  bold  youth  and  his  airy  ft- 
iniliar,  in  tlie  course  of  which  he  descends  with  her  to  an  un¬ 
known  ileptli,  and  in  a  magical  grotto  discovers  tlie  said  block 
book  encircled  with  fire.  Like  another  Thalaba,  he  hears  off 
the  priie  ;  but,  more  fortunate  than  tlie.  son  of  Hodeirah,  safelt 
emerges  again  into  the  upper  air.  In  reading  this  part  of  the 
work,  we  wore  several  times  tempted  to  suspect  (hat  the  .Author 
had  the  Royal  Circus  or  Sadler's  Wells  in  view,  and  had  a 
mintl  to  try  his  hand  at  a  mclodraiuc.  The  songs  uf  the  Spinti 
if  set  to  nuisie  by  Mr.  Reeve  or  Mr.  Whitaker,  would,  we  have 
little  doubt,  be  extremely  popular,  anil  the  subterranean  grotto 
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would  I'onn  an  adinirahle  last  scene.  Hut  in  u  ronmneo,  aiul  a 
fouuucv,  loo,  by  the  Author  of  Wnverley,  surely  all  this 
must  be  pronounceil  puerile  and  tasteless  to  the  extreme  of 
absurdity. 

And  yet  all  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the  dull  extrava'jancc 
louiaiued  in  the  subsequent  volumes.  For  want  of  heller  inei- 
(b'nts,  the  t^eiitle  reader  is  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  bustle 
Tower  of  (ilendearj;  by  the  arrival  of  astraiit;;er 
knii;l»t  yelepl  Sir  Fiercie  Shafton,  who  has  lied  from  Hn;;;hiiid, 
ami  is  quartered  upon  the  (ilendinnini^s  by  the  Abbot  of  Si. 
.Mar>’s,  that  he  may  elude  his  ])uisuers.  This  Sir  Fiercie  has 
evidently  cost  our  Author  fur  more  pains  than  have  turned  to 
^ood  account,  lie  is  a  laboured  fac-Miiuile  of  a  liiiislied  dandy 
kiui  liHphmnt  of  the  court  of  Flizabeth,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  h<‘  talks  nonsense  on  ‘;;ootl  authority  ;  hut  he  is  too  ^rave  to 
Ih‘  amusing,  and  so  insutlerably  insolent  as  well  as  tiresome,  that 
there  is  no  endnrin*;  his  company.  Halbert  and  Sir  Fiercic  do 
not  as;ree  at  all;  but  still  the  kni^bt  disdains  to  fi<;bt  with  tlio 
diiirl,  till  the  latter  shews  him  a  silver  bodkin  wliieli  bis  friend, 
the  White  Ivady,  bad  ^iven  him,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a 
>|»ell  upon  Sir  Fiercie's  an^ry  passions.  I'bis  sahl  bodkin,  wc 
are  tuld,  the  White  L^ady  wore  in  her  hair ;  but  slie  could  do 
witlimit  it,  wliicli  the  Author  of  Waverley  could  not.  The  way 
ill  wliieii  this  harmless  weapon  acts  upon  the  ima;;ination  of  the 
knight,  is  mysteriously  intimated  in  the  serpiel:  it  comes  out, 
that,  ihonu^h  akin  to  the  Fiercie  on  his  father’s  side,  Sliafton’s 
mother’s  father  was  a  tailor  !  .Alas !  and  is  this  the  Author  of 
liny  Mannerin;^  and  Old  Mortality  ?  If  he  could  make  no  better 
use  of  lei^endary  sti|)ers(itions  than  this,  it  is  indeed  more  than 
time  he  bad  done  with  tioMii. 

To  he  just,  there  arc  blotter  things  iic  tlie  roinunce,  allbougli 
>ve  could  almost  regret  that  (here  are  any  on  account  of  which 
it  should  have  the  chance  of  living.  We  pass  over  the  gratui¬ 
tous  absurdity  of  the  grave  wbieli  is  dug  by  noboily  knows  whom, 
lof  nobody  knows  what,  in  the  place  where  Sir  Fiercie  andllul- 
lieri  figlit,  and  wbieli  is  afterwards  so  strangely  tilled  up  again, 
jasl  for  the  purpose  of  countenancing  the  idea  that  the  knight 
has  murdered  (liendiiming,  while  lilendinning  flies,  imagining 
has  slain  tlie  knight,  whose  wounds  are  healed  by  witchcraft. 
I  his  (Iniihle  entvmlre  smacks  of  Madli*r’s  M’ells  again;  ami 
•b)(‘y  (irimaldi  would  make  an  admirable  Sir  Fiercie.  l^assing 
all  this  over,  we  must  refer  to  the  scene  iu  the  castle  of  Avenel, 
*0  the  welhsiipported  character  of  Julian  Avenel,  and  to  the  finely 
developed  one  of  Fdward  Glendinniiig,  as  not  unworthy  of  the 
Author  of  Waverley.  ’Mie  Miller’s  daughter,  too,  excites  some 
degree  of  interest;  and  Ahl>ot  Boniface  is,  ihoiigli  not  very  ori- 
Kuirieiently  entertaining,  'riicre  is  not  much  scope  for  the 
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Aiitlior’s  piHMilinr  tairnt  for  di'Hrriliint;  laiulscnpo  HiTiiorr,  but  (ho  I 

S4)litii(lp  of  t!io  olil  fortalico,  the  hridiji*,  am!  thci^  | 

of  the  While  are  powerfully  localized  to  the  reader*^  imi.  I 

^iiidiioii.  One  feels  as  if  one  would  lecogniso  the  spot.  Wo 
make  room  for  a  short  extract.  j 

‘  'Flic  great  security  of  (ileiulearg  lay  in  its  secluded  and  hidden 
situation.  To  come  at  the  Tower,  it  was  necessary  to  travel  three 
miles  up  the  glen,  crossing  about  twenty  times  the  little  stream  | 

which,  winding  through  the  narrow  valley,  encoimtcred  at  every  hun.  i 

dred  yards  the  opposition  of  a  rock  or  precipitous  hank  on  the  one  ^ 

side,  which  altered  its  direction,  and  caused  it  to  shoot  otf  in  an  ob<  • 

li(|ue  direction  to  the  other.  The  hills  which  ascend  on  each  sidcot'  ^ 

this  glen  are  very  steep,  and  rise  boldly  over  the  stream,  w  hicli  is  thus  I 

imprisoned  within  their  harriers.  The  sides  of  the  glen  arc  iinpracti* 
cable  tor  iiorse,  and  are  only  to  be  traversed  by  means  of  the  sheep* 
paths  w  hich  lie  along  their  sides.  It  would  be  dithcult  to  sup|>osethi( 
a  road  so  hopeless  and  so  diflicult  could  lead  to  any  habitation  uiorc 
important  than  the  suniiner  shealing  of  a  shepherd.  | 

*  Yet  the  glen,  though  lonely  and  difficult  of  access  and  sterile,  1 

w  as  not  then  absolutely  void  of  beauty.  The  turf  which  occupied  the  I 

little  plain  ground  on  the  sides  of  tho  stream,  was  as  close  and  verdant  I 

as  if  it  had  occupied  the  scythes  of  a  hundred  gardeners  once  a*lbrt*  | 

night ;  and  it  was  garnished  with  an  embroidery  of  daisies  and  wild  | 

flowers,  wliich  the  scythes  would  certainly  have  destroyed.  The  little  j 

lirook,  now  t  onfined  betwixt  closer  limits,  now  left  at  large  to  chuie  ] 

its  course  through  the  narrow  valley,  danced  carelessly  on  from  stretio 

to  pool,  light  and  unturbid,  as  that  better  class  of  spirits  who  pass 
their  way  through  life,  yielding  to  insurmountable  obstacles,  but  as  I 

fur  from  being  subdued  by  them  as  the  sailor  w  ho  meets  by  chaoce  j 

with  an  unfavourable  wind,  and  sliapes  his  course  so  as  to  be  driven  ] 

back  as  little  as  possible.  j 

*  'fhe  mountains,  as  they  would  have  been  called  in  Fmgland,  | 

ScUtic^  the  deep  bracx,  rose  al)ruptly  over  the  little  glen,  here  pre*  j 

sculing  the  grey  face  of  a  rock,  from  which  the  turf  had  been  peeled  I 

by  the  torrents,  and  there  displaying  little  patches  of  wood  and  copse,  j 

which  hail  escaped  the  waste  of  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  and  tht  j 

feuais,  and  whicn,  feathering  naturally  up  the  beds  of  empty  torrents, 

or  occupying  the  concave  recesses  of  the  bank,  gave  at  once  beauty  | 
and  variety  to  the  landscape.  Above  these  scattered  woods  rose  the 
hill,  in  barren,  but  purple  majesty ;  the  dark  rich  hue,  particularly  in 
autumn,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  thickets  of  oak  and  birch,  the 
mountain  ashes  and  thorns,  the  alders  and  quivering  nsj>ens,  wliich 
chequered  and  varied  the  descent,  and  not  less  with  the  dark  green 
and  velvet  turf,  w  hich  composed  the  level  part  of  the  narrow  glen. 

‘  Yet,  tliough  thus  embellished,  the  scene  could  neither  be  strictly 
termed  sublime  or  beautiful,  and  scarcely  even  picturesque  or  striking. 

Hut  its  extreme  solitude  pressed  on  the  heart  ;  the  traveller  felt  thil 
uncertainty  whiihcr  he  was  going,  or  in  what  so  wild  a  path  wait© 
terminate,  which,  at  times,  strikes  more  on  the  imagination  than  the 
graud  features  of  a  shuw-sctnc,  when  you  know  the  exact  distance 
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af  ihc  inn  where  your  dinner  is  bi'spoken,  and  at  the  moment  pre¬ 
paring*  These  arc  ideas,  however,  ot*  u  tur  later  age  ;  for  at  the  lime 
wc  treat  of,  the  picturesque,  the  beautiful,  the  fuhlime,  and  all  their 
Inierinediate  sliades,  were  ideas  absolutely  unknow  n  to  the  inhabitautt 
iwl  occasional  visitors  of  (ilendearg. 

•  They  had,  however,  attached  to  the  scene  feelings  fitting  the  lime. 
(ti  name,  signifying  the  Keil  \  alley,  seems  to  hare  been  derived,  not 
only  from  the  purple  colour  of  the  lieath,  with  which  the  upper  part 
of  the  rising  hanks  was  profusely  cloathed,  hut  also  from  the  dark  red 
colour  of  the  rocks,  and  of  the  precipitous  earthen  banks,  which  in 
that  country  are  called  scaurs.  Another  glen,  about  the  head  of  El- 
trlck,  has  acquired  the  same  name  from  similar  circumstances ;  and 
there  are  probably  more  in  Scotland  to  which  it  has  been  given. 

*  As  our  (ilendearg  did  not  abound  in  mortal  visitants,  snperstitiony 
that  it  might  not  be  absolutely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  bad  peopled 
lu  recesses  with  beings  belonging  to  another  world.  The  savage  and 
capricious  Brown  Man  of  the  Moors,  a  being  which  seems  the  genuine 
descenilant  of  the  Northern  dw'arfs,  was  supposed  to  be  seen  there 
iVtquently,  especially  after  tlie  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  fogs  were 
thick,  and  objects  not  easily  distinguished.  The  Scottish  fairies,  too, 
a  whimsical,  irritable,  and  mischievous  tribe,  who,  though  at  times  ca¬ 
priciously  benevolent,  were  more  frequently  adverse  to  mortals,  were 
aho  supposed  to  have  formed  a  residence  in  a  particularly  wild  recess 
of  the  glcn,  of  w  hich  tlie  real  name  was,  in  allusion  to  that  circuin- 
itance,  Carrie  nan  Shtan^  which,  in  corrupted  (\*liic,  signifies  the 
Hollow  of  the  Fairies.  But  the  neighbours  were  more  cautious  in 
(peaking  about  tliis  place,  and  avoided  giving  it  n  name,  from  an 
idea  common  then  through  all  the  British  and  Celtic  provinces  of 
Scotland,  and  still  retained  in  many  places,  that  to  speak  either  good 
or  ill  of  this  capricious  race  of  supernatural  beings,  is  to  provoke 
their  resentment,  and  that  secrecy  and  silence  is  what  they  chiefly 
deiire  from  those  who  may  intrude  upon  their  revels,  or  discover  their 
haunts. 

A  mysterious  terror  w’as  thus  attached  to  the  little  dale,  which  af¬ 
forded  access  from  the  broad  valley  of  the  Tweed,  up  the  little  glen 
we  have  described,  to  the  fortalice  called  the  'fower  of  Glendearg. 
Beyond  the  knoll,  where,  as  we  have  said,  the  little  tower  was  situated, 
the  hills  grew'  more  steep,  and  narrowed  on  the  slender  brook,  so  ns 
icarcc  to  leave  a  foot-path  ;  and  there  the  glen  terminated  in  a  wild 
water  fall,  where  a  slender  thread  of  water  dashed  in  a  precipitous 
line  of  foam  over  two  or  three  precipices.  Yet  farther  in  the  same 
direction,  and  above  these  successive  cataracts,  lay  a  wild  and  ex¬ 
tensive  morass,  frequented  only  by  water-fowd,  wide,  waste,  appa» 
^nily  almost  interminable,  and  serving  in  a  great  measure  to  separate 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  glen  from  those  who  lived  to  the  north- 
«^rd.’  pp.  9S— 99. 
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*  Tilt*  AH  HOT’  has  for  one  tliiiic:  which  ‘  the  Monastery'  hat 
not,  a  pliii) — a  he^i^nins^,  a  ini(hllc,  niiil  an  end  ;  and  it  has  aUot 
hero.  'I’hat  hero  is  Uohiiid  (iricine,  the  spoilt  |)a!re  of  iltc 

of  Avenel.  Ten  years  are  supposed  to  have  ela]»sed  since  the  union 
of  Sir  llalhert  and  his  lady,  which  woidtl  have  been  as  liappy  it 
mutual  idVeelion  could  render  it,  hiil  for  two  circumstances ;  the 
distracted  state  of  Scotland,  which  is  continually  cnllini;  away  Sir 
llallHTt  from  his  home  to  the  camp  or  to  court,  and  the  want  of 
ollsprint^.  It  was  dnrini;  one  of  the  loii”;  solitary  intervals  which 
liis  lady  was  docmeil  to  pass  apart,  that  she  conceivcil  a  strong 
interest  fur  the  hoy,  in  consenuencc  of  having  been  iiistrumentd 
in  prcserviiiu^  him  IVoin  drowniin;.  lie  proves  to  be  an  orphan, 
his  only  survivin';  relative  heiiii;  a  t;randinother,  the  saintly  Mep 
Mcrrilies  of  the  tale.  Of  his  pareiHase  he  is  himself  iinjierfectly 
informed,  hut  In*  has  hern  told  that  he  is  of  creiille  hlood ;  and  thf 
nni;entle  airs  which  he  ^i\a‘S  himself,  hy  virtue  of  this  assnrancf, 
occasion  at  len*;th  his  dismissal  from  the  castle.  In  his  way  to 
the  nhhey  of  Ueiinnipiair,  where  he  is  i^oin;;  to  ask  the  counsel 
of  Father  Ambrose,  the  Fdward  (ilendinnini;  of  the  former  tde, 
he  visits  the  cell  <f  Saint  ('lUhhert,  where  erst  dwelt  a  holy 
monk.  The  spot  is  llins  tlcscrihed. 

*  A  few  rootls  of  fertile  land  afforded  the  monk  his  plot  of  j^nlco 
ground;  nn  emiiunce,  welhclolhed  w  ith  trees,  rose  behind  the  cell, 
and  shcltert  d  it  tVum  the  north  and  tlie  east,  while  the  front,  opening 
to  the  south* we.vt,  looked  up  a  wild  hut  pleasant  valley,  down  which 
wandered  a  lively  brook,  wliich  battled  with  every  stone  that  inter¬ 
rupted  its  passage.  The  cell  itself  was  rather  plainly  than  rudely  buih 
—a  low  (iothic  building,  with  two  small  npartments,  one  of  whidi 
served  the  priest  for  his  dwelling  phict^  the  other  for  his  chapel. 

‘  'fhe  page's  fir>t  movement  was  to  knock  at  the  door,  when  he  ob¬ 
served,  to  Ins  purpri>e,  that  it  was  open,  not  from  being  left  unlatched, 
but  because,  heal  off  its  upper  iiingc,  it  was  only  fastened  to  the  door¬ 
post  hy  the  lov%cr,  and  could  therefore  no  longer  perform  its  function*- 
Somewhat  akirtned  at  this,  ami  receiving  no  answer  when  he  knocked 
and  culled,  Holand  began  to  look  more  at  leisure  upon  the  exterior  of 
the  little  dwelling,  before  he  ventured  to  enter  it.  The  flowers,  which 
had  been  trained  with  care  ngainst  the  walls,  seemed  to  have  been  re¬ 
cently  torn  down,  and  trailed  their  dishonoured  gailands  on  the  earth; 
the  latticed  window  was  broken  and  dashed  in.  The  garden,  which 
the  monk  hud  maintained  hy  his  constant  labour  in  the  highest  order 
and  beauty,  bore  marks  of  having  been  lately  trod  down  and  destroyed 
by  the  hoofs  of  animals  and  tlie  feet  of  men. 

‘  The  sainted  spring  had  not  escaped.  It  was  wont  to  arise  be¬ 
neath  n  canopy  of  ribbed  arches,  with  which  the  devotion  of  elder 
times  had  secured  and  protected  its  healing  waters.  These  arches 
were  now  almost  entirely  demolished,  and  the  stones  of  which  they 
were  built,  were  tumbled  into  the  well,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  chok- 
ing  up  and  de>tn»ying  ilic  fountain,  wliich,  as  it  had  shared  in  other 
days  the  honour  of  the  saint,  was,  in  the  present,  doomed  to  partake 
his  unpopularity.  Tart  of  the  roof  liad  oeen  pulled  down  from  the 
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itself,  ami  nn  altoirvpt  had  been  made  frith  crows  and  levers  upon 
one  of  the  anjjles,  by  which  several  larijo  corner-stones  had  been 
forced  out  of  their  phice  ;  but  the  solidity  of  ancient  mason-work  hatl 
proveil  too  great  for  the  time  or  patience  of  the  nssuilants,  and  they 
had  relinquished  their  task  of  destruction.  Such  dilapidati^d  build- 
inft*.  during  which  nature  has  gradually 

covered  the  effects  of  violence  with  creeping  plants,  and  with  w  eather 
♦tains, exhibit,  amid  their  decay,  a  melancholy  beauty.  But  when  the 
fhible  effects  of  violence  appear  raw  and  recent,  there  is  no  feeling  to 
mitigate  the  .sense  of  devastation  w  itii  w  Inch  they  improw  the  specta- 
ton;  and  such  was  now  the  scene  on  which  the  youthful  page  gazed, 
with  the  painful  feelings  it  was  qualified  to  excite. 

*  Anxious  to  discover  if  the  monk  of  Sh  Cuthbert’s  had  at  least 
escaped  personal  harm,  Roland  (  tmemo  entere<l  the  half  ruined  cell. 

The  interior  was  in  a  state  which  fully  justified  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  from  its  external  itijurics.  The  few  rude  utensils  of  the  soli¬ 
tary’s  hut  were  broken  down  and  lay  scattered  on  the  floor,  where  it 
ffcined  as  if  a  (ire  had  been  made  with  some  of  ilie  fragments  to  de- 
ftroy  the  rest  of  his  property,  and  to  consume,  in  particular,  the  rude 
old  image  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  its  epi'ii'opal  habit,  which  lay  on  the 
earth  like  Dagon  of  yore,  shattered  witli  the  axe  and  scorciied  with 
tlie  flames,  but  only  partially  destroyed.  In  the  little  apartment  wliicli 
nrvcil  us  u  chapel,  the  altar  was  overthrown,  and  the  four  huge  stones 
of  which  it  had  been  once  composed  lay  scaitered  around  the  floor. 

The  large  stone  crucifix  which  occupied  the  niche  behind  the  altar, 
sad  fronted  Uie  supplicant  while  lie  paid  his  devotion  (here,  had  been 
pulled  down,  and  clashed  by  its  own  weight  into  three  fragments. 
There  were  marks  of  sledge  hammers  i*n  each  of  these  ;  yet  the  imago 
had  been  saved  from  utter  demolition  by  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
remaining  fragments,  which,  tliough  much  injured,  retained  enough 
of  the  original  .sculpture  to  shew  what  it  had  been  intended  to  repre- 
fccnl. 

*  Uoland  (jra‘mc,  ficcrclly  nursed  in  the  tenets  of  Rome,  saw  with 
horror,  the  profanation  of  the  mo^t  sacred  emblem,  according  to  his 
creed,  of  our  holy  religion. 

*  It  is  tile  badge  of  our  redemption,  he  said,  uhicli  the  felons  have 
dared  to  violate — would  to  Ciod  my  weak  strcngtli  were  able  to  replace 
it— niy  humble  strength  to  atone  for  the  saeriieg*;! 

*  Me  stooped  to  the  ta»k  he  first  meditated,  and  w  itii  a  siulden,  and 
to  himself  almost  an  incredible  exertion  of  power,  he  lifted  up  the  one 
extremity  of  the  lower  shaft  of  the  cross,  and  rested  it  upon  the  edge 

of  the  large  stone  whicli  served  for  its  pedestal.  Encouraged  by  this  ^ 
Jueem,  he  applied  his  force  to  the  other  extremity,  and,  /o  his  own 
*5*100 i^h men t,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  erect  tlie  lower  end  of  the  limb 
>oto  the  socket,  out  of  which  it  had  been  forced,  and  to  place  tbit 
fragment  of  the  image  upright. 

*  bile  he  was  employed  in  this  labour,  or  rather  at  the  very  roo- 
tnent  when  lie  had  accomplished  the  elevation  of  the  fragment,  a 
’®ice,  in  thrilling  and  well-known  accents,  spoke  behind  him  these 
^ord» : — »i  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant!  Thus  would  I 

meet  the  child  of  my  love — the  hope  of  my  aged  eyes.” 
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HoKind  turned  round  in  t^tonishment,  and  tlie  tall  commandmir 
form  of  Magdalen  (irxiiM!  stood  beside  him.  She  was  arrayinl  in  « 
sort  of  loose  hal)it,  in  form  like  that  worn  by  penitents  in  Catholic 
countries,  but  black  in  coK»ur,  uiul  approaching;  as  near  to  a  pi)^riin*s 
cloak  as  it  w  u-*  sale  to  wear  in  a  country  where  the  suspicion  of  Catho¬ 
lic  devotion  in  many  places  endangered  the  safety  of  those  who  were 
suspected  of  nttachinent  to  the  ancient  faith.  Roland  Gramme  threw 
himself  at  her  feet.  She  raised  and  embraced  him  with  aft'ection  in¬ 
deed,  but  not  unmixed  with  a  gravity  which  amounted  almost  to 
Sternness. 

*  “  I'hou  hast  kept  well,**  she  said,  the  bird  in  thy  bosom.  Ait 
boy,  ns  a  youth,  thou  hast  held  fast  thy  faith  amongst  heretics—thou 
hast  kept  thy  secret  and  mine  own  amongst  thine  enemies.  1  wept  when 
1  parted  from  you— *1,  who  seldom  weep,  then  shed  tears,  less  for  thy 
cleath  than  for  thy  spiritual  danger — I  dared  not  even  see  thee  to  bid 
thee  a  last  farewell — my  grief,  my  swelling  grief  had  betrayed  me  to 
these  heretics.  Hut  thou  hast  been  failhlul — down,  down  on  thy 
knees  before  the  holy  sign,  which  ill  men  injure  and  blaspheme:  down 
and  praise  saints  and  angels  for  the  grace  they  have  done»thee,  in  pre¬ 
serving  thee  from  the  leprous  plague  which  cleaves  to  the  house  in 
which  thou  wert  nurtured.’*  ’ 

The  whole  scene  is  too  long  to  transcribe,  and  it  is  somewhit 
too  Ion:;  for  ellect  ;  hut  it  is  picturesipte  and  dramatic,  'flic 
cell  ntVords  ohl  ^Magdalen  and  her  son  a  sheller  for  the  night. 
In  the  morning,  she  umiounees  to  him  in  mysterious  terms,  that 
he  is  destined  to  take  part  in  u  mighty  project,  in  which  he  will 
liave  for  his  partners,  the  power  of  the  chureh  and  the  pride  of 
the  noble,  and  site  demands  his  implicit  conciii  rcnco.  Kulaad  is 
lialf-heguiletl,  h  dl-ten itied  into  an  assent,  and  they  sot  olT  to¬ 
gether  lor  the  abode  of  a  sister  enthusiast. 

‘  About  the  hour  of  noon  they  reaclu'd  a  small  straggling  villagp, 
in  wliich,  os  usual,  were  seen  one  or  two  of  those  predominating 
towers,  or  peel -houses,  which,  for  reasons  of  defence  elsewhere  de¬ 
tailed,  were  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  every  Border  hamlet.  \ 
brook  flowed  beside  the  village,  and  watered  the  valley  in  which  it 
stood.  'riuTe  was  also  a  mansion  at  the  end  of  the  vill.ige,  and  a  little 
way  separated  from  it,  much  dilapidated  and  in  very  bad  order,  but 
appearing  to  have  been  tlm  abode  of  persons  of  some  considerntion. 
'i'he  situation  was  agreeable,  being  an  angle  formed  by  the  stream, 
bcniing  three  or  four  large  sycamore  trees,  which,  being  in  full  leaf, 
served  to  relieve  the  dark  appearance  of  the  mansion,  which  was  built 
of  a  deep  red  stone.  1  he  house  ilscif  had  been  a  large  one,  but  wai 
now  obviously  too  big  for  the  inmates  ;  several  w  inflows  w  ere  built  up, 
rs|>ceially  those  which  opened  from  the  lower  storey ;  others  were 
blockaded  in  a  le.vs  substantial  manner.  The  court  before  the  doer, 
which  had  once  been  defended  w  itb  a  species  of  low  oiitcr-wnll,  now 
ruinous,  was  paved,  but  the  stones  w  ere  completely  covered  with  long 
grey  nellies,  thistles.  a:)d  other  weeds,  which,  shooting  up  betwixt  tbn 
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flips,  liad  Jisplacctl  many  of  them  from  llicir  level.  Even  matters  tic- 
more  peremptory  attention  had  been  left  neglected,  iu  a 
toinner  ^thicli  argued  sloth  or  poverty  in  the  extreme.  The  stream, 
uiiilcrininiiig  a  part  of  the  bank  near  an  angle  of  tfie  ruinous  wall, 
hitl  brouglit  it  ilown,  wlili  a  corner  turret,  the  ruins  of  which  lay  iu 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  current,  interrupted  by  the  ruins  which  it 
hid  overthrown,  and  turned  vet  nearer  to  the  site  of  the  tower,  hud 
greatly  enlarged  the  breach  it  had  made,  and  w^is  in  the  process  of  un¬ 
dermining  (he  ground  on  which  the  house  itself  stood,  unlcMw  it  were 
ipccdily  protected  by  sulKcient  bulwarks. 

*  All  this  attracted  Roland  Gramme’s  observation  os  they  approached 
the  dwelling  by  a  w  inding  path,  w  hich  gave  them,  at  intervals,  a  vieir 
of  it  from  different  points. 

*  '*  If  we  go  to  yonder  house,'*  he  said  to  his  mother,  **  I  trust  it  Is 
but  for  a  short  visit.  It  looks  as  if  two  rainy  days  from  tlie  nortli-wcst 
could  send  the  whole  into  the  brook." 

*  “  You  see  but.  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,"  said  the  old  woman  ; 

(iod  will  defend  his  own,  though  it  be  forsaken  and  despised  of  men. 

Better  to  dwell  on  the  sand,  under  his  law,  than  fly  to  the  rock  of  hu¬ 
man  trust." 

‘  As  she  thus  spoke,  they  entered  the  court  before  the  old  mansion, 
sad  Kolaiul  could  observe  that  the  front  of  it  hud  formerly  been  con- 
dderably  ornamented  with  carved  work,  in  the  same  dark-colourcd 
freestone  of  which  it  was  built.  But  all  tlu'sc  ornaments  had  been  t 

broken  down  and  destroyed,  and  only  the  shattered  vestiges  of  niches 
and  entablatures  now  strewed  the  place  which  they  had  once  occupied. 

The  larger  entrance  in  front  was  walled  up,  but  a  little  foot-path, 
which,  from  its  appearance,  seemed  to  be  rarely  trodden,  led  to  a 
•mall  wicket,  defended  by  a  iloor  well  clenched  with  iron-headed 
nails,  at  which  Magdalen  Grremc  knocked  three  times,  pausing  be¬ 
twixt  each  knock,  until  she  heard  an  answering  tap  from  within.  At 
the  lost  knock,  the  w  icket  was  ojiencd  by  u  pale  thin  female#  who  said, 

*'  licncdiciti  qid  venient  in  nomine  Domini,'*  They  entered,  and  thu 
portress  hastily  shut  beliind  them  the  wicket,  and  made  fast  the  mas- 
nve  fastenings  by  which  it  was  secured. 

‘  The  female  led  the  way  through  a  narrow  entrance,  into  a  vesti¬ 
bule  of  some  extent,  paved  w’ith  stone,  and  having  benches  of  the 
unie  solid  material  ranged  around.  At  the  upper  end  was  an  oriel 
window,  hut  part  of  the  intervals  formed  by  the  stone  shafts  and  mul- 
lions  was  blocked  up,  so  that  the  apartment  was  very  gloomy. 

'  Here  they  stopped,  and  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  for  such  she 
was,  embraced  Magdalen  (inemc,  and  greeting  her  by  the  liile  of  sis¬ 
ter,  kissed  her,  with  much  solemnity,  on  cither  side  ot  the  face. 

‘  “The  blessing  of  our  Lady  be  upon  you,  my  sister,"  were  her 
next  words ;  and  lliey  left  no  doubt  upon  Roland's  mind  respecting  the 
religion  of  their  hostess,  even  if  he  could  have  suspected  his  ycncrnhic 
and  zealous  guide  of  resting  elscw’herc  than  in  tnc  habitation  of  on 
orthodox  Catholic.  They  spoke  together  a  few  words  in  private, 
during  which  he  had  leisure  to  remark  more  particularly  the  appear- 
ance  of  his  grandmother’s  friend. 

Her  age  might  be  betwixt  fifty  and  sixty  ;  her  looks  hatl  a  mixture 
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of  meUndioIy  and  unhappiness,  that  bordered  on  discontent,  and  ob« 
scored  the  remains  of  lieauty  which  age  had  still  left  on  her  features. 
Her  dress  was  of  the  plainest  and  most  ordinary  sort,  of  a  dark  colour, 
and,  like  Magdalen  Gra.'me*s,  something  approaching  to  a  religious 
habit.  Strict  neatness,  niul  cleanliness  of  person,  seemed  to  intimate 
that  if  poor,  she  was  not  reduced  to  squalid  or  hcart*broken  distreis, 
nnd  that  she  was  still  sufficiently  attached  to  life  to  retain  a  taste  for 
its  decencies,  if  not  its  elegancies.  Her  manner,  as  well  as  her  fea. 
tores  and  appearance,  argued  an  original  condition  and  education  ftr 
above  the  meanness  of  her  presemt  appearance.  In  short,  the  whole 
figure  was  such  as  to  excite  the  idea,  **  That  female  must  have  had  a 
history  worth  knowing.  **  While  Roland  Gramme  was  making  this  very 
reflection,  the  whispers  of  the  two  females  ceased,  and  the  mitireit 
of  the  mansion  approaching  him,  looked  on  his  face  and  person  with 
much  attention,  and.  as  it  seemed,  some  interest. 

*  “  This,  then,**  she  said,  addressing  his  relative,  “  is  thecliildof 
Hiine  unhappy  daughter  Magdalen;  and  him,  the  only  shoot  from 
your  ancient  tree,  you  are  willing  to  devote  to  the  Good  Cause.” 

‘  “  Yes,  by  the  rood,”  answered  Magdalen  Gra?mc  in  her  usual 
tone  of  resolved  determination.  “  to  the  good  cause  I  devote  him, 
flesh  and  fell,  sinew  and  limb,  body  and  soul.”  '  Yol.  i.  pp.  207—212. 

In  the  conversation  wliicli  ensues,  both  Magdalen  and  the 
Muther  Abbess  discover  a  familiar  uc(|tmintance  with  Scripture 
narrative  and  Scripture  phrasoidogy,  which  would  lead  a  reader 
who  knew  no  liclter,  to  suspect  that  they  were  two  female 
Caiueronians  in  disguise.  Hud  we  uot  the  good  authority  of 
the  Author  of  W’aveilcy  to  vouch  for  the  fact,  we  should  our¬ 
selves  have  douhtiMl  whether  the  Uomisli  (church  permitted  her 
fein.de  votaries  to  become  so  learuetl  in  Biblical  matters.  It  is 
highly  rcm.irkable,  that  the  Komau  ('alholics  iii  our  Author’s 
tales  should  for  the  most  part  discover  not  only  superior  liber¬ 
ality,  amiahleness,  and  ta**t(»  to  the  Presbyterians,  but  eveo 
superior  |»iety.  We  are  far  from  attributing  this  to  design. 
It  sliouhi  seem  that  he  is  most  at  home  in  deliucating  an  order 
of  character  which  is  t!ie  most  congenial  with  his  own  views  and 
tcidings  on  religious  sniiiecls  as  an  Kpiseopaliau.  Poprry  is 
still  the  religion  of  the  poet  ;  the  only  religion,  us  the  willieslof 
kings,  we  think,  once  s.iiil,  lit  for  a  gentleman.  We  have  uo 
douht  that  our  Author,  who  is  both  a  poet  and  a  gentleiuan, 
would  make  an  excellent  catiiolic.  But  when  he  has  to  })ortray 
men  of  moral  elements  so  diil'erent  from  the  heroes  of  romance 
as  the  Scottish  retonners,  a  Henry  Warden,  for  instance,  or  an ^ 
Klias  I  lend  erson,  although  it  fails  in  with  the  purpose  of 
story  to  represent  them  as  honest  and  good  men,  and  it  U  bis 
design  to  convey  that  general  impression,  yet  he  docs  not  knosr 
how  to  set  about  it ;  he  cannot  forget  himself  into  a  heart/ 
cordiality  towards  the  representatives  of  so  repulsive  a  class ; 
he  V'  perpetually  dipping  into  caricature^  and  be  conlrivei  I® 
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gometlunu  of  contompt  inin*;lo  with  and  modify,  in  Ihc 
rftderN  miiiil,  the  respect  and  adiniratiuii  which  their  virtues 

chilleiit;e. 

To  resume  tlie  narrative.  Uoland  is  on  the  point  of  be- 
comin;^  more  than  a  little  impatient  of  his  leaciin^-slrin^  and  of 
the  society  of  these  two  reverend  ladies,  when  he  is  unexpectedly 
introduced  to  a  confederate  in  the  good  cause,  of  a  kind  whom 
lie’ little  expects  in  such  a  den  to  meet  with  ; — a  damsel,  ap- 
{Mireiitly  not  much  past  sixteen,  with  eyes  at  once  soft  and  bril- 
iuint,  a  llehc  in  )>ei'son,  the  niece  of  the  Lady  Abbess  aforesaid. 
The  young  jicople  are  recommended  to  cnltivate  each  other's 
•(spiaintance,  and  they  set  about  it  cheerfully  ;  so  that  by  the 
time  the  party  breaks  up  for  the  ilespatch  of  business,  all  that 
Uoland  cares  for  is,  wlien  he  shall  again  meet  Catherine  Leyton. 
Old  Magdalen’s  first  errand  is  to  the  IMonastery,  where  tho 
chapter,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  prohihitioii  issued  by  tho 
Itorernmenf,  are  proeetsling  to  elect  a  new  Ahbot  in  tlie  place 
oftbe  faitbiul  Kustatius  deceased.  Tlieir  clioice  bus  fallen  uii 
Father  Ambrose. 

‘  In  former  times,  this  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  many 
pageants  which  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  liad  slevised  to  attract  the 
▼eneration  of  the  faithful.  The  period  during  wliich  the  Abbacy 
remained  vacant,  was  a  state  of  tnourning»  or,  us  their  emblematical 
phrase  expressed  it,  of  widowhood;  a  melancholy  term,  which  was 
changed  into  rejoicing  and  triumph  when  a  new  Superior  was  chosen. 
When  the  folding-doors  were  on  such  solemn  occasions  thrown  open, 
and  the  new  Abbot  appeared  on  the  threshold  in  full-blown  dignity, 
with  ring  and  mitre,  and  dalmatique  and  crosier,  Iiis  hoary  standard- 
bearers  and  his  juvenile  dispensers  of  incense  preceding  him,  and  the 
venerable  train  of  monks  behind  him,  with  all  besides  which  could 
innounce  the  supreme  authority  to  wliich  he  was  now  raised,  his 
apfiearuncc  was  a  signal  for  the  magnificent  jubilate  to  rise  from  the 
organ  and  music-loft,  and  to  be  joined  hy  the  corresponding  bursts 
of  Aileluiah  from  the  whole  as:<embled  congregation.  Now  all  was 
changed.  In  the  midst  of  rubbish  and  desolation,  seven  or  eight  old 
®en,  bent  and  shaken  as  much  by  grief  and  fear  as  by  age,  shrouded 
haitily  in  the  proscribed  dress  of  their  order,  wandered  like  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  spectres,  from  the  door  which  had  been  thrown  open,  up 
through  the  encumbered  passage,  to  the  high  altar,  there  to  inital 
their  elected  Superior  a  chief  of  ruins.  It  was  like  a  band  of 
bewildered  travellers  chusing  a  chief  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia;  or 
ft  ^ipwrccked  crew  electing  a  captain  upon  the  barren  island  on 
which  fate  has  thrown  them.’  pp.  280— 

In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  hastily  and  timidly  performed, 
die  ears  of  the  good  fathers  are  assailed  by  a  most  terrible 
clftmour  at  the  doors  of  the  church.  The  winding  of  horns, 
blown  with  no  regard  to  harmony  or  concert ;  the  jangling  of 
W|s^  the  thumping  of  drums,  the  squeaking  of  bag- pipes  and 
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the  clash  of  cymbals;  the  slioiils  of  men,  tlio  shriller  (ooei of 
lemales  aii<l  chihlrcii,  funned  a  Hubei  of  sounds,  which  br«| 
droMiied,  and  (hen  awed  into  utter  silence  the  oilicial  hymns  of 
the  onliiiatioii  service.  When,  to  prevent  their  beini;  forced 
the  i^ates  of  the  churcii  were  thrown  open  to  tlu*se  rude  invaders, 
a  motley  t^roupe  of  nius(|ueraders  presented  lluMuselves  with  a 
mock  abbot  at  their  head,  claiming  their  ancient  Saturiiulun 
priviletje  of  a  burlesque  contest  with  the  newly  elected  dii^uitary. 
The  times,  however,  no  longer  suit  with  such  dangerous  license. 
Abbot  Ambrose  iiuthoritutively  deprecates  the  unhallowed  pan¬ 
tomime  ;  amt  Dame  IMa^^dulen,  assuiniiii^  a  lii^ber  style, 
tliunders  forth  her  threats  in  the  name  of  every  saint,  from 
St.  Michael  downward.  For  this  she  is  threatened  with  the 
inilUdam  ;  but  Roland  cannot  stand  by,  and  hear  his  |)oor 
jirramtinother  treated  with  such  indignity.  H is  poniard  is  hood 
sheathed  in  the  false  carcase  of  the  mock  abiKit ;  and  thanks  to 
straw  and  buckram  that  the  alVair  eiuls  in  a  jest.  In  a  furtunite 
moment  Sir  Halbert  ( ■lendinnin^  arrives  on  his  way  home  Iroin 
Kdiubur;;h,  and  after  quellini;  the  riot,  is  surprised  to  find  his 
lady's  pa^e,  of  whose  dismissal  he  had  not  heuiti,  under  custody. 
An  explanation  ensues,  which  issues  in  Roland's  bein';  rccciv^ 
liuek*iiito  Sir  Halbert's  service  in  the  more  honourable  cujiacity 
of  an  armed  retainer,  with  the  full  consent  of  Dame  i\la{;dalrD. 

•  **  Thou  ennst  bear  me  w  itness,  niy  father,"  she  said  to  the  Abbot, 
**  that  it  was  no  wish  either  of  mine  or  Uoland's  which  induced  the 
knight  of  Avencl,as  he  is  called,  again  to  entertain  my  grandson  in 
his  household. — Heaven,  w  hich  confounds  the  w  iscw’ith  their  own 
wisdom  and  the  w  icked  with  their  own  policy,  hath  placed  him  where, 
for  the  serv'ice  of  the  Church,  I  would  most  w  ish  him  to  be." 

•  “  I  know*  not  what  you  mean,  my  sister,"  said  the  Abbot.” 

•  “  Heverend  father,'*  replied  Magdalen,  ”  hast  thou  never  heird 
that  there  are  spirits  powcrlul  to  reiul  the  walls  of  a  castle  asunder 
w  hen  once  admitted,  w  hich  yet  cannot  enter  the  house  unlew  they 
arc  invited,  nay,  dragged  over  the  threshold  ?  Twice  hath  Holtnd 
(inrme  been  thus  drawn  into  the  household  of  Avenel  by  those 
w  lio  now  hold  the  title.  Let  them  look  to  the  issue."  ' 

Roland's  destination  is  Fidinburgli,  where  lie  is  to  wait  upon 
the  Recent  Murray  in  the  character  of  a  retainer  of  Sir  Hsl* 
hert's.  ilis  tumultuous  sensations  on  entering  the  busy  capitd 
are  very  well  described.  He  lias  scarcely  entered  it,  v^hen  wUb 
his  usual  rashiurss  he  is  leil  to  take  part  in  an  atlVay  between  two 
noblemen  ;  and,  ns  fate  will  have  it,  the  |;enllemaii  he  is  soJk- 
tnnate  as  to  save  by  his  timely  aid,  is  no  other  than  the  fathom 
of  Catherine  Seyton.  This  circumstance  proves  of  no  swall 
atlvanta^e  in  the  sequel,  first,  in  savinj;  him  from  a  horse-whip* 
ping,  or  worse,  as  the  conscipiencc  of  follov^ing  Catherine  iB*® 
a  great  house  which  he  secs  her  enter,  and  ultliuately,  in  recoin* 
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fn(*n<lin£r  favour  of  his  Lonlslilp.  The  follonriiif^ 

scfne  will  iiirorin  the  reaUer  >vhat  use  the  Uogciit  ilesi^iM  to 
nitl^e  of  our  hero# 

*  The  E  irl  of  Murray  was  clad  in  a  sad-coloured  morning-gown, 
with  a  cap  and  slippers  of  tlir  same  cloth,  but  even  in  this  easy 
dbhahiilc,  held  his  sJieathed  rapier  in  his  hand,  a  prceauiion  which  ho 
idopted  when  receiving  strangers,  rather  in  compliance  with  the 
etmest  remonstrances  of  his  friends  and  partizans,  than  from  any 
personal  apprehensions  of  his  own.  He  answered  with  a  silent  nod 
the  respectful  obeisance  of  the  page,  and  took  one  or  two  turns 
through  the  small  apartment  in  silence,  fixing  his  keen  eye  on  Roland, 

19  if  he  wished  to  penetrate  into  his  very  soul.  At  length  he  broke 
lilonce. 

*  “  Your  name  is,  I  think,  Julian  Gr.Tmc.” 

«  “  Roland  Graeme,  my  lord,  not  Julian,”  replied  the  page. 

*  Right — I  was  misled  by  some  trick  of  my  memory — Roland 
Grime,  from  the  Debateable  Land. — Roland,  thou  kuowest  the 
duties  which  belong  to  a  lady’s  scr\'icc  ?” 

*  “  I  should  know  them,  my  lord,”  replied  Roland,  ”  having 
been  bred  so  near  the  person  of  my  Lady  of  Avencl  ;  but  I  trust 
never  more  to  practise  them,  as  the  Knight  hath  promised**-  -- 

‘  “  Be  silent,  young  man,’*  said  the  Regent,  “  I  am  to  spesk,  and 
jou  to  hear  and  to  obey.'  It  is  ncccsKary  that,  for  some  space  at  least, 
you  shall  again  enter  into  the  service  of  A  lady,  who,  in  rank,  hath 
DO  equal  in  Scotland ;  and  this  service  accomplished,  1  give  thee  my 
word  as  Knight  and  Prince,  that  it  shall  o(>en  to  you  a  course  of 
ambition,  such  as  may  >vell  gratify  the  aspiring  wishes  of  one  whom 
drcumstnnccs  entitle  to  entertain  much  higher  views  than  thou.  I 
will  take  thec  into  my  household  and  near  to  my  person,  or,  at  your 
own  choice,  I  will  ^ive  you  the  command  of  a  foot-company — either 
is  s  preferment  which  the  proudest  laird  in  the  land  might  be  glad 
to  iMure  to  a  second  son.” 

*  “  May  I  presume  to  ask,  my  lord,”  said  Roland,  observing  the 
Eirl  paused  for  a  reply,  ”  to  whom  my  poor  services  are  in  the  first 
plscc  destined  ?” 

*  “  You  w  ill  be  told  hereafter,”  said  the  Regent ;  and  then,  os  if 
overcoming  some  internal  reluctance  to  speak  further  himself,  ho 
sdded,  *<  or  why  should  I  not  myself  tell  you,  that  you  are  about  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  a  most  illustrious — most  unhappy  lady — into 
the  service  of  Mary  of  Scotland.” 

‘  “  Of  the  Queen,  my  lord  !”  said  the  page,  unable  to  repreu  bis 
surprise. 

‘  ”  Of  her  who  was  the  Queen  1”  said  Murray,  with  a  singular 
nsixlure  of  displeasure  and  embarrassment  in  bis  tone  ol’  voice. 
“  You  must  be  aware,  young  man,  that  her  son  reigns  in  her  stead.” 

He  sighed  from  an  emotion,  partly  perhaps  natural,  and  partly 
«*umed. 

*  ”  And  am  I  to  attend  upon  her  Grace  In  her  place  of  imprison- 

my  lord  ?”  again  demanded  the  page,  with  a  straight-forward 
Voi.  XIV.  N.S.  *.{  K 
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and  hardy  limplicity,  which  somewhat  discoDCcrtcd  tltc  sag«  iqJ 
powerful  statesman. 

‘  **  She  is  not  imprisoned,”  answered  Murray,  angrily;  **  Cod 
forbid  she  should — she  is  only  sequestrated  from  state  aAairt,  and 
from  the  business  of  the  public,  until  the  w’orld  be  so  etlcctually 
settled,  that  she  may  enjoy  her  natural  and  uncontrouled  freedom, 
without  her  royal  disposition  being  exposed  to  the  practices  of 
wicked  and  designing  men.  It  is  for  this  purpose,”  he  added,  **  that 
while  she  is  to  be  furnished,  os  right  is,  with  such  attendance  as  may 
befit  her  preser:  secluded  state,  it  becomes  necessary  that  those 
placed  around  her,  are  persons  on  whose  prudence  1  can  hara 
reliance.  You  see,  theretore,  you  are  ut  once  called  on  to  discharge 
an  office  most  honourable  in  itself,  and  so  to  discharge  it  that  you 
may  make  a  friend  of  the  Regent  of  Scotland.  Thou  art,  1  hare 
been  told,  a  singularly  apprehensive  youth;  and  1  perceive  by  thy 
look,  that  thou  doest  already  understand  what  1  would  say  on  tkii 
matter.  In  this  schedule  your  particular  points  of  duty  are  set  dovn 
at  length — but  the  sum  required  of  you  is  fidelity — 1  mean  fidelity  to 
myself  and  to  the  state.  You  are,  therefore,  to  watch  every  attempt 
which  is  made  or  inclination  displayed,  to  open  any  comnninication 
with  any  of  the  lords  who  have  become  banders  in  the  west — with 
Hamilton,  with  Seyton,  with  Fleming,  or  the  like.  Jt  is  true  that  my 
gracious  sister,  reflecting  upon  the  ill  chances  that  have  happened  to 
the  state  of  this  poor  kingdom,  from  evil  counsellors  who  have  abuKd 
her  royal  nature  in  time  past,  hath  determined  to  sequestrate  herself 
from  state  affairs  in  future.  But  it  is  our  duty,  as  acting  for  and  m 
name  of  our  infant  nephew,  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  may 
arise  from  any  mutation  or  vacillation  in  her  royal  resolutiooi. 
Wherefore  it  will  be  thy  duty  to  watch,  and  report  to  our  Udy 
mother,  whose  guest  our  sister  is  for  the  present,  whatever  may  infer 
a  disposition  to  withdraw  her  person  from  the  place  of  security  in 
which  she  is  lodged,  or  to  open,  communication  with  those  without 
If.  however,  your  observation  should  detect  any  thing  of  weight,  and 
which  may  exceed  mere  suspicion,  fail  not  to  send  notice  by  in 
especial  messenger  to  me  directly,  and  this  ring  shall  be  thy  warrant 
to  order  horse  and  man  on  such  service. — And  now  begone.  If  theft 
bo  half  the  wit  in  thy  head  that  there  is  apprehension  in  thy  look, 
thou  fully  comprehendest  all  tlint  1  would  say — Serve  me  faithfullji 
and  sure  as  1  am  belted  carl,  tby  rew’ard  shall  be  great.”  * 

pp.  147— 154* 

T'lic  knowin£^  reader  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  Catherine 
Seyton  is  destined  for  similar  service  ;  and  thus  both  Magdalen 
(ira'ine  and  Uolaiid  have  their  heart’s  desire  most  felicitously 
accomplished,  'riio  most  interesting  scenes  in  the  work,  those 
on  which  the  Author  has  evidently  bestowed  his  very  best 
eflbrts,  arc  those  in  which  IMary  Queen  of  Scots  is  the  pro¬ 
minent  figure.  The  manner  in  which  he  espouses  her  cause, 
partakes  at  once  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  a  knight  of  roinauce, 
and  of  the  caniestaess  of  an  historian  ;  and  the  following  part- 
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>«rranhs  will  probably  do  more  to  ;jain  ovor  tbe  general  run  of 
Kiurlish  rtMidiTs  to  bor  side,  than  the  most  elaborate  apology, 
or  tliun  cpiartos  full  of  uiiliquarian  lore. 

*  Her  face,  ber  form,  have  -  been  ao  deeply  impreaacd  upon  the 
inwginalion,  that,  even  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  centuries,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  most  ignorant  and  uninformed  reader  of 
(he  striking  traits  which  characterize  that  remarkable  countenance, 
which  seenis  at  once  to  combine  our  ideas  of  the  majestic,  the  pleas- 
ingi  and  the  hrilliunt,  leaving  us  to  doubt  whether  they  express  most 
happily  the  queen,  the  beauty,  or  the  accomplished  woman.  Who 
is  there,  at  the  very  mention  of  Mary  Stuart's  name,  that  has  not  her 
countenance  before  him,  familiar  as  that  of  the  mistress  of  his  youth, 
or  the  favourite  daughter  of  his  advanced  age?  Even  those  who 
t'eci  themselves  compelled  to  believe  all,  or  much  of  what  her  enemies 
Uid  to  her  charge,  cannot  think  without  a  sigh  upon  a  countenance 
cKpressive  of  anything  ratlier  than  the  foul  crimes  with  which  she 
was  charged  when  living,  and  which  still  continue  to  shade,  if  not 
to  blacken  her  memory.  That  brow,  so  truly  open  and  regal — those 
rye-brows,  so  regularly  graceful,  which  yet  were  saved  from  tNfe 
char«;e  of  regular  insipidity  by  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  hazel  eyes 
which  they  overarched,  and  which  seem  to  utter  a  thousand  histories 
^he  nose,  with  all  its  Grecian  precision  of  outline-^the  mouth, 

•0  well  proportioned,  so  sweetly  formed,  as  if  designed  to  speak 
nothing  hut  what  was  delightful  to  hear — the  dimpled  chin — the 
stately  swanlike  neck,  form  a  countenance,  the  like  of  which  we  know 
not  to  have  existed  in  any  other  character  moving  in  that  high 
class  of  life,  where  the  actresses  as  well  as  the  actors  command 
general  and  undivided  attention.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  portraits 
which  exist  of  this  remarkable  woman  arc  not  like  each  other ;  for, 
iroidst  their  discrepancy,  each  pa^sesses  general  features  which  tho 
eye  at  once  acknowledges  as  peculiar  to  the  vision  which  our  ima- 
giuatioD  has  raised  while  wc  read  her  history  for  tlic  first  time,  and 
which  has  been  impressed  upon  it  by  tbe  numerous  prints  and  pic* 
tures  which  wc  have  secu.  Indeed  w'e  cannot  look  on  the  worst  of 
them,  however  deficient  in  point  of  execution,  without  saying  that 
it  is  meant  for  Queen  Mary  ;  and  no  small  instance  it  is  of  the  power 
of  beauty,  that  her  charms  should  have  remained  the  subject  not 
merely  of  admiration,  but  of  warm  and  chivalrous  interest,  after  the  . 
lapse  of  such  u  length  of  time.  We  know  that  by  far  the  most  acute 

ot  those  who,  in  latter  days,  have  adopted  the  unfavourable  view  of 
Mary’s  character,  longed,  like  iIhj  executioner  before  his  dreadful 
task  was  performed,  to  kiss  the  fair  hand  of  her  on  whom  he  was  about 
to  perform  so  horrible  a  duty.*  pp.  179 — 182. 

*  When  Roland  entered,  be  saw  that  the  Queen  had  thrown  her* 
*olf  into  the  large  chair  w'hich  stood  nearest  the  door,  and  was  sob- 
bing  for  breath  in  a  strong  fit  of  hysterical  affection.  The  elder  fe- 

supported  her  in  her  arms,  wllile  the  younger  bathed  her  face 
With  water  and  with  tears  alternately. 

.  ‘  “  Hasten,  young  man  !**  said  the  elder  lady,  in  alarm,  “  fiy— call 
to  aseiiiance— she  is  swooning  !** 
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•  But  llic  Queen  cinculatid  in  a  faint  and  broken  voice,  *•  Sllr  not 
1  cbarj*e  jou! — call  no  ore  to  Witney's — I  am  holliT — I  ''ill  rccotcj 
instantly/*  And,  indeed,  with  an  effort  wtucb  Kceined  like  that  of on« 
*lrugj(linj(  for  life,  slit*  ^ate  up  in  her  chair,  and  endeavoured  to  rt- 
kunie  her  composure,  while  !u*r  features  yet  trembled  with  the  violrat 
i-moliun  of  body  and  mind  w  hich  ^hehad  undergone.  **  i  am  ashamed 
of  niy  weakness,  ^irU,'*  she  said,  taking  the  bunds  of  her  attendantst 
but  it  Uuver — and  I  am  Mary  Stuart  once  more.  The  savage  toot 
of  that  man’s  voice— my  knowledge  of  his  insolence— the  name 
wliicb  he  named — the  purpose  for  which  they  come,  lnRyexcu^eI 
rooioent’s  weaknei^s— and  it  shall  be  a  moment’s  only.”  She  snatched 
from  her  head  the  curch  or  cap,  w  hich  had  been  disordered  iluriitg 
her  hysterical  agony— shook  down  the  thick  clustered  tresses  of  dark 
brow  n  which  had  been  before  veiled  under  it— and,  drawing  her  slen¬ 
der  fingers  across  the  labyrinth  which  they  formed,  slie  arose  from  the 
chair,  and  stood  like  the  iiispited  iturge  of  a  Grcciun  pruphotess,  ins 
imM)d  w  hich  put  took  nt  once  of  sorrow  and  pride,  of  smiles  and  of 
tears.  “  We  arc  ill  appointed,”  she  said,  “  to  meet  Oiir  rebel  sub¬ 
jects  ;  but,  a.*?  far  as  we  may,  we  will  strive  to  present  ourselves  as  be- 
enmes  their  Queen.  Tollow’  me,  my  maidens,”  site  said  ;  “  wliatsajt 
thy  bivourite  song,  my  Fleming  ? 

•  My  maids,  come  to  my  dressing  bower. 

And  deck  my  nut-brown  hair; 

Where’er  ye  laid  a  plait  before, 

Look  yc  lay  ten  limes  inair.* 

Alas  !’*  she  added,  when  she  bad  repeated  with  a  smile  these  lines  of 
an  olil  ballad,  **  violence  has  already  rubbed  me  of  the  ordinary  deco¬ 
rations  of  my  rank  ;  and  the  few*  tliat  nature  gave  me  have  been  des¬ 
troyed  by  sorrow  and  by  fear.”  Yet  while  she  spoke  thus,  she  again 
let  her  slender  fingers  stray  through  the  w  ildcrncss  of  the  beautiful 
trctacs  w  hich  veiled  her  kingly  neck  and  swelling  bosom,  as  if,  in  her 
agony  of  mind,  site  had  not  altogclbcr  lust  the  consciousness  of  her 
unrivalled  charms.  Roluiul  (Ir;emc,  on  whoso  youth,  inexperience, 
and  ardent  sense  of  what  was  dignified  and  lovely,  the  demeanour  of 
so  fair  and  high-horn  a  lady,  w  rought  like  the  charm  of  a  magician, 
stootl  rooted  to  ilie  spot  with  surprise  and  Interest,  longing  to  hazard 
his  life  in  a  quarrel  so  fair  as  that  winch  Mary  Stuart’s  mu>l  needs  be. 
She  had  l)een  bred  in  France — she  w  as  possessed  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  beauty — she  bad  reigned  a  Queen,  and  a  iiicottisl)  Queen,  to 
w  hom  know  ledge  of  cluiructcr  wxs  as  essential  as  the  use  of  vital  air. 
In  nil  these  ca^)acitles,  Mary  w.is,  of  all  women  on  the  eiirlh,  most 
alert  at  perceiving  and  using  the  advantages  w  Inch  her  charms 
her  over  .dinost  ml  who  c;mic  w  ithin  the  sphere  of  tlicir  influence. 
J'hc  cast  on  Roland  a  glance  which  might  have  melted  a  heart  of 
stone.  ••  .My  poor  boy,”  she  said,  with  a  feeling  partly  real,  partly  po* 
litical,  *•  iltou  art  a  stranger  to  us — sent  to  tins  doleful  captivity  from 
the  society  of  some  tender  mother,  or  sister,  or  maiden,  w’ilh  whorj 
you  had  fn*cdom  to  tread  a  gay  measure  round'lhe  May-pole*  * 
grieve  for  you; — but  you  nre  the  only  male  in  my  limited  househoW-* 
will  thou  o!h‘v  mv  orders  ?” 

•  ”  I'o  the  death,  madam,”  said  Gncn.c,  in  a  determined  tone. 
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Tlic  romnimirr  of  the  talc  in  oc'cnincil  w’uli  llio  procceiUiigti 
niiliin  t!ir  ca?ttlo  of  Loclilt'vcn,  the  pUiiH  laid  for  the  Quecirn 
liberation,  hor  rsc.ipo,  the  fatal  battle  \^hich  ensued,  and  her  ein- 
birkation  f'nr  lMii;land.  The  is,  of  course,  a  chief  actor  in 
•11  these  secncs.  lie  is  rcwardeil  by  bavin:*  the  st'cret  of  hia 
birth  cleared  uj»  to  the  Kutisfaction  of  the  Seyions,  and  returns  to 
thpca’*lle  of  Avenel  ns  its  reco2fnisod  heir.  'I'liere  are  mnne 
under- |>Iots  and  subordinate  incidents  Hhicti,  without  distracting 
the  interrsf,  tend  considerably  to  enliven  the  story.  The  roman¬ 
tic  love  of  (teort*e  l)ou;^Ui8  for  the  Queen,  the  mysterious  double 
of  Catherine  Seyton,  who  is  perpetually  crossinjp  the  perplexed 
pi^^e,  and  the  iibiipiitons  31airdaleii,  are  introduced  with  admir¬ 
able  effect,  'riie  eharacter  of  Dryfesdale  is  a  less  happy  concep¬ 
tion:  it  is  indeed  violently  out  of  drawin:*.  The  AuthoCii  de- 
ii:*ii  was  to  portray  a  gloomy  and  remorseless  fatalist,  or,  as  lie 
pleases  to  term  him,  predestinariun,  of  some  (^Tinau  school  of 
anabaptists  that  nobody  ever  heard  of ;  hut  he  does  not  under- 
ftand  th<*se  matters,  and  should  not  meddle  with  them.  Tlio 
followin;;  scene  is  nuicli  better  adapted  to  his  pencil. 

‘  .\t  the  dead  hour  of  niidnii^ht,  when  all  was  silent  in  ilic  castle, 
the  pJge  put  tlie  key  into  the  lock  of  the  wicket  which  opened  into 
the  garden,  and  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase  that  desccmled 
from  the  (iucon’s  apartment.  “  Now,  turn  smooth  and  softly,  thou 
good  bolt,*\said  lie,  “  if  ever  oil  softened  rust  I*’  and  his  precautions 
had  been  so  cH'cctual,  that  the  bolt  revolved  w'ith  little  or  no  sound 
of  resistance,  lie  ventured  not  to  cross  tlie  threshold,  but  exchang* 
ing  a  word  with  the  disguised  Abbot,  asked  if  the  bout  were  ready. 

*  lliis  hall  hour,”  said  the  sentinel,  “  she  lies  beneath  tlu.*  wall, 
too  close  under  the  islet  to  be  seen  the  w'urderi  but  I  fear  she  will 
hardly  escape  his  notice  in  putting  off  again.” 

*  “  The  darkness,”  said  ilic  page,  ”  and  our  profound  silence,  may 
lake  her  oH'  unobserved,  ns  she  came  in.  Hildebrand  has  the  walcfi 
on  the  tower — a  heavy-headed  knave,  who  liolds  a  can  of  ale  to  be  iho 
best  head-piece  upon  a  night  watch,  lie  sleeps  for  a  wager.” 

*  “  riicn  bring  the  (^uecn,*'  said  the  Abbot,  ”  and  I  will  call 
Henry  Scyton  to  assist  them  to  the  boat.” 

*  On  tiptoe,  with  noiseless  step  and  suppressed  breath,  trembling  at 
Cfcrv'  rustic  of  their  own  apparel,  one  after  another  the  fair  prisoners 
glided  down  the  winding  stair,  under  the  guidance  of  Roland  Grccmc, 
and  were  received  at  the  wicket-gale  by  Henry  Scyton  and  llio 
churchman.  The  former  seemed  instantly  to  take  upon  himself  tho 
'*^bolc  direction  ot  the  enterprize.  ”  Mv  Lord  Abbot,*  lie  said,  **  give 

fiNlcr  your  arm — I  will  conduct  the  Quccu — and  the  youth  will 
have  the  honour  to. guide  Lady  Fleming.*’ 

‘  This  was  no  time  to  dispute  the  arrangcincnt,  although  it  was  not 
dial  which  Roland  Gr;cme  would  have  chosen.  Catherine  Scyton,  who 
»ell  knew’  the  garden  path,  tripped  on  before  like  u  sylph,  rather  lead- 
'^g  the  Abbot  than  receiving  iissislaucc— the  Queen,  her  native  spirit 
prevailing  over  female  fear,  and  a  thousand  painful  rellcclionSi  moved 
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ttcadilj  finrward,  by  assistance  of  Henry  Seyton — while  the  14^1^ 
Fleming  encumbered  with  her  fears  and  her  helplessness  Kolto) 
Gnrme,  who  followetl  in  the  rear  and  who  bore  under  the  other  inn  % 
packet  of  necessaries  belonging  to  the  Queen.  The  door  of  the  gtr. 
den,  which  communirated  with  the  shore  of  the  islet,  yielded  to  ote 
of  the  keys  of  which  lioland  had  possessed  himself,  although  not  until 
he  hud  tried  several, — a  moment  of  anxious  terror  and  cxnectutioo. 
The  lodit*s  were  then  partly  led,  partly  carried,  to  the  side  of  the  like 
where  a  boat  w  ith  six  rowers  attended  them,  the  men  couched  along 
the  bottom  to  secure  them  from  observation.  Ilenr}’  Seyton  pla^ 
the  Queen  in  the  stern  ;  the  Abbot  olfered  to  assist  Catherine,  but  ibe 
was  seated  by  the  Queen’s  side  before  he  could  utter  his  proffer  of 
help;  and  Roland  Grxme  was  just  lifting  Lady  Fleming  over  the 
boat-side,  when  a  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  and  exclaiming, 
**  Forgotten,  forgotten !  wait  me  hut  one  half  minute,*’  he  rt^placfd 
on  the  shore,  the  helpless  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  threw  the  Queen’i 
packet  into  the  lH)at,  and  sued  back  tlirough  the  garden  with  the 
noiseless  speed  of  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

•  **  By  Heaven  lie  is  false  at  last!’*  said  Seyton  ;  **  I  ever  feared 
it!” 

•  “  He  is  as  true,**  said  Catherine,  ”  as  Heaven  itself,  and  that  I 
will  maintain.*’ 

•  “  Be  silent,  minion,**  said  her  brother,  ”  for  shame,  if  not  for 
fear — Fellows,  put  off,  and  row  for  your  lives.** 

•  “  Help  me,  help  me  on  board  !**  said  the  deserted  Lady  Fleming, 
and  that  louder  than  prudence  warranted. 

•  “  But  off — put  off,’*  cried  Henry  Seyton;  “  leave  all  behind,  lo 
the  Queen  is  safe.” 

‘  *•  Will  you  permit  this,  Madam  ?**  said  Catherine,  imploringly; 
“  you  leave  your  deliverer  to  death.” 

‘  *•  1  will  not,**  said  the  Queen. — ”  Seyton,  I  command  you  to  lUy 
at  every  risk.’* 

•  “  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  disobey, ”  said  the  intractable  young 
man  ;  and  with  one  hand  lifting  in  Lady  Fleming,  he  begun  himself 
to  push  off  the  boat. 

•  She  was  two  fathoms  length  from  the  shore,  and  the  rowers  were 
getting  her  head  round,  when  Koland  Gra*me,  arriving,  bounded  from 
the  beach,  and  aitainetl  the  boat,  overturning  Seyton,  on  whom  he 
lighted.  The  youth  swore  a  deep  hut  suppressed  oath,  and  slopping 
(Irarmc  as  he  stepped  toward  the  stern,  said,  “  Your  place  U  not 
with  high-born  dames — keep  at  the  head  and  trim  the  vessel— Now 
give  way — give  way— How,  for  God  and  the  Queen  !’* 

The  rowers  obeyed,  and  began  to  pull  vigorously. 

•  •*  Why  did  ye  not  mu|Be  the  oars?’*  said  Roland  Grjcmc;  **  tb< 
dash  must  awaken  the  centinel — Row,  lad.s,  and  get  out  of  shot  ;  for 
tmd  not  old  Hildebrand,  the  warder,  supped  upon  poppy- porridgtf 
this  whispering  must  have  waked  him.” 

•  “  It  was  lUl  thine  own  delay,”  said  Seyton  ;  ”  thou  shalt  reckon 
with  me  hereafter  for  that  and  oilier  matters.” 

‘  But  Roland’s  apprehension  was  verified  loo  instantly  to  pemnt 
him  to  reply.  The  cculiacl,  whose  slumbering  had  withstood  lb® 
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vhisperingt  was  alarmed  by  the  dash  of  the  oars.  HU  challenge  was 
InUsnlly  heard.  “  A  boat — a  boat ! — bring  to,  or  1  shoot  !’*  And, 
SI  they  continued  to  ply  their  oars,  he  called  aloud,  **  Treason  I 
treason !”  rune  the  bell  of  the  castle,  and  discharged  hU  harouebuss 
St  the  boat.  The  ladies  crowded  on  each  other  like  startled  wild- 
foirl,  at  the  flash  and  report  of  the  piece,  while  the  men  urged  the 
rowers  to  the  utmost  speed.  They  heard  more  than  one  ball  whiz 
slong  the  surface  of  the  lake,  at  no  great  dUtance  from  their  little 
bsrk :  and  from  the  lights,  which  glanced  like  meteors  from  window 
to  window,  it  was  evident  the  whole  castle  was  alarmed,  and  their 
escape  discovered. 

*  •*  Pull !”  again  exclaimed  Seyton ;  “  stretch  to  your  oars,  or  I 
will  spur  you  to  the  task  with  my  dagger — they  will  launch  a  boat 
unrocdiatcly.** 

*  **  That  is  cared  for,”  said  Roland ;  **  I  looked  gate  and  wicket 
on  them  w  hen  I  went  back,  and  no  boat  will  stir  from  the  island  this 
night,  If  doors  of  good  ouU  and  bolts  of  iron  can  keep  men  within 
ilone-walls. — And  now  I  resign  my  office  of  porter  of  Lochleven,  and 
gire  the  keys  to  the  Kelnic's  keeping.” 

*  As  the  heavy  keys  plunged  in  the  lake,  the  Abbot,  who  till  then 
had  been  repeating  his  prayers,  exclaimed,  **  Now,  bless  thee,  my 
ion!  for  thy  ready  prudence  puts  shame  on  us  all.” 

*  **  1  knew,”  said  INIary,  urawing  her  breath  more  freely,  as  they 
were  now  out  of  reach  of  the  musketry — **  1  knew  my  squire’s  truth, 
promptitude,  and  sagacity. — 1  must  have  him  dear  friends  with  my 
no  less  true  knights,  Douglas  and  Seaton-  -but  where,  then,  is 
Douglas?” 

*  “  Here,  madam,”  answered  the  deep  and  melancholy  voice  of 
the  boatman  w  ho  sate  next  her,  and  who  acted  as  steersman. 

*  **  Alas !  was  it  you  who  stretched  your  body  before  me,”  said  the 
Queen,  **  when  the  balls  were  raining  around  us?” 

*  **  Believe  you,”  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  **  tliat  Douglas  would 
have  resigned  to  any  one  the  chance  of  protecting  his  Queen’s  life 
vilh  his  own  ?” 

*  The  dialogue  was  here  interrupted  by  a  shot  or  two,  from  one  of 
those  small  pieces  of  artillery,  called  falconets,  tlien  used  in  defending 
castles.  The  shot  was  too  vague  to  Imve  any  cfTcct,  but  the  broader 

the  deeper  sound,  the  louder  return,  which  was  made  by  the 
midnight  echoes  of  Bcnnarty,  terrified  and  imposed  silence  on  the 
liberaicd  prisoners.  The  boat  was  alongside  of  a  rude  quay  or  land¬ 
ing-place,  running  out  from  a  garden  of  considerable  extent,  ere  any 
of  ih  cm  again  attempted  to  speak.  They  landed,  and  while  the 
Abbot  returned  thanks  aloud  to  Heaven,  which  had  thus  far  favoured 
their  cnierprize,  Douglas  enjoyed  the  best  reward  of  his  dei^rate 
undertaking,  in  conducting  the  Queen  to  the  house  of  the  garefener.* 
pp.  2t')2— 270. 

There  arc  a  hundred  improbabilities  in  the  tale,  but  these  we 
do  not  stop  to  notice.  The  Author  winds  up  the  narrative,  and 
rid  of  the  supernumerary  personages,  rather  better  than 
w^utl.  Father  Ambrosius  is  made  to  warn  the  ill-fated  Queen, 
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on  her  embarkation,  tliat  bor  doom  is  sealed  when  she  quiu  tW 
Soottisb  SCmnd,  but  it  is  too  late  to  hesitate.  The  ShcrifT  of 
Camberland  is  her  iv^cort ;  ‘  a  gentleman,^  we  are  told,  *  of  the 
*  House  of  Ijtnvther,'  which  precious  little  bit  of  informatioa 
will,  we  dare  say,  not  be  lost  upon  the  noble  family  wliote 
anticpiity  is  thus  so  (Kilitely  insinuated.  Alter  two  years*  re* 
sidence  with  her  royal  mistress,  Catherine,  says  the  story,  was 
dismisserl,  and  became  soon  after  her  return,  the  Lady  of  Rq. 
land  ATenel. 

Upon  the  whole,  “  The  Abbot’*  is  not  unworthy  of  its  Author. 
With  all  its  f.iults,  it  is  such  a  tale  as  perhaps  no  eontemponry 
writer  could  have  framed  ;  and  it  is  saying'  much  for  the  i^niuf 
of  a  man,  Uiat  it  is  only  with  his  own  productions  that  we  think 
of  compurini'  his  least  successful  eflforts.  Lven  “  The  Moots* 

“  tery”  is  as  superior  to  the  common  run  of  novels,  as  it  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  “  (luy  Manneriu^;,’*  or  The  Heart  of  Midlothisn.** 
(%>mpared,  indeeil,  with  ti»e  works  4»f  Kieldin:^  alut  Smollett, 
they  arc  sli«;ht  and  sketchy  proiliictions ;  nor  will  they  endure  t 
frcMpieiit  |K*rusai.  lint,  in  heiiii^  free  from  the  crossness  and 
lihertinisin  which  ]Hdlnte  the  works  of  those  writers,  as  well  it 
from  the  mawkish  stMitimeiUulity  of  our  modern  novelists,  tliej 
tmtille  their  Author  to  an  honourahle  distinction,  and  lead  us  to 
wish  that  tic  had  aimed  at  somethin:^  higher  than  the  mercantile 
profits  arisint;  out  of  an  ephemeral  popularity. 

Art.  V.  1.  Sketches  of  the  Phiiosphj^  of  Life*  lly  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan, 
M.l).  &c.  8vo.  London.  IHH). 

‘J.  Sound  Mind  ;  or  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  and  Phy* 

.  aiotogy  of  the  Human  Intellect.  By  John  Haslam,  M.l).  Ac.  Ac, 
Hvo.  London.  181i0. 

IT  cannot  be  m^essary  to  apprize  our  readers  of  our  decided 
■  hostility  to  those  modem  systems  of  physiology  which,  a§- 
suming  to  have  anatomy  as  their  base,  refuse  to  recognise  any 
|>owers  or  principles  in  either  physical  or  moral  man,  that  do  not 
I'esult  from  organization.  Against  this  organic  doctrine  of  life, 
we  believe,  however,  that  tlie  accusation  of  materialism  has  been 
Horoewliat  vaguely  and  indiscriminately  preferred  :  nay,  inaiiy 
writers  who  have  stood  forward  as  declared  foes  to  the  priociplei 
in  question,  have,  in  the  very  terms  of  their  opposition,  proved 
themselves,  to  say  die  least,  quite  as  much  niaWrialists,  as  those 
against  whom  they  have  argued.  W'licn,  for  example,  Mr. 
Aherncthy  opposes  to  the  inferences  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  aw* 
teria  ritsB  dijfusee  of  John  Hunter,  what  dues  he  more  ihaa 
give  another  support  to  the  elephant,  which  itself  must  have 
something  to  rest  upon  ?  Indeed,  whoever  may  have  attempt^b 
from  l*lato  downwards,  or  whoever  shall  hereafter  atlcmplt 
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connect  the  worlii  of  Hnirit  anil  mutter  liy  any  cos^iiable  bomi  of 
union,  ever  lias  stiimblfHl,  and  ever  wilt  atiiinble  in  fimiiie.  The 
(^sence  of  all  tliese  apeeulations  conaiats  in  a  sort  of  aubtiliiiition 
of  matter  beyomi  tlic  reach  of  our  percf'ptive  pouera;  they  are 
therefore  in  reality  and  eftbet,  systems  of  materialism. 

The  organists,  indetHi,  for  so  the  new  sect  has  been  termwl, 
formally  nroclaim  their  dissent  from  the  creetl  of  the  materialist. 
In  the  tnule  of  contents  to  one  of  the  treatises  which  have  issued 
from  this  school,  we  meet  wiUi  the  following  announcement : 

<  Reasons  for  rejecting  both  a  spiritual  and  material  principle  of 

*  life.’  And  on  turning  to  the  page  we  are  refermi  to,  we  dnd 
the  following  statements.  ^  That  some  suhtile  agent,  analagotis 

*  in  its  properties  to  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  mcii/  enter  as  a 

*  link  into  the  chain  of  vital  eaiisstion,  is  a  proposition  strictly 

*  possible,  and  is  not  )>erhaps  altogether  improbable.  Hut  till 
'  the  reality  of  siicii  an  agent  he  proved,  its  admission  upon 

*  hypothetical  grounds  is  prohibited  by  that  general  canon  of 
‘reasoning,  FruhUa  fit  per  plnra  (fmni  Jiori  potent  per  pau^ 

‘  ciom.'  Call  then  tins  philosophic  scepticism,  it*  you  please  ;  but 
do  not  defeat  your  own  purpose,  when  you  arc  aiming  at  razing 
it  from  its  foundation,  by  setting  about  the  work  with  materials 
wliicli  are  themselves  manufactured  from  a  petitio  y>rifiri/)U,  and 
therefon*  necessarily  iiieiVectual  to  the  aceomplisliment  of  tlieir 
dt*sigo. 

We  may,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  onr  sentiments  on  these 
disputes  more  clear  and  dehiied,  range  tinder  two  heads,  tliose 
ittem[i(s  to  explain  the  inexplicable  subj(K;t  of  vital  causation  to 
whicli  we  have  alluded.  One  class  of  these  attem|*(s,  is,  as  lias 
Uvn  just  intimated,  grounded  on  the  notion  of  etherealizing  sub¬ 
stance  so  to  say,  into  the  impalpable  tenuity  of  spirit.  The  other 
class  applies  its  machinery  to  the  development  of  perei|Hrnt 
oiusitiop,  and  thus  falls  into  the  futility  of  symbolic  analogy,  and 
talks  with  Plato  of  the  or  with  l)arwin,  supposes  ideas  to 

be  configurations  of  the  sensual  organs ;  thus,  most  obviously 
converting  the  instrument  into  the  agent,  and  conceiving  that 
wc  announce  a  cause  by  the  introduction  of  a  symbol.  Now,  it 
must  be  admitted  in  behalf  of  tlie  philosopliy  of  organization, 
that  so  far  from  having  any  tiling  in  common  with  the  above 
^tin  and  visionary  schemes,  it  denounces  their  legitimacy,  and 
CHlioules  their  absurdity. 

‘  Wc  pause,*  says  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  ‘  in  our  researches  at  the 
properties  of  contractility  and  sensibility;  not  however  that  it  is  ne-. 
ccistry  to  consider  these  boundaries  os  strictly  impassable.  But  in 
attempting  to  extend  the  limits  of  inquiry,  the  map  must  be  traced 
after  the  discoveries  of  a  Columbus;  not  covered  with  an  imaginary 
ferra  Australis,  or  fancied  Atlantis;  even  though  such  territories 
dnsild  be  vouched  on  tlio  imposing  niilhority  of  another  Plato.* 

VoL.  \iv.  N.  s.  *2  L 
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To  \%lial,  Oil'll,  il  will  Uc  a^koO,  do  we  ohjecl,  in  thoae  pria- 
e4|0e?*  vfliieli  have  ealleO  I’ortli  Oie  present  iiiipiiry  ?  U  is  ihit^, 
that  they  assume  the  ehtablisliinent  ot‘  a  positive,  when  they  hafe 
merely  made  out  a  neir-ative.  Our  philosophers,  when  they  co®. 
less  their  i!;iioranee  ol  the  </iio  modo  of  vital  causation,  areri^ 
Hut  when  they  infer  that  Intellect  is  the  rvHult  of  ort'anixation, 
InsrutiHtMliey  have  no  eoncejition  of  the  manner  in  which  ith 
ap|>ended  to  the  ort^nic  faiiric,  their  conclnsions  are  ipiitc  u 
;;ratuitous,  and  therefore  as  nnphilosophical  as  any  of  the  uq. 
Htuhie  systems  hy  which  they  haVe  been  preceded.  Their  i®. 
ferences,  moreover,  are  as  much  at  variance  with  moral,  as  tbfj 
are  with  philosophical  rectitude;  for  once  admit  the  postulate 
that  all  motive  atul  mental  impulse  originate  from,  and  arc  totally 
snhordinate  to  ort^anic  construction,  and  you  open  the  flood* 
^ates  to  an  overwhelmin'^  rush  of  immorality  ami  vice. 

Hnt  to  he  more  explicit,  our  objections  to  the  modern  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life  may  he  summed  up  under  the  folio wini;  i^eneral  heads. 
First,  hy  referrini;  every  thim^  to  ori^anic  necessity,  it  denies  the 
iieedom  of  choice.  Secondly,  it  darini;ly  presumes  to  arrai^a 
before  the  bar  of  mair.s  defective  and  fallible  judgement  the  de> 
sii;ns  of  t)mnipotence,  or  the  wisdom  of  final  causes.  Thirdly, 
it  contemls  for  a  sameness,  except  in  dei^ree,  between  the  ratio¬ 
nality  of  the  brute  and  the  intellect  of  Man.  And  lastly,  it  ia- 
fers  the  improbability  of  an  imperishable  principle  in  man,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nothim^  in  physioloi;y  that  teaches  the  doctrine. 

'riiat  man,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  impelled  morally  by  mere 
or';;nnic  impulse,  may  he  considered  as  sutVicientiy  substantiated 
hy  the  very  iidlueiice  which  the  scepticism  of  the  principles  in 
question  operates  upon  his  feelings  and  volitions.  I^et  us  sup|)0se 
the  case  of  an  imlividuul  after  his  eouversioii  to  those  teiieti 
whieli  inculcate  hy  specious  innuendos  oiir  iinaccoiintahility  to  any 
tliini'  beyond  the  clod  of  clay  out  of  which  we  are  formed.  U 
not,  we  woiiUl  ask,  sueh  an  individual  a  diirerout  character,  both 
ill  act  and  resolve,  from  what  lie  was  prior  to  such  a  change  in 
his  opinions  ?  Here,  our  ori^aiiists  will  tell  us,  that  we  are  mere¬ 
ly  coiiteiidiiii^  on  the  {rruimd  of  consequences,  and  are  therefore 
iisiiu;  a  species  of  ar<;iimentation  the  le;^itimacy  of  which  philo¬ 
sophy  n'liist*s  to  recoi^nisi*.  But  we  repeat,  that  the  very  conse- 
qiieiiees  themselves  in  llio  present  case  palpably  disprove  the 
n'ctitnde  of  the  principles  from  which  they  proceed  ;  since,  if  n 
dilVerrnt  course  he  pursued  from  the  n^stricted  one  hitherti' 
niloptetl  from  the  persuasion  that  “  to-morrow  wc  die” — “  kt 
“  us  therefore  eat  and  drink,”  is  it  not  evident,  that  such  coune 
is  determined  nut  hy  the  necessity  of  ort'aifuation,  hut  from  the 
,  motives  onijiiiHiiiit^  in  the  new  ly  adapted  ciced  ?  \Vc  would  then 
repeat,  that  such  speouiations  as  deride  exterior  iiiflueuce,  tnd 
would  Uni'll  us  to  scorn  when  we  talk  of  soiuetliin^  from  wilboil 
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tnd  iniioponflrnt  on  ort^nni/ation,  not  only  have  ii  inisrhievoiw 
trniicnry,  (lor  that  mi^ht  poHMihly  he  eoii^istent  with  tlieir  ab¬ 
stract  truth,)  hut  carry  the  inatorialH  cif  self  nTutation  into  the 
very  ini^redients  ol  their  firnt  and  fundamental  position^. 

Our  Second  reason  for  objecting  to  the  pliilo^ophical />riHriy>i(f 
now  under  review,  is,  the — we  were  about  to  call  it  awful  freetloiu 
with  which  they  refer  to  final  causes  and  providential  tlesign.  Far 
is  it  from  our  wish  to  encourage  that  iicu«  in fcriril  feeding  which 
cannot  treat  of  physical  science,  without  mixing  with  its  s|>ecu- 
lations  matter  that  has  more  correct  reference  to  moral  science. 
Hut  we  are  bold  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  highly  indecorous,  but 
ihsolutely  un|diilosopliical  to  indicate  defects  in  creation  in  tli€ 
miinner  that  we  find  done  in  one  of  the  works  which  bead  this 
irticle.  Here  again,  ns  in  the  case  of  organization,  judgement 
is  formed  from  c.r  parte  evidence :  a  positive  is  assumed,  when 
thr  iiist  inference  from  the  premises  is  merely  a  negative,  and  the 
sjioculatist  {woeecils  upon  the  false  siip))osition  that  our  feeble  and 
tinile  powtTs  are  equal  to  the  scanning  of  infinite  intelligence. 
Man  is  unquestiunably  gifted  with  perception  equal  to  the  dis- 
rernment  of  vast  designs  on  the  ]mrt  of  the  (jreat  Kulcrof  the 
Universe  ;  but  when  lie  imagines  himself  gifted  with  the  faculty 
of  detecting  insnlliciency  in  such  designs,  lie  calculates  not  only 
impiously,  but  absurdly,  since  the  very  apparent  tlelect  may 
have  an  object  fur  beyond  his  ken  and  conception. 

Did  Sir  C.  ^lorgan  recollect,  while  he  was  penning  tome  of 
hh  shallow  remarks  on  living  organs  and  functions,  the  fable  of 
the  insect’s  criticism  upon  the  work  of  Sir  Cliristopber  Wren  ? 

The  denial  of  an  essential  superiority  in  man  over  the  inferior 
animals,  is  a  third  error  of  the  tenets  under  notice.  We  may  l>c 
told  that  discussions  on  tliis  head  are  mere  logomachies.  Hut  the 
dispute  between  kind  and  degree^  Cf*ases  to  he  a  war  simply  of 
words,  when,  on  its  determination  is  made  to  hinge  the  linal 
destiny  of  man.  If  it  must  be  so,  let  the  word  reason  he  em¬ 
ployed  to  characterise  those  actions  of  the  brute  which  imply 
contrivance,  and  denote  recollection  ;  hut,  why,  as  it  has  Iw-n 
oftciiliines  impiired,  does  not  this  reason  lift  the  animal  from  its 
first  level  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  cause  a  progressive  im¬ 
provement  in  the  race  to  which  he  belongs  ? 

Mr.  Ila*^lain  well  puts  the  dilVerence  between  the  human  and 
the  brute  n  itures,  in  reference  to  this  point,  in  the  following 
terms . 

‘  The  of  instinct  even  to  animals  docs  not  exclude  them  from 
^(juir'o^  knowledge  by  experience  ;  for  tlieir  minds  arc  capable 
of  iniptovcmont  according  to  the  extent  of  their  capacities,  and 
the  intellectual  organs  with  which  they  arc  furnished.  The  in¬ 
stinct  which  is  ullottcd  to  them  is  a  mental  possession  whicli— 
(xtuld  mt  have  acquired  from  the  limited  nature  oj  their . 
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/acukits.  All  ihoir  inttincU  arc  processes  of  the  purest  reason,  bm 
tbev  do  not  originate  from  themselves — they  arc  not  as  in  man  tht 
elaooration  of  Uiouuht,  the  contrivance  founded  on  the  estimate  pf 
knowledge  ; — but  a  boon — an  endowment,  by  which  experience  it  in* 
ticipated  and  wisdom  matured  without  its  progress  and  accumuIatioiL 
‘  Tlie  early  manifestation  of  instinctive  wisdom  is  the  best  reply 
to  those  philosophers  who  have  argued  against  its  existence,  for  in  a 
multitude  of  instances  it  is  exhibited  anterior  to  the  possibility  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Man,  altho’  gifted  with  superior  capacities,  and  suscepd. 
hie  of  higlier  attachments,  does  not,  from  the  paucity  of  his  instincts, 
arrive  during  many  years  at  the  same  maturity  both  of  mind  and 
bmly  which  most  animals  display  within  the  space  of  a  few  week*— 
so  necessary  and  important  is  the  protracted  period  of  infancy  to  tht 
editicc  and  destination  of  the  hunuin  mind.’ 

And  so  widely  from  the  mark,  may  we  add,  do  they  wander, 
wl|o,  aimiiu'  to  estaldisli  the  identity  of  reaaon  and  instinct,  tf 
tlio  uiiderstiiiidiiig  of  the  man  and  that  of  the  brute,  argue  for 
the  same  progrena  of  instruction  in  the  progeny  of  the  monkey, 
as  that  by  which  the  children  of  men  are  taught  the  distinctioa 
between  good  and  evil,  knowledge  and  ignorance. 

In  our  notice  of  Dr.  Borrow’s  recent  work  on  Insanity,  we 
slightly  alluded  to  the  dangerous  ns  well  as  unpliilosophical  infe¬ 
rences  relative  to  mental  alienation,  which  are  deduced  from  Ike 
aHMiimed  law  res|M*cting  the  omnipotence  of  organization,  fcbvery 
sally  of  passion,  and  every  irregularity  of  what  is  termed  temper, 
even  when  carried  to  any  enormous  and  mischievous  extrene, 
must,  we  remarketl,  he  set  flown  according  to  thesf^  tenets,  •• 
unfortunate,  rather  than  criminal  occurrences ;  and  that  tke 
greatc^sl  moral  turpitude  could  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of 
mental  misconception  and  bodily  ailment.  But  the  authors  upoi 
the  tenor  and  tendency  of  whose  writings  we  arc  now  comment¬ 
ing,  save  the  objecter  the  pains  of  {minting  out  those  destnictive 
ertWrls  of  their  |>rinci|)les,  by  boldly  stepping  forward  and  tvow- 
ing  them  themsf'lvf»s. 

‘  Strength  of  temptation,’  says  Sir  C.  Morgan,  ‘  is  allowed  is 
abatement  of  moral  censure,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  law,  jot 
thf'  preservation  of  society,  is  obligetl  to  strike  ;  a  mode  of  thinki^ 
whieh  would  not  be  justined  if  there  really  fxUted  a  ptnver  of 
tnnee/ 

In  this  passage  tlien*  is  an  evident  im|)1ication,  nay,  a  {xwttivf 
avowal  of  the  venomous  and  fatal  doctrine,  that  whether  sny 
individuiil  fall  before,  or  rise  from  above,  his  natural  inclinidon^ 
to  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  the  victory  and  the  defeat  arc  ho^ 
iNlualty  to  he  placed  to  the  score  of  organic  impulse ;  an 
caiioH  and  aHsum{>tion  which  palpably  make  moral  accountability 
to  l>e  a  name  withmit  meaning.*.  In  this  {niint  of  view,  m*® 


•  We  have,  it  will  he  {HTceived,  in  the  present  discussion, 
any  reference  to  the  C'hristian  dirctrine  of  warfare  between  the  ®*d 
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lioUNCS  and  jails,  as  wc  bt^fore  remarked,  must  both  be  considereil 

fX|>edients  of  the  same  import  and  character  ;  and  we  aro 
itlled  on  to  extend  our  pity  and  ayinpatliy,  aye,  and  re^^artl 
tlso,  iHpially  to  the  Xewjjate  criminal,  and  the  ruYing  betllamiie, 
botli  of  tluMn  bein^  in  like  manner  victims  of  an  organic  impulse 
beyond  control. 

U|>on  the  whole,  then,  there  is  no  necessity  for  straining 
physiological  principles  to  an  extent  l>eyond  their  compass, 
in  order  sii(x*essfiilly  to  coinhat  those  sceptical  inferencea 
shich  are  dcthiccHl  from  the  laws  of  organisation  ;  inferenct^ 
shicli,  it  is  setMi,  soon  crumble  into  tlie  dust  out  of  which 
they  are  formed,  under  the  grasp  of  other  powers.  If  *  tbo 

*  hlooil  and  tilth  of  the  dissecting  room*  do  not,  us  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  maintains,  teach  that  there  is  any  thing  in  man  beyond 
ikTve,  and  membrane,  and  fibre,  and  blood  vessel,  the  intcU 
kctual  and  moral  proofs  of  the  design  and  destiny  of  our 
lH‘ing  do ;  and  although  wo  should  he  among  the  first  to 
cuidess  that  it  rec|uired  the  Sun  of  Revelation  to  bring  light 
iinil  immortality  /uliy  to  light,  it  is  gaining  something  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  natural  inconsistency  in  those  truths  which 
after  all  must  rest  on  a  tinner  foundation  than  that  of  nature, 
before  they  cun  entirely  satisfy  the  restless  spirit  and  anxious 
iliiiires  of  man. 

The  hooks,  the  title  pages  of  which  we  have  placotl  at  Uie 
head  of  this  article,  are  not  without  merit  in  their  way.  We 
iuimI  not  aild  any  thing  to  what  has  already  been  advaneeii 
agttiiist  the  principles  which  Sir  C.  Morgan  advocates,  in  ortier 
to  shew  our  hostile  feeling  towards  them  ;  but  because  he  sup- 
|wrts  a  bad  cause,  wc  see  no  sense  or  justice  in  detracting  from 
thi*  literary  merit  of  Ids  hook  in  the  way  that  has  been  done  by 
(hose  who  would  have  lauded  it  as  a  master>|Mece  both  of  com- 
{wsition  and  reasoning,  had  the  tenets  which  it  inculcates  been 
of  a  ditVerent  cast  and  character.  Dr.  llaslam's  hook  is  rather 
meagre  as  to  mutter,  hut  it  is  written  with  a  great  deal  of  taste 
und  ubility.  So  far  as  the  Writer  op|)os€s  the  reasooiugt  of 
die  organic  physiologist,  so  far  do  we  go  along  with  him  in 
o}»inion  ami  sentiment.  But  we  arc  not  sure  wlielber  our 
nolioiiH  quite  accord  as  to  the  constituents  of  man's  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  ‘  Wc  are  enabled,’  says 
HasUn),  ‘  voluntarily  to  recollect  the  perceptions  we  have  ex- 

*  perk  iiceil  ;  and  why  so  ?  Beoanse  we  have  the  faculty  of 

*  «peec7i,  by  wliidi  Uie  exfierienced  perception  is  cliatigcii  for 
‘  a  term,  and  we  have  the  hand  as  llie  recorder  of  signilicaBt 

**<1  tlie  new  man  because  wc  arc  desirous  of  alicwing  the  futility 
^  tile  principles  against  which  wc  argue,  without  an^  a|>|>€al  to  an 
^tliority  which  our  adverfeurics  would  rchisc  to  recognise. 
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*  sounds. '  Hut  surely  this  mmie  of  reasoning;  is  rather  taking 
apart  of  the  process  by  which  the  fabric  of  man's  inielWt  n 
built  u|»,  for  the  intellect  itself.  Were  the  possession  of  the 
hand  and  the  faculty  of  utterin:'  articulate  sounds,  the  ruNte  of 
hninati  superiority  over  the  brute,  it  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  an  individual  horn  dtiinb  and  without  hands 
would  by  no  tuition  whatever  be  capable  of  rising  in  cuq. 
ceptiun  and  act  above  the  standard  of  mere  organic  or  animtl 
existence. 

'riic  same  mistake  appears  to  us  to  pervade  our  ingenious 
Author's  speculations  rc'S|>e<'ting  the  doctrine  of  numliers  and 
the  employment  of  conventional  signs ;  these  signs  being  made 
the  cause,  rather  than  the  results  of  the  things  signified. 
And  thus,  while  he  successfully  combats  the  monstrous  hv- 
pothesis,  tliat  virtue  and  vice  are  regulated  and  meusurtMl  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  physical  frame  is  put  together,  be, 
with  Horne  'I'ooke,  (of  whom  indeed  he  is  a  ))rolesseil  dis¬ 
ciple,)  introduces  a  sort  of  verbal  indicator  and  regulator  of 
moral  and  intellectual  worth  and  worthlessness.  He  substi¬ 
tutes  wonis  for  things, — a  species  of  philosophizing  whioh  » 
itself  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  morality,  although, 
perhaps,  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  the  principles  which  it 
is  one  of  the  professed  objects  of  our  Author's  treatise  to  im- 
pugu,  and  the  unstable  nature  of  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
making  evident. 

Art.  VI,  Lrtiers  ^from  Mrs.  Delani^  (Widow  of  Dr.  Patrick  Di- 
lany^)  to  Mrs.  Frances  Hamilton^  from  tlie  Year  1779,  to  the  Ycir 
1 788  ;  comprising  many  unpublished  and  interesting  Anecdotes  of 
their  late  Majesties,  and  oi  the  Koyal  Family.  Now  first  printed 
from  tlie  original  Manuscripts,  post  8vo.  pp.  106.  London.  18^. 

^OOl)  Mrs.  Delany  was  assuredly  the  happiest  old  lady  of 
her  day  in  the  three  kingdoms :  she  fairly  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  Royalty.  On  the  death  of  her  friend,  the  Dowager 
Dutchess  of  Portland,  she  had  a  house  assigned  her  by  Uie  King 
as  a  summer  residence,  adjoining  the  entrance  to  Windsor  castle, 
together  with  a  pension  of  o£300.  a  year,  on  purpose  that  she 
might  be  near  her  royal  friends;  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  in  to  drink  tea  with  her  in  the  most  neighbourly 
imagiimble.  Mrs.  Delany  was  at  this  time  turned  of  cighty-fi^*» 
but  she  enjoyed  her  pension  and  her  honours  nearly  three  years. 

Now,  as  to  the  use  of  telling  the  Public  all  this,  when  the 
venerable  person  has  been  dead  these  thirty  years,  we  should, 
had  our  advice  been  asked,  have  expressed  some  doubt ;  but 
‘  tlic  most  trifling  circumstance  acquires  dignity  and  inlcrcst, 
wc  arc  told  by  way  of  apology,  ‘  whiii  it  refers  U>  departed  worth 
‘  tiiul  greatness  ;*  such,  for  instance,  as  the  following  : 
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‘  The  Prince  of  Wales  dances  a  minuet  belter  than  any  one  1  liave 
tern  for  inony  years.* 

*  And  now,  us  I  know  you  take  pleasure  in  wliat  gives  me  pleasure, 
aod  iloci  me  honour,  1  must  tell  you  of  our  amiable  gracious  Queen's 
politeness,  and  I  may  presume  to  add,  kindness  to  me.  She  was  told 
1  had  wisiied  for  u  lock  of  lier  hair ;  she  sent  me  one  with  her  own 
royal  fingers.* 

*  The  Duchess  of  Portland  sat  on  tlie  Queen's  right  hand,  and  I  on 
her  Icih  Her  Majesty  talked  a  great  deal  to  me  about  hooks,  es¬ 
pecially  about  those  on  religion,  and  recommended  to  me  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  translated  from  tlie  German.  The 
next  morning  she  sent  me  a  present  of  the  work,  in  three  volumes.* 

*  I  have  been  several  evenings  at  the  (Queen's  Lodge,  with  no  other 
company  but  their  own  most  lovely  family.  They  sit  round  a  large 
table,  on  which  are  books,  work,  pencils,  and  paper.  The  Queen  has 
the  goodness  to  make  me  sit  down  next  to  her  ;  and  delights  me  with 
her  conversation,  which  is  informing,  elegant,  and  pleasing,  beyond 
ileicription,  whilst  the  younger  part  of  the  family  arc  drawing  and 
working,  \’C.  the  beautiful  babe,  Princess  Amelia,  hearing  her 
part  in  the  entertainment ;  sometimes  in  one  of  her  sisters’  laps  ; 
KHiictinics  playing  with  the  King  on  the  carpet ;  which,  altogether, 
exhibits  such  u  delightful  scene,  us  would  require  an  Addison’s  |>en, 
or  a  Vandyke's  pencil,  to  do  justice  to.  In  the  next  room  is  the  band 
of  music,  who  play  from  eight  o’clock  till  ten.  The  King  generally 
directs  them  what  pieces  of  music  to  play,  chicHy  Handel’s.’ 

*  At  this  time  of  the  year  (August)  the  evenings  arc  devoted  by 
them  to  the  Terrace  till  eight  o’clock,  when  they  return  to  the 
Lodge  to  their  tea  and  concert  of  music :  happy  are  tliosc  who  arc 
admitted  to  that  circle !  The  Queert  has  had  the  goodness  to  com¬ 
mand  me  to  conic  to  the  Lodge,  whenever  it  is  nuite  easy  to  me  to 
doit,  without  sending  particularly  for  me,  lest  it  should  embarrass  me 
to  refuse  that  honour;  so  that  most  evenings,  at  half-an-hour  past 
seven,  I  go  to  Miss  Burney’s  apartment,  anJ  when  the  royal  family 
return  from  the  Terrace,  llie  King,  or  one  of  the  Princesses  (gene¬ 
rally  the  youngest.  Princess  Amelia,  just  four  years  old)  come  into 
the  room,  take  me  hy  the  hand,  and  lead  me  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  there  is  a  chair  ready  for  me  by  the  Queen’s  lefk  hand :  the 
three  eldest  Princesses  sit  round  the  table,  and  the  Ladies  in  Woil- 
ing.  Lady  Charlotte  Finch  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Wuldegravc.  A 
vacant  chair  is  left  for  the  Kin^,  whenever  he  pleases  to  sit  down  in 
iu  Kvery  one  is  employed  with  pencil,  needle,  or  knotting.  Be¬ 
tween  the  pieces  of  music  the  conversation  is  easy  and  pleasant ;  and, 
for  an  hour  before  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  the  King  plays  at 
hackganmion  with  one  of  his  equerries,  and  1  am  generally  dis- 
mUssed.’  pp.  91, 9‘2. 

I  hat  the  late  King  was  very  fond  of  his  children,  that  his 
lisbiis  were  domestic,  his  manners  coiulesceiiding  and  aHablc, 
kas  Ik'cii  always  sunicicntly  well  understooil.  Mrs.  Delany’s 
chit-chat  letters  afford  us  on  this  point  no  additional  infor* 
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mation.  Tho  Qiu*on,  t<»o,  boro  an  oxoollont  charaofcr  aa  an  ei. 
oinplary  mother,  and  was  on  this  aceoiint  t^cnerally  |K>pu)ir  till 
aho  be^an  to  bHray  a  dis)>osition  to  meddle  fvith  politics  • 
subject  which  she  was  wholly  incompetent  to  understtiHl 
'I'hoti^h  she  had  not  the  credit  of  munificence,  she  was  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  less  costly  virtue  of*  kindness  ;  and  if  the  deticiaiie> 
of  her  eiliicatiun  had  left  her  narrow-minded,  the  purity  of 
moral  principles  was  above  suspicion,  and  in  her  maintenance  af 
the  true  dignity  of  her  court,  she  was  as  iinhending  as  she  was 
conscientious.  The  clearest  instance  wc  have  met  with,  of  any 
thiiif^  approaching;  to  refined  sensibility  in  her  late  Mtgesty,  is 
the  following  : 

*  One  little  anecdote  of  the  Queen  struck  me,  as  a  stronger  in¬ 
stance  of  her  real  tender  feeling  towards  our  dear  old  friend,  tlian  all 
her  bounties  or  honours.  As  soon  as  tlic  Duchess  of  Purtlaial 
died,  Mrs.  Delaiiy  got  into  n  cliaisc  to  go  to  her  own  house;  thr 
Duke  followed  her,  begging  to  know  what  she  would  aceent  of,  dm 
belonged  to  his  mother ;  Mrs.  Delany  reeollected  a  hiru  that  the 
Duehess  always  fed  and  kept  in  her  own  room,  desired  to  have  it, 
and  felt  towards  it,  as  you  must  suppose.  In  a  few  days  she  got  a  bid 
fever,  and  tlie  bird  died ;  hut  for  some  hours  she  was  too  ill  even  to 
recollect  her  bird.  The  Queen  had  one  of  the  same  sort  which  the 
valued  extremely  (a  weaver  bird^  ;  she  took  it  with  her  own  hanik, 
and  while  Mrs.  l>clany  slept,  had  the  cage  brougiit,  and  put  her  own 
bird  into  it,  charging  every  one  not  to  let  it  go  so  near  Mrs.  IV 
lany,  as  that  she  could  perceive  the  change,  till  she  was  enough  re- 
coverctl  to  bear  the  loss  of  her  first  favourite.  This  requires  no  com¬ 
ment,  os  it  speaks  strongly  for  itself.’  10().  • 

This  is  worth  all  the  r4*st  of  the  volume  put  together;  yH 
Mrs.  Delany  herself  makes  no  mention  of  the  circumstance:  it 
occiim  in  the  letter  of  a  female  friend.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that 
had  her  situation  afl'orded  an  op|>ortunity  of  collecting  my 
striking  memoranda  relative  to  the  royal  family,  slic  was  not, 
at  eighty-five  years  of  age,  very  well  able  either  to  discriminatf 
what  was  worth  telling,  or  to  preserve  it. 

The  neighbourly  teu-drinkings,  the  sociable  working  parties, 
the  concerts,  the  backgammon,  and  commerce  table,  and  draw¬ 
ing,  and  knotting,  and  early  lionrs,  of  the  royal  inliahitantH  of 
^Vindso^  castle,  are  interesting,  however,  in  the  retios|»ect : 
Uiey  sof'in  to  com|M)i*t  with  the  genuine  English  character,  and 
unf^tunately  they  have  given  way  to  nothing  latter.  In  tlir 
circles  of  the  great,  Evening  exists  no  longer.  Evening,  with 
its  ‘  train  of  fire-side  enjoyments,  hoinc-horn  happiness*  is  now 
transformed  into  what?  *l'he  hour  before  dinner.  Oh, 

Mrs.  Delany,  how  would  this  have  suited  your  venerable  lialdts  ? 
Alas !  such  arc  not  the  ilaily  visiters  at  the  palace  of  Cieorge 
the  Eoiirili. 
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Art.  VII.  Thf  EpistUs  of  St,  Pan/  $o  the  Colamtmtt  to  the  Thettn* 
ionianSt  to  Thnothu^  and  to  Titus,  and  the  General  Epistle  of  St, 
James :  A  new  Version  from  tlic  Greek,  and  chiedy  Ironi  Uie 
Text  of  Griesbacli.  By  PhilalclUcs.  rimo.  pp.  7a  IMcc  tU. 
Ibl9. 

WIIATEVKR  faults  may  he  found  with  this  small  volum  c 
tud  whatever  may  he  its  real  hlemislics,  it  speaks  stroiii^ly 
in  favour  of  the  Kditor’s  modesty,  by  llie  unostentatious  form  in 
which  it  apiMiars  :  it  is  certainly  one  of  tlie  most  unassuinini;  vo¬ 
lumes  tliat  have  ever  presented  themselves  to  our  critical  notice. 
By  those  persons  who  estimate  the  learniiit^  of  an  Kditor  hy  the 
extent  of  his  quotations,  and  the  quantity  of  Greek  and  Latin 
that  p;litters  in  his  Notes,  Philalethvs  will  not  he  reckoned 
learned.  To  those,  liowevcr,  who  are  able  to  appreciate  ri'al 
Wmin^,  his  title  to  it  will  not  appear  disputable.  Heal  learn¬ 
ing  carries  with  it,  in  its  results,  the  evidence  which  siipimrts 
its  claims,  and  hy  which  it  is  commended  to  the  reiifard  of  the 
truly  learned.  I'his  evidence  we  often  in  xVin  look  for  in  works 
of  very  jmmpous  pretension  and  enniitc  appearance,  wliicli  ob¬ 
tain  for  their  authors  the  reputation  of  profound  scholarship  at 
llie  cheap  expense  of  a  species  of  accumulation  in  which  it  is  not 
diOieull  to  become  accomplished.  In  the  volume  now  under  our 
cooHiderat ion,  there  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  appendas^es  which 
usually  accomjiany  new  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  There 
tre  no  ctWxc’a]  prolegomena,  the  wliolc  introductory  matterlM*- 
in{j  comprised  in  five  pa^es ;  there  are  just  a  <lo/en  notes  of 
the  most  concise  kind,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  mnrkini' a 
difnciilly  or  of  uiTordine^  explanation,  hut  they  are  never  loa<led 
with  criticisms  ;  there  is  neither  a  (freek  letter  nor  a  l^atin  won! 
from  the  hejrinninir  to  the  end  of  the  Version.  Flam  and  uii- 
adorned  ns  is  this  volume,  the  qualilications  of  the  TraiiHlalor 
will  he  conceded  ;  and  if  the  critical  examination  of  his  Version 
jsit  his  reader  on  some  occasions  in  opposition  to  him,  he  will 
always  find  the  occasions  of  difierence  to  he  remote  from  tliecsm- 
cril  of  rare  attainments,  from  pertness,  and  from  doi^matism. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  hut  most  cordially  approve  of  the  temper  of 
the  Editor. 

In  formiuj^  the  present  Version,  very  few  preceilini'  translators 
or  commentators,  the  Editor  informs  us,  have  Imu'II  consulteil. 
Ncwcome  and  Castalio  havelKH*!!  occasionally  used.  To  Mack- 
t*ij?ht,  Fhilalethes  does  not  apjwar  to  he  very  partial.  Of  Caiiip- 
bclfs  translation  of  the  (iospels,  his  opinion  is  justly  very  hi^li  : 
this  Work  he  professes  to  have  taken  as  the  model  of  his  own. 
iWdridgc  alone  has  been  used  throughout  in  the  preparation  of 
the  present  version ;  a  circumstance  which  proh.ihly  may  have 
the  otfect  of  early  preililectitm,  hut  from  which  it  may  have 
VoL.  \1V.  N.S. 
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liappenrd  lliat  the  translation  of  Philalethes  is  so  frequently 
paraplirastical  in  its  readings. 

•  Next  to  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Greek  Scriptures  themseWet,  br 
attention  to  the  style  of  their  several  writers,  and  to  the  acceptation 
of  words  and  phrases  in  various  connexions,  the  most  material  uniit 
ance  has  been  derived  from  Schleusner’s  valuable  Lexicon,  which 
however  has  not  been  followed  with  implicit  deference.  The  tram, 
lator  has  bestow'ed  much  care  and  labour  upon  the  work  with  the  view 
to  render  it  at  the  same  time  faithful  and  clear.  He  has  made  the 
translation  as  literal  as,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  idioms  of  the 
respective  languages  would  allow  ;  and  he  has  preferred  the  words  of 
the  authorized  version  wherever  they  appeared  fto  express  the  sense 
of  the  A|K>stie  with  precision,  and  in  a  perspicuous  and  pure  stvle. 
— In  translating  a  few  phrases  it  has  been  judged  proper  to  admit  into 
the  text  the  sense  rather  than  the  words  of  tiie  sacred  writer,  and  to 
give  a  literal  version  in  the  side  margin,  where  two  or  three  various 
readings  are  also  placed.  Words  supplied  in  the  translation  are  print¬ 
ed  in  italics.’  Preface, 

W’e  most  cordially  approve  of  the  critical  principle  on  which 
Uie  version  is  professedly  constructed,  namely,  that  it  should  be 
as  literal  as  the  idioms  of  the  res})ective  languages  will  allow, 
and  that  wherever  the  words  of  the  Authorised  Version 
appear  to  express  the  sense  with  jirc^cision  and  in  a  |)er- 
spicuotis  and  pure  style,  they  should  be  preferred.  A 
sober  translator  will  be  careful  to  guide  himself  by  these  rules. 
The  text  of  (irieshaeh  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  translation. 
The  manner  indeed  in  which  the  Editor,  in  the  title-page,  quili- 
ties  his  adoption  of  it,  ^  chiefly  from^  prepares  us  to  ex|)ect 
occasional  variations  lietween  the  Professsor’.s  Greek  text  and 
this  English  Version.  The  instances,  however,  are  not  few 
(compared  with  the  entire  iiumlM;r  of  various  readings  in  the 
translated  ])uitiofis  of  the  New  Testament)  in  which  Pliilaletbes 
has  followed  (he  Received  TVxt  in  preference  to  that  of  (Jries- 
hach.  It  would  seem  U)  ns  that  he  has  not  prescribcHl  to  him¬ 
self  any  fixed  rules  in  the  construction  of  the  (ireek  text  from 
which  he  has  rendered.  Against  some  of  the  alterations  which 
he  has  introduced,  we  cannot  hut  record  our  serious  objections. 
T'he  corresptmdtMicc  ainl  variations  of  Philulethes’s  text  com* 
pannl  with  that  of  (irieshacli,  arc  as  follows. 

('oloss.  eh.  i.  1.  “  And  the  lA)rd  Jesus  Christ.^*  Oroitted 
hy  (irieshaeh,  reluiiicd  by  Philalethes.  Vcr.  6.  >t«* 
Ciru^hucli  adds  to  the  text,  and  is  followed  by  the  present 
TVanslator. 

Vor.  II.  ‘‘  thrmtyh  his  hlood.^^  Philalethes  agrees  with 
(irieshaeh  in  omitting  these  worils,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
(''ommon  V*  rsion. 

Vcr.  *21.  “  sntVerings.  Omitted  in  Gricsbaeb’s  texh 

read  in  Phil,  and  (’.  V. 
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Ver.  28.  “  Philnletlios  airrces  with  tin*  l!ominon 

Version  in  this  rcailin^,  whicli  (iriosbatli  has  reinuvoil  IVoiu  the 
tireek  text. 

Cli.  ii»  vcr.  *2.  “  and  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ,''  Omit- 
by  Cirieshach  and  Philalcthes. 

ViT.  11.  “  the  sms,"  rvf  ufiafutif,  Philalethes  follows 
(iriesbnch  in  rejecting  this  reading. 

Ver.  20.  “  therefore,"  ovf.  Rejwtcd  by  Oriesbach  and  the 
present  ^IVanslator. 

Ob.  iii.  V.  15.  “  the  peace  of  God,"  In  this  reading  Phi- 
Uletbes  and  the  C.  V.  agree  in  opposition  to  Oriesbadi  who  bus 
admitted  “  Christ"  into  the  text. 

Ver.  16.  “  to  the  Lord,"  C.  V.  and  Phil.,  (jlricsbach  reads 
o  to  God"  (3i4r.) 

Ver.  18.  oirn”  Omitted  by  Griosb.  and  Phil. 

Ver.  2*2.  “  fearing  God,"  C.  V.  and  Phil.  Gricsbaeb's 
reading  is  “  the  Lord,"  (xvftoT.) 

Cb.  iv.  13.  “  trarm  affection,"  Phil.  a  great  zeal" 
C.  V.  ?roAi/  tofof  Gricsbach. 

1  Tliessal.  ch.  iL  ver.  15.  “  oir/i.”  C.  V.  and  Phil.  Omit¬ 
ted  by  Griesbuch. 

Cb.  iii.  ver.  2.  “  a  minister,"  Phil,  C.  V.  roads  **  minister  " 
The  word  {ikaxovo;)  is  omitted  by  Griesbach. 

Cb.  iv.  ver.  13.  “/  would  not.”  C.  V.  and  Philalethes. 

(iriesbaeirs  text  has  “  ff'e  would  not.”  3iXo^ir. 

Cb.  V.  ver.  2.  “  For,"  (ycif)  Omitted  by  G.  and  P, 

11.  Tliessal.  ch.  ii.  ver.  2.  “  day  of  Christ,"  Gricsbach 
reads  day  of  the  Lord"  (kv^^ov,)  Philalethes  agrees  with 
C.  V. 

Ver.  4.  “  as  God"  C.  V.  Omitted  by  Griesbach  and  Phi- 
laletbes. 

Ver.  8.  “  the  Lord,"  C.  V.  Phil.  Griesbach  rends  ‘‘  the 
Lord  Jesus," 

Cb.  iii.  ver.  6.  “  he  received.”  Phil.  “  ye  received.”  C.  V. 
“  they  received”  (  Griesbach. 

1  Timothy,  oh.  i.  ver  1.  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  C.  Y. 
Jesus  Christ,"  Phil.  “  Christ  Jesus"  Gnvuh^ch, 

Ver.i?.  “  the  only  God,"  In  this  reading  Ptiilalcthcs  agrex*8 
with  Gric*sbach. 

Ch.  iii.  ver.  16.  God  was  inanift^sted.”  C.  V.  Gricsbach; 
^  l^iilalethes  adopts  Griesbacirs  reading,  and  renders  He 
srko  was  manifested.” 

Ch.  iv.  ver.  12.  “  in  spirit,"  Omitted  by  Phil,  and  by 
Cricsbach. 

Cb.  V.  ver.  4.  “  good  and,"  Rejected  by  Gricsbach,  and 
omitted  by  Philalethes. 

^c^.  12.  “  also."  Omittcil  by  G.  and  P. 
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Cli.  vi.  vf»r.  10.  “  otcnml  life.”  C.  V.  and  Philalellies.  (irics- 
buch  reads  f-m?. 

11  Timotliy,  cli.  ii.  ver.  13.  “  for,”  (v»p)  is  added  to  the 
text  by  (friesbuch,  but  is  not  noticed  by  Phil. 

Wt.  19.  “  the  inline  of'  Christy  C.  V.  and  P.  Oriesbach 
has  “  tbe  iiann*  of  the  /-on/.”  (xup^ow.) 

C*li.  iv.  vei*.  1.  “  anil  the  f^}rd  JenuH  Christy  C.V.  Gries- 
bach  uinits  “  the  Litrdy  (jtvptcv)  P.  aijrees  willi  the  Com¬ 
mon  Version. 

Titus,  ell.  ii.  ver.  >*.  “  of  m«."  (jriesbach  and  P.  The  C.  V. 
reads  “  of  i/om.” 

•hunt's,  cli.  ii.  ver.  25.  This  wliole  verse  is  rejected  by  iVi- 
lalethes,  who  informs  us  tirat  there  is  jjreat  reason  to  conjecture 
tliat  it  is  an  inter))olatiun  though  it  cannot  now  be  proved  to  be 
so.  If  it  cannot  be  proved  to  he  an  interpolation,  Wby  is  it 
trt'ated  as  if  it  were  a  spurious  addition,  by  bein^  excluded 
from  the  text  ?  'i'lie  omission  is  most  unjustiiiable. 

i^doss.  eh.  i.  V(*r.  1.  “  Paul,  by  the  appointment  of  Gotl,  an 
Apostle  t)f  .h'Mis  Clirist.”  'riie  reading  of  the  coininoii  version, 
“  Hy  the  nrill  of  Clod,”  in  our  judgement,  preferable,  as  being 
exactly  tlie  e.\|Messi»)n  which  corresponds  to  Jia  3iX»i/ia?o;.  “  Ap- 
pointmeiit*'  occurs  ui;ain  in  I  Timothy  i.  1.  where  it  is  quite 
proper  us  llu'  translation  of  I'Tirayw. 

Ver.  2.  “  I’o  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ.”  C.V. 
'The  “  saints,”  we  apprehend,  were  not  a  dillerent  class  from  the 
“  faithful  brethicu,”  as  this  reiulerin<;  would  seem  to  represent 
Miilaletlics  has  “  holy  and  faithjnl  Chr'islian  brethreny  Dod- 
dridtje  and  Wakelieid  have  “  holy  and  faithful  brethren  in 
fVi#  ia7,”  wbicli  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  proper 
Ibriii  of  expression.  ^Vieklifl'c,  copyini^  the  Vulgate,  reads 
“  booli  and  feitlilul  bretheren.” 

We  sliall  do  more  justice  to  the  present  translator,  and  liettcr 
enable  our  readers  to  a[ipreciate  his  labours  by  transcribing  into 
our  pages  some  connected  passages,  than  by  presenting  our»|)C* 
ciineiis  only  in  words  and  lines.  We  copy,  therefore,  the  follow¬ 
ing  v»*rses  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Kpistlc  to  the  ColossUns. 

*  Ver.  3.  Having  heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of 
love  towards  all  the  saints, 

*  4'.  NVe  give  thanks  to  tlic  (iod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jews 
(’Iirist,  always  praying  for  you,  because  of  the  object  of  hope  which  n 
laid  up  for  you  in  neaven  ; 

‘  5.  Of  which  yc  w  ere  first  informed  by  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
(tos|H;l  communicated  to  yon » 

‘  (».  Ami  i\b  this  ff(AS/W  is  increasing  in  fruitfulness  throughout  t^ 
world,  so  it  hath  been  among  you  since  ye  listened  to  it,  and  knew  the 
grace  of  God  in  truth. 
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*  7.  Thus  yc  learned  from  Kpnphros  our  dear  fellow-servant,  who 
b  for  you  a  lailliful  minister  of  Christ, 

*  S,  And  who  hath  made  known  to  us  your  spiritual  love. 

*  y.  Fur  lliis  cause  al&o,  since  we  heard  of  j^our  ftiitht  we  have  not 
ceiocd  to  pniy  for  you,  and  to  desire  thiu  ye  may  have  a  full  under¬ 
funding  of  this  will,  with  all  wisdom  to  comprehend  spiritual  things; 

‘  10.  fhat  ye  may  walk  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Lord,  so  as  ol- 
logotlicr  to  please  Him  ;  Iieing  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  increas¬ 
ing  in  the  knowledge  of  (lod, 

*  11.  And  sirengtlicned  by  his  gloriouR  power,  so  as  to  ho  complete¬ 
ly  capable  of  entire  constancy  and  joyful  patience.* 

On  perusing  the  above  passagi',  iiniay  of  the  reader:^  of  this 
new  version  will  he  of  opinion,  that  (he  Kdtioi*  has  succesafully 
executed  his  design  of  faithfully  conveying  die  sense  of  the  uri- 
:piui,  and  that  the  phraseology  in  whicli  he  has  clothed  it,  is,  to 
siy  the  least,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  former  translator,  *  Several 
of  his  readers,  however,  may  perhaps  think  that  he  has  iiululgctl 
liimseU  in  rather  too  mncli  freedom  as  a  scriptural  translator  ; 
»ntl  they  will  he  very  likely  to  exhibit  parts  of  the  version  in 
fvidcnce,  that  I’hilalethes  has  intruded  into  the  province  of  the 
Expositor.  “  7Viie  doclrine  of  the  Oospel  wiiicli  is  also 
Wakeliehl's  roiulering,  may  be  accepted  instead  of“  the  word  of 
‘‘  fhv  truth  of  the  ijoApely^  the  reading  of  the  Common  Version  ; 
IkU  “  ohject  of  hope'^  is  not  advantageously  stihstituted  for 
“ /i»/ie,”  as  a  translation  of  t»j»  The  reinlering,  ^\foun- 

ilutiun  of  the  hope^^  n  iXrli,  occurs  in  llic.  27lli  verse.  In  a 
cuiiuueiaary,  such  modes  of  expression  might  not  he  improjier ; 
but  they  ai'i!  too  much  in  the  form  of  explanation  to  afipear  with 
strict  propriety  in  u  version.  Similar  instances  occur  in  other 
prtfts  of  the  volume  ;  c,g,  ver.  8.  “  In  union  with  him,”  ch.  ii. 
v«t.7.  “  'Fhe  source  of  our  life,”  ch.  iii.  ver.  4.  “  Improve  oppor- 
Uinilies,”  ch.  iv.  0.  “  Adam  was  fornieil  the  first  in  order  j” — 

“  Adum  was  not  seduced  until  (he  woman.”  I  Tim.  ch.  ii.  13, 
II.  In  some  instances,  words  are  unnecessarily  supplied  :  they 
arc  inserted  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  i*xhibiting  the  sense  of 
the  Writer  distinctly  and  fully,  hut  they  are  Ic'hs  proper  in  the 
work  of  a  translator  than  they  would  Ixi  in  tlic  volumes  of  the 
cammoiitator.  We  have,  among  others,  the  following  examples  : 
“  ^rue  faith.”  1  T’im.  vi.  10.  “  He  strong  in  dupvnuimj  the 
i^raco  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  2  Tim.  ii.  1.  ”  Common  af¬ 

fairs  of  life.*^  ver.  i,  “  .fJonaic  law.”  'ritiis  iii.  3. 

‘  ^  er.  1.5.  “  Uopresenting  the  invisible  (>od  he  is  the  first-born  of 
tliC  wliolo  creation; 

*  1().  For  in  reference  to  him  were  formed  all  in  heaven  and. upon 
tariii,  visible  and  invisible;  whether  occtipijing  the  highest  statiom  or 
^*iif*trdinatc  in  dignilif  ; 

*  17.  All  Were  hiude  by  him  and  for  him,  and  he  L  before  oil,  and 
ibiough  him  they  al!  iub^Tst 
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*■  18.  lie  also  ift  the  head  ofthat  hody»  the  Church,  aar/  he  bth^ 
chief,  the  iir»t-born  from  the  dead,  that  in  all  things  ho  might  htfc 
the  pre-eminence. 

*  19.  For  it  hath  pleased  God  that  in  him  all  that  is  complete  shouU 
abide*  and  that  by  him  all  should  be  reconciled  to  Himself; 
whether  upon  earth  or  in  heaven,  by  him  who  hath  made  peace  bj 
his  death  on  the  cross.**  * 

“  Representing  the  invisil)lc  (lod.”  Wc  canaot  accept  this 
as  the  proper  version  of  the  original  words,  which  are  correctly 
represented  in  the  C'onnnon  Translation,  and  whicli  we  see  do 
occasion  whatever  for  changing.  “  in  reference  to  we 
might  admit  as  a  translation  of  at/rc?,  but  it  is  not  unobjec¬ 
tionable  as  a  rendering  of  Jr  aCrJ*.  The  liberty  taken  by  the 
Translator  with  his  original  in  the  ItJth  verse  wc  cannot  approve ; 
the  most  literal  and  servile  translation  in  passages  of  tliis  de¬ 
scription,  is  preferable  to  this  kind  of  free  version.  Why  h 
should  have  been  ‘  judged  proper  to  admit  into  the  text,  th« 

*  sense  rather  than  the  words  of  the  sacred  writer,  and  to  givci 

*  literal  version  in  the.  side  margin,*  the  Fhlitor  has  not  in  thb 
case  inforint'tl  us,  nor  can  we  perceive  any  good  reason  for  the 
choic«‘.  The  side  margin  contains  the  following  reading: 

“  Whether  those  occupying  thrones,  or  exercising  dominion, 

whether  princes,  or  those  in  authority  ;*'  which  is  not  a  literal 
version.  We  k  now  not  why  his  death  on  the  cross,'*  should 
be  admitted  instead  of  the  blood  of  his  cross.** 

*  Cb.  ii.  8.  Beware  lest  any  one  take  advantage  of  you  by  nm 
and  deceitful  philosophy,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  men  and  the 
principles  of  the  world,  and  not  according  to  Christ. 

*  9.  For  in  him,  ns  in  a  body,  whatever  is  divinely  complete  abideth 

*  10.  And  ye  have  been  made  complete  in  him,  who  is  the  hetdof 
all  that  have  eminence  and  authority. 

*  11.  Through  him,  ye  have  also  been  circumcised  with  a  circum¬ 
cision  not  periormed  by  hands,  but  in  casting  off  the  body  oi  seniua* 
lity  by  the  circumcision  ot  Christ : 

*  12.  As  in  baptism  ye  have  been  buried  with  him,  and  at  the  saae 
time  re-animated  with  him  through  faith  in  the  power  of  God,  who 
raiseil  him  from  the  dead. 

‘13.  F.vcn  to  you  who  were  dead  in  j/our  offences,  and  in  your 
impure  sensuality,  God  liath  given  life  in  union  witli  him,  having  pv* 
doned  all  your  offences. 

‘  I  f.  Annulling  w  ith  respect  to  us  the  written  instrument  of  ordi¬ 
nances  which  was  adverse  to  us,  he  took  it  entirely  away,  and  ■alr'l 
it  to  the  cross  ; 

*  15.  Whereby  he  disarmed  those  that  were  chief  in  rank  and  ••• 
thority,  and  exposed  them  in  a  public  triumph.* 

As  this  small  volume  is  within  the  reach  of  every  ]>ersofi  wlw 
interests  himself  in  the  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  h 
not  necessary  for  ns  to  extend  our  nolkc  of  it  any  further. 
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nhill  Roloct  a  fow  additional  exainplea  of  improved  render* 
iiiC»»  wbicb,  with  tlie  extracts  already  ^ivcn,  will  enable  oar 
rfiders  to  appreciate  the  coni|>ctency  of  the  anonymous  Trana* 
litor  for  the  work  in  which  he  has  been  employetl,  and  wliidi 
he  will  probably  prosmite  with  the  view  of  furnishing^  an  entire 
version  of  the  New  iVstainent. 

« “  A  Bishop."  C.  V.  “  A  man  placed  over  the  ChurchV  1  Tim. 
m  2.  Titus  i.  ?• 

‘  of  good  behaviour.”  C.  V.  “  —  of  w  cll-regulatcd  man- 
K.oTf*49{,**  1  1  im.  iii.  2. 

«  “  (irave.**  C.  V.  Worthy  of  respect.”  ver.  11. 

«  “  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe.”  C.  V. 

“  Preserver  of  all  men,  especially  of  believers.”  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 

*  “  Cast  off  their  first  faith.”  C.  V.  ”  Not  being  faithful  to  tlieir 
hrst  engagement.”  Ch.  v.  12. 

*  ”  l^t  the  ciders  who  act  well  as  8ui>enntcndant8,  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  liberal  recompence,  especially  those  who  labour  os  prcach- 
enand  instructors.”  1  Tim.  v.  17. 

*  **  And  let  our  friends  learn  to  he  foremost  in  goml  works,  in  coses 
of  necessity  or  utility,  that  they  may  not  be  unfruitful.”  'Pilus  iii.  H. 

«  Strive  lauffully.”  C.  V.  ”  Contend  according  to  the  rules.”  2 
Tim.  ii.  5. 

*  “  Of  his  own  will  He  hath  made  us  His  children  by  the  word  of 
truth,  that  we  might  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  His  creatures.”  James 
ul8. 

*  ”  Can  that  faith  save  him  ?”  Ch.  ii.  H. 

In  1  Tim.  ch.  iii.  B.  7,  we  have  ”  adversary”  and  “  enemy  j” 
deviations  from  the  Common  Version  of  very  doubtful  propriety. 
In  2  Tim.  ii.  20.  James  iv.  7,  the  reading  of  the  Common  Ver¬ 
sion  is  retained.  **  Fond  of  the  world,”  James  iv.  4,  is  neither 
so  correct  nor  so  expressive  as  the  reading,  “  Friend  of  the 
**  worhl,”  which  is  in  apposition  with  ‘‘  enemy  of  fiod.”  Per- 
“  ton#”  would  be  more  suitable  than  “  c/iaracfer#,”  in  ver.  8. 

Art.  VIII.  Letters  from  the  Continent^  during  the  months  of  October^ 
Savemhrr^  and  Decembery  \f>\H  \  including  a  visit  to  Aix-la- 
('hapclle,  and  the  left  Bank  of  the  llhinc.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Wilmot  Ormsby,  A.M.  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieut,  of  Ireland,  and  Rector  of  Castlecomer.  8vo.  Price  9s. 
Loudon.  1819. 

\f  R.  OllMSBY  mentions  *  drcumstances  of  a  private 
*  nature,’  as  his  inducement  for  the  puhlicntion  oi 
Isttcrs.  Of  their  urgency  we  are,  of  course,  unable  to  judgfe,  hut 
fear  that  they  will  scarcely  amount  to  a  justification  of  his 
prudence  in  publishing  his  observations  on  a  tour  distinguished 
^  no  remarkable  occurrences,  and  through  tracts  almost  as 
fwuiliarly  known  to  Fnglishmen,  as  the  often  visited  scenes  of 
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Ihpir  own  country.  If  wo  may  jiu1ii;o  from  the  of 

Mr.  O’*  narrative,  he  was  not  favourotl  with  op|K>rtitoitif^ 
of  exploriiijf  rooessos  riosoci  ai;aiiist  the  curiosity  of  uiber 
travellers,  nor  iloes  ho  seem  to  bo  ;;il'teil  witli  the  faculty  of 
oominiinicatiii^  interest  to  eomtnou  events  or  welUkuoaii 
localities,  by  |)resentinic  thorn  before  us  in  u  new  and  attractive 
dress.  His  faeetiiMuness  is  by  no  means  remarkable  citburfc»r 
vivacity  or  seloclion,  and  his  political  views  and  nnisonini^H  are 
precisely  such  as  vve  should  have  anticipateil  from  the  cluipitin 
of  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  withotil  either  novelty  or  force  to  dis^uiM 
their  palpable  sycophancy.  In  additioir  to  these  failures,*  Mr, 
Ormsby  seems  to  have  very  strong:  national  ]>artialities ;  he 
hitches  in  the  Duke  of  Wellin^loii  on  every  occasion  ;  and  the 
followini^  section  of  a  letter  from  Aix-lii-Clu\pel!e,  will 'shew 
his  estimate  of  a  personuj^e  far  too  conspicuous  to  escape  uoticc; 
but  whether  the  present  honest  panej;y  risl  has  or  has  not,  given 
a  correct  portraiture,  we  shall  not  venture  to  decide. 

‘  They  speak  of  Lord  Cnstlcreagh  witli  the  highest  admiration  ol 
liit  abilities  and  esteem  for  bis  cburacter.  Lngland  is,  in  tbeir  eyes, 
nersonitied  by  him.  As  be  walks  to  the  hotel,  where  the  rc8|>ec*lirc 
olinisters  assemble,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  contrasting  the  unuttCQ* 
tatious  nuMlesty  of  his  appearance  with  the  splendid  dressi's  and 
ei|uinagcs  of  his  coinpeers.  Engrossed  by  the  niomenlont  concern* 
in  winch  he  is  engaged,  his  Lordship  seems  to  brinish  every  other 
consideration.  'I'he  people  stare  at  him,  but  salute  him  respectfully; 
and  it  ainu-sed  me  to  hear  them,  unaccustomed  to  such  u  frt'edom 
from  parade  ami  such  an  air  of  deep  rcHeetion,  whisper  as  he  passed. 
Ahf  qu'i!  c^t  soUde  !  This  is  inileed  an  epithet,  by  which  they  arc 
apt  to  de.'iignatc  the  generality  of  Englishmen, — ignorant,  how  few 
have  similar  pretensions.*  pp.  S3,  Si. 

Tlie  observations  by  which  this  disinterested  eulogy  is  pre¬ 
ceded,  are,  we  venture  to  anirm,  ntterly  unfounded :  conti¬ 
nental  politicians  do  not  nil  agree  in  a|)plauding  ‘  the  honour  and 

*  good  faith  of  Knglaml  they  <h)  not  ncipiit  us  ‘  selfish  view^ 
‘  (»f  nggrandi/emeiit nor  do  they  coueedc  that  ‘  wc  hflve 
‘  tiseil  with  moderatio!!  tin*  rights  we  had  accpiircd  by  our  in- 

*  exhaustible* — iiuwlKturtihle  !  ‘resources  ami  umlnunted  |»er- 
‘  severance.’  !\Tr.  Ormsby  would  have  done  wisely  to  harr 
coiifuied  this  silken  adulation  to  the  precincts  of  the  vicc-rei;*! 
court.  In  liie  same  style  he  talks  of  ‘  impel ishahle  praise,*  i" 
due  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  simply  for  refusing  his  consent  tolhr 
dostruetion  of  the  moiiumenl  of  Mar(,'enn.  .\t  IVlcntz,  niir 
worthy  Traveller  sidlcred  the  citizens  to  hoax  him  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ridiculous  st(»ry. 

‘  Maycnce  having  lieen  the  cliief  town  of  one  of  the  departincnU 
of  France,  hud,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  and  military  cstahlishim'Ots 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  that  nation,  and  their  departure  was  ge- 
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nertlly  regretted  on  account  of  tlit  agreeablcnett  of  their  mtnDert 
and  tbe  circulation  of  their  money.  In  one  trifling  particular,  a  con- 
liderable  sum  was  expended.  Soon  aAer  they  had  honoured  the 
lown  with  tlieir  fraternal  embrace,  they  were  iuTited  to  a  public  on* 
tertiinment.  The  name  of  the  former  Prefect  was  Jambon  ;  he  and 
his  family  were  universally  beloved,  and  after  supper  one  of  the  good 
cititens  proposed  to  drink  the  health  of,  Let  Jambons  de  Mayence^  Ui 
^kurs  au  Monde ;  this  was  graciously  received  by  the  strangers  and 
enthusiastically  by  the  inhabitants.  The  next  morning,  every  ham 
to  be  procured  was  purchased,  and  despatched  to  Paris,  as  the  roost 
acceptable  present ;  and  Mayence  has  been  since  described,  in  the 
Traveller’s  Guide,  as  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  its  hams,  from  this 
accidental  and  ludicrous  occurrence.*  pp.  122,  I2tl. 

After  all,  the  ‘  Traveller’s  Guide’  is  quite  right,  and  Mr. 
Onnshy  will  cease  to  bold  his  sides  at  this  *  ludicrous  oc^cur- 

*  fence,’  when  we  inform  him  that  lt*H  jamhom  de  ay encp^ 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Westphalia  hams,  of  wliieli 
Meiit/  was  formerly,  and  wc  suppose  still  is,  the  principal 
market,  and  which,  moreover,  were  annually  sent,  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  to  Paris.  If  lie  refuse  to  believe  this  on  our  authority,  be 
may  he  willing  to  accept  the  assurance  of  Gui  Fatin,  who  in  one 
of  his  letters  laments  tlie  misfortune  of  the  Cardinal  de  Uetz,  in 
tM*ing  compelled  to  quit  Munster  in  the  ham-season. 

‘  Thus,*  writes  that  lively  hon-vivanl,  ‘  lie  will  lose  the  onpor- 

*  tiinity  of  eating  the  hams  of  Westphalia,  wliich  wc  call  here 

*  Mciit/  hams,  (Jamhonti  de  Mayence  J  because  formerly  the 

*  (Treat  ham -market  was  held  at  Meiitz,  and  tbe  most  quantity  of 

*  them  which  is  sent  to  Paris  about  Easter,  is  forwarded  hy 

*  Dutch  merchants.’ 

Ill  Metz,  whose  fortifications  he  is  pleased  to  assure  us,  are 
‘  iiupregiiahle,’  Mr.  Ormshy  finds  every  thing  to  his  own  heart, 
the  Houriioiis  in  high  popularity,  and  Englishmen  in  favour  with 
the  people.  At  Paris,  he  found,  what  we  will  venture  to  say  no 
one  hut  himself  ever  perceived,  *  an  universal  sense  of  obligation 

*  and  iirkiiowledgeineiit,  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  liave 

*  acted  with  an  hoiumrahle  and  magnanimous  hwhearaiice,’  all 
this,  however,  is  ultimately  referred  to  the  iiilluence  of  the  Duke 
of  NVellington,  whose  name  is,  it  seems,  to  he  ‘  transmitted  to 

*  posterity  as  both  the  conqueror  and  the  benefactor  of  France !’ 
riieii  wc  have  the  musty  anecdote  of  Louis  XI 1.  and  la  Tri- 
niouille,  most  felicitously  applied  to  Louis  Will,  and  the  Hona- 
pirlUts,  and  accompanied  by  the  fullowiiig  exquisite,  highly 
favoured,  admirably  apposite,  and,  l>eyond  all  question,  |>erfectly 
dhiinterested  compliment,  apologizing  for  tbe  condiiel  of  Louis 
^Vlll.  in  discarding  the  l^Iira •  If oy pnrty,  Mr.  Grinsby 
^gaeiouslv  bints,  that, 

Vot.  Xiv.  N.  S.  2N 


Lofiern  frem  Oermmiy  and  HnUftnd. 

*  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  idea  mipbt  have  been  tupgested 
during  his  rcsicirnce  in  England  by  the  example  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent,  who,  under  somewhat  similar  eircumstanett, 
from  the  most  pure  and  patriotic  motives,  was  induced  to  forego  hit 
private  predilections  and  earliest  attachments,  for  what  be  was  coa. 
vinced  would  be  the  most  conducive  to  tlie  prosperity  of  the  empire 
be  was  called  upon  to  govern.* 

'riiis  i»  <piile  an  good  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  ever  met 
with,  and  we  take  leave  of  NIr.  Ortnsby  with  the  full  unpretMirm 
of  lliU  ricli  paragraph  u|H)ii  our  minds. 


An.  IX.  Li  tters  from  (imvani/  atul  iliUhmit  during  the  Years  1815 
—  ISl  f;  containing  a  detailed  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the 
British  Army  ii»  those  Coiintrics,  and  of  the  Attacks  upon  Ant¬ 
werp  and  Rergen-op-zooin,  by  tlie  'froops  under  the  Coiimiandof 
(icn.  %Sir 'riioiuus  Grulium,  K.R.  lx)ndon.  18*J0. 

letters  are  stated  in  the  editor’s  preface,  to  have  been 
■  written  for  the  information  of  friends,  by  an  ollicer  of  t 
Scotch  regiment,  wli(»  has  sinee  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  hook  itself  to  cast  suspicion  upon  this  statement; 
the  nariulixe  is  precisely  sneh  as  might  have  been  antici|>ated 
from  a  plain  soldi»*r  collecting  gt*neral  facts  for  the  gratification 
of  liis  coiTespoiuleiits,  and  tbrwarding  them  as  occasion  otfered, 
without  having  any  leisure  tiim*  to  occupy  in  brightening  his 
composition  or  iialancing  bis  periods.  In  a  clear  and  manly  style, 
but  with  very  little  profundity  of  eomment  or  calculation,  the 
writer  details  the  bistory  of  tin*  ariiiainenl  wbicli  in  I8lii  Has 
ilespatcliecl  to  SlraNmnl,  lor  the  purpose  t»f  cooperating  with  the 
troops  of  Heriiu(iott(‘,  of  whom  be  spi^aks  in  ibe  following  high 
terms. 

‘  Heterogeneous  as  the  maa^  of  the  Crown  Prince’s  army  is*  hk 
genius  is  able  to  aield  it  witli  the  greatest  facility  ;  and  all  have  equal 
contidence  in  his  political  ^vi^do^l  and  military  taiiaits.  He  must  be 
liappy  whom  tlie  poor  bless  as  their  father  and  protector ;  and  ibc 
ricli  t'slerm  tlnur  best  friend  and  brntlicr.  If  lie  makes  as  good  a 
king  as  lie  lias  fiitberto  done  a  ('rown  Prince,  fortunate  indeed  arc  the 
people  who  have  c.hosen  him  to  rule  over  them,  and  I  trust  he  loo  will 
long  enjoy  that  peace  and  internal  happiness,  which  bis  well-regulated 
mind,  that  never  hesitates  in  doing  what  is  right,  must  ever  fed* 
rhey  are  inueli  nibtakeu  in  KngIntuI,  who  think  that  Bonajiartc  had 
any  hand  in  rabing  him  to  his  present  dignity'.  He  owes  it  to  hitnselt 
.'done,  and  to  the  goorl  sense  of  the  SwtHlish  people  ;  wlio,  superiar 
to  inveterate  halnts  and  rooterl  prejudices,  could  look  beyond  the  pet* 
sent  moment,  and  to  secure  their  existence  and  independence  ai  • 
nation,  elc'ct  a  stranger  for  their  king,  on  account  of  his  nieril,  atid 

perhaps  his  mom  V  :  for  it  is  certain  that  Bernadotte’s  large  fortune, 

judicii'uslv  used,  had  some  etfect  with  those  to  whom  merit  waa  d 
little  avail.*  pp.  ‘Jfi— ;j(i. 
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\Sc  4I0  not  think  it  uere^Miry  to  follow  the  Author  throiii^h 
liift  hutory  ol  tlie  Jjt'ip^ic  catnpais^n,  he  wan  not  eoticei  ncci  in 
•0(1  his  narrative  is  neithtT  diHtiii;;aish(Hl  !»y  novidty  nor  by  ea* 
tnortli«»ry  acuteness.  After  some  stay  at  Stralsniul,  he  cin- 
htrked  for  Fiin^laud  in  his  way  to  Holland,  which  he  reached  in 
UccembiT  of  the  same  year,  and  soon  after  was  attacluMl  to  the 
•riny  of  i^ir  Thomas  (irahain.  In  a  lettiT  from  ThoWii,  tiie 
writer  introduces  the  following  interesting  (h'scriplioii. 

•  No  attention  whatever  is  pfu’d  to  religioiM  duties,  and  although 
the  majority  of  the  people  arc  Presbyterians  in  name,  they  might  be 
calli'd  llottentots  or  Mahometans,  from  their  practice,  though,  Uiank 
God,  there  arc  I  trust,  still  many  thousands  in  this  country  who  have 
iM)t  ^wed  the  knee  to  Baal.  The  farmers,  and  those  who  have  lived 
K'cluded  by  their  dykes  and  morhlics,  arc  in  a  great  measure  still  un¬ 
tainted,  and  much  of  tlie  genuine  simplicity  both  of  manners  and  re¬ 
ligion,  whicli  characterized  their  forefuthers,  is  to  be  found  amongst 
them. 

•  On  my  journey  to  this  place,  I  was  benighted  in  o  sffjucstered 
pnrt  of  the  island  of  Schocn,  and  obliged  to  take  up  my  residence  at 
I  farm-house.  1  received  a  kind  welcome  from  the  worthy  farmer, 
and  took  my  sc  at  at  the  corner  of  his  kitchen  hre,  one  clean  and 
neatly  arranged  room  served  both  for  kitchen  and  parlour  to  him  and 
his  family.  Three  or  four  line  healthy  looking  children,  the  giuie 
vile,  and  two  or  three  servants  coin|K)sed  the  group.  The  childreo 
employed  themselves  in  reading  .stfjru-OooiSf  and  learning  tiicir  catc- 
chisin,  until  supper  was  produced.  Bucli  tlicii  got  a  slice  of  lioine- 
roade*  wlicutcMi  bread  and  butter,  well  covered  over  with  cheese 
which  had  been  grated  down  for  the  purpose,  and  this  with  a  small 
quantity  of  beer  in  a  wooden  bicker  (milk  being  scarce)  formed  their 
meal.  A  roasted  fowl,  and  something  very  conifortnblc,  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  stranger,  of  which  the  lieads  of  the  family  partook,  the 
Aenauu,  men  and  women,  had  the  same  us  the  children,  though  they 
were  allowed  to  take  whut  r|uantity  they  chose  of  the  bread,  buUcr^ 
tkeese,  oirI  U  er. 

*  Alter  our  supper  was  concluded  lltc  oldest  son,  a  hoy  olxmt  ten 
years  of  age,  was  called  u|k»ii  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bilile,  (in 
Dutch  of  course')  which  he  did  with  great  leeling.  V\e  tlicn  knelt 
down,  and  the  Father  prayed  in  the  same  language.  I  almost  fancied 
1  was  in  tlic  bosom  of  my  father^s  family,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of 
die  happiest  evenings  1  ever  s|>ent  out  of  luy  native  vale.  After 
prayer  we  had  a/mie,  uiui  then  1  was  conducted  to  a  coinfortaldc  Ited 
ta  die  otlser  end  ut  the  hou»e,  where  ibc  room  was  oriniiiiented  wilii 
a  profusion  of  old  cliina,  and  |>cnco(^’s  feathers.  Next  morning  • 
comfortable  breakfast  awaited  tuc ;  alVer  which  1  took  leave  of  the 
worthy  huuily,  perhaps  never  more  to  see  them. 

*  I  liavc  been  iRirticuIar  in  tlcscribiug  this  sc(mc,  because  I  have  met 
with  an  exact  counterpart  of  it  in  the  wilds  ol*  l^ortugal,  where  cx- 
c(?pt  that  a  homily  from  one  of  the  f  athers  was  substitutc(l  for  the 
ehaptor  of  the  Bible,  the  proceedingH  and  tlie  elfcets  of  gqnuiiic  pi^ty 

both  eases  were  unquestionably  the  same.*'  pp.  1 1  k— 1 
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The  i^enrnil  o|>frEtion»  of  the  little  army  un(U»r  the  orclen  of 
Sir  Thomas  (iSraham,  were  confineil  to  unimportant  tnoveiDeatN, 
and  an  ineflTectual  boinbardment  of  the  Antwerp  fleet,  until 
March,  1B14,  when  the  bold  but  disastrous  assault  on  Rerfren. 
op- loom,  was  detennined  on  by  the  British  general.  Xhb 
measure  has  been  much  canvassed,  and  we  believe,  considerrH 
by  many,  as  ol  very  <piestionable  propriety.  Without  enteriii^ 
into  particulars,  and  premising  our  ofunion,  that  under  the  poli* 
tical  circuiustaiices  of  the  season,  the  hazard  was  altogether  no- 
iieoessary,  we  can  feel  no  lu^sitation  in  ascribing  to  the  attempt 
all  the  merit  due  to  an  undertaking  daring  in  its  conception,  able 
in  its  arrangement,  and  gallant  in  its  execution.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  there  were  great  faults  somewhere,  and  K 
ap|>ears  to  us  that  the  main  error  lay  in  not  aflTording  prompt 
and  eflc^ctual  support  to  the  troops  who  had  carried  the  worlm. 
At  one  lime,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ramparts  were  in  our  pot- 
session,  but,  most  unaccountably,  no  attempt  seems  to  have  ^ 
made  at  entrenching  ;  the  guns  of  abandoned  batteries  were  not 
spiked,  and  a  large  body  of  troops  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  points  occupied,  was  actually  suffered  to  quit 
the  works  without  being  relicvetl.  'Fhe  governor,  (leneril  Bi- 
zanet,  finding  that  the  advantages  gained  were  not  followed  np, 
rallied  his  garrison,  and  concentrating  his  force,  attacked,  with 
complete  success,  the  scattered  parties  of  the  British  who  held 
the  ramparts.  Individual  acts  of  heroism  were  unavailing,  ind 
the  affair  concluded  in  the  capture  or  expulsion  of  our  country¬ 
men  with  immense  loss.  A  very  intelligible  account  of  thb 
melancholy  aifair  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  to  whkli 
is  prefixed  a  large  and  distinct  plan  of  the  fortress. 


Art.  X.  The  Rritish  Botanist^  or  a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Botany,  explaining  the  Physiology  of  Vegetation,  the 
Principles  both  ot  the  Artificial  and  Natural  Systems  of  Linmna, 
and  the  Arrangement  of  Jussieu,  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
young  persons.  PJino.  7s.  6d.  London.  1820. 

science  of  botany  is  so  attractive,  and  its  elements  are  to 
easily  acquired,  as  to  excite  some  little  surprize,  that  H 
should  not  l>6  more  frequently  included  in  the  common  systrim 
of  liberal  o<lucation.  It  is,  we  believe,  more  usuallv  from  taste, 
and  feeling,  that  the  pursuit  is  taken  up,  than  as  the  of 
early  initiation  ;  and  yet  we  can  imagine  no  study  more  delight¬ 
ful,  none  more  easy,  few  more  useful,  to  the  young.  Connected 
with  the  observation  of  nature  in  its  forms  and  hues  of  richest 
Inuiuty,  leading  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  marks  of  de¬ 
sign  and  skill  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  especially  tending 
to  train  the  youthful  mind  to  habits  of  order,  and  to  imprest 
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on  ii  advanlat'oH  of  aysteni  nnd  cla^sifioalion  in  Ibe  ar- 
rttoctMuent  ol‘  its  ideas  amt  acquisitions — in  ill  theses  an  well 
as  in  many  other  res|)ects,  we  consider  the  early  cultivation 
of  this  science  as  highly  expedient.  The  unusual  phrascolopfy 
mii^ht,  in  the  first  instance,  be  but  partially  uscil,  and  alwava 
cArefiiily  explained  ;  the  rudiments  of  the  system  should  M 
ihoroui;ldy  comprehended  and  familiarixed  before  a  more  nd* 
tanced  static  is  entereil  on,  and  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
nukint^  the  hit;h  and  tIitlicuU  branches  of  this  fascinatinfc 
IHirsuit  any  part  of  the  husiness  of  eilucatiun.  Objections  of 
i  very  serious  kind  have  been  iir^ed  at^ainsi  certain  |Htrts  of  the 
>c*ience,  but  these,  we  think,  mi^ht  be  wholly  removed  by  the 
use  of  proper  terms  ;  prurient  imaginations  have  certainly  con- 
trivcil  to  debase  the  purest  gratifications,  and  we  would  earnestly 
urfte  ttie  most  scrupulous  care  in  the  selection  of  elementary 
aorks,  and  a  cautious  abstinence  from  all  doubtful  allusion. 

In  all  these  respects  we  may  recommend  the  present  very 
useful,  intelligible,  and  comprehensive  little  work,  though  we 
should  have  been  (|uite  as  well  pleased  if  nothing  bad  been  said, 
except  slightly  in  tlie  preface,  respecting  even  tlic  existence  of 
(quivocal  terms  and  ideas  in  the  Linneau  system,  and  we  would 
recommend  the  expulsion,  from  future  editions,  of  the  oHensivc 
quotation  from  the  Pursuits  of  Literature.  Every  thing  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  regular  course  of  the  instruction,  is  carefully  pre¬ 
served  from  all  impropriety  ;  and  excepting  some  few  imperfec¬ 
tions  and  awkwardnesses  of  expression,  wc  have  observed 
notiling  which  particularly  calls  for  critical  comment  Redun¬ 
dancies  and  deficiencies  might  certainly  he  ji^inted  out,  but 
these  will  be  removed  in  subsctpient  publications,  and  wc  feel 
persiiadcHl  that  this  manual  may,  by  a  little  care  in  its  revision, 
be  made  a  popular  as  well  as  useful  introduction  to  Botany. 
The  Author  commences  with  the  analysis  of  a  suHiciciit  variety 
of  plants  to  aflord  the  means  of  obtaining  by  inspection  and 
comparison,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  different  parts.  He 
then  describes  the  artificial  svstem  of  Linnspus,  explains  at  largo 
the  (Masses,  and  Orders,  ami  defines  with  distinctness  the  Icad- 
inif  characters  of  (icniis,  Sjiecies,  and  Variety.  A  number  of 
interesting  and  important  particulars  are  enumerated  rcs]>ecting 
fhc  physiology  of  plants,  their  sap,  their  growth,  and  their 
diseases ;  and  directions  arc  given,  though  this  ])art  of  the  work 
is  capable  of  much  improvement,  fur  the  formation  of  a  HortuM 
A’icciM.  A  useful  set  of  tables  of  tlie  British  (tenera  is  inserted, 
rofnpridng  in  three  columns  the  artificial  and  natural  orders  of 
liinno^us,  and  the  improved  natural  system  of  .fiissieii.  'Flic 
two  last  letters  contain  a  very  clear  explanation  of  the  attempts 
of  those  great  botanists  to  form  a  natural  arrangeiiicnt. 

It  will  he  seen  by  this  brief  sketch  of  its  contents  that  this 
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>iuall  YoliiiiM' <*ontaiiiM  a  coiiHiderubk*  nHilicr ;  ii« 

havo  only  to  atUl  to  our  pruviuiiH  coinineiulalion,  that  tin*  |>1ium 
are  ovTutrd  \%illi  .siii^ulur  ncatnosH. 

WliiU*  eiJt^aixod  in  uxuininini'  thin  work,  a  hiiuII  pnldicalioa 
fi*U  into  our  IiuiuIn,  which  under  the  title  of  *  an  iiitnMUiotHia 
*  tin*  kiiowle<lt;e  of  Funi'iiHHeH,’  (*ontaimi  hoiuu  valuable  liie4« 
to  yimoi;  botairKts  ;  the  oolouriHl  plati^  are  reH)u*ctablyex«H‘aif4 
ami  ate  it  in  both  a  cheap  and  useful  tract,  vve  have  iaki<4i  i|iii 
opportunity  of  ndvertint'  to  it. 

Art.  XI.  The  Sketch  Book  of  ftrnfff'Cj/  Crotfon^  Gent,  Vol.  II,  Mtoi, 

pp.  410.  l.ondon.  ]m^). 

^1^  E  have  aln»ndy  expressed  a  very  fuvotirable  opinion  of  Mr. 

(leotfrey  Crayon’s  Sketches,  on  the  strength  of  some 
early  niiiidiers  whieh  tell  into  our  hands,  of  the  edition  publinhed 
in  America.  Soon  after  our  article  ap|)eared,  a  rep ub luxation  of 
the  whole  series  was  put  forth  under  llu*  authority  of  the  .Vat W; 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  attention  which  it  des^'rffdly 
attracted,  has  now  encouraged  Mr.  Crayon  to  favour  us  with  i 
second  vtduine.  One  swallow',  it  is  true,  dtws  not  iiiuke  a  sum¬ 
mer;  hut  nevertheless,  two  such  vcduiiu^s  as  these  arc  quite  mif- 
ticient  to  refute  at  least  one- half  the  illiluM'al  and  coutemptuotn 
sarcasms,  in  which  Knsjlish  writers  have  been  so  prone  to  iu- 
dulge  themsidves,  with  respect  to  the  poverty  of  Ainerkan 
genius.  It  will  no  doubt  he  said,  that  this  is  the  first  purely 
literary  proiluclinn  that  has  issiu^d  from  the  .V4iu*rican  press, 
which  could  claim  to  rank,  in  point  of  original  talent  and  classic 
4'lcgaiicc  of  style,  with  (he  !)est  English  Authors.  Admitting 
this,  there  are  at>undaut  reasons  at  hand,  eoimcctcd  with  the 
eireumstaiices  of  (he  country  and  the  state  of  society,  (0  expliil 
how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  America  has  not  hitherto  furuislwfl 
mi»re  fine  writers,  without  having  recourse  to  the  old  exploded 
prejudice,  that  genius  depends  for  its  development  on  latitude 
.iinl  climate.  Tin*  (one  in  whieh  some  of  our  literary  aristocracy 
.dIeel  t4»  speak  of  a  work  of  original  merit  hy  an  Air.ericai, 
would  st^m  to  intimate  that  the  thing  was  a  pnKiigy  ;  thus,  tbek 
very  praise  savours  of  sarcasm.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  re- 
markahle,  that  the  present  writer  should  have  distinguished  kill* 
self  in  .1  style  of  eompnsition  at  once  so  purely,  nalively>Englk^ 
aiul  displaying  an  acquaintance  with  our  national  luannen  a*d 
early  literature,  no  mueh  more  intimate  than  the  beat  inforiwd 
Fngli*«hmen  gt*iiernlly  possess.  Certainly  there  has  appeilfd 
oo  writer  siiict*  M'lvenzie,  tliat  has  had  un  equal  claim  to 
(•tHillix*)’  Citty*iii.  to  lake  his  stutiuii  with  the  Sjpectators, 
t  iiiaidiaiis.  %uid  .Vilveniiirers  of  the  liest  period  of  our  literaluuc- 
riie  purity  of  luste.  the  quiet,  well-bretl  elegance  by  wliicli 
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rhtractefi^^.  h.  initrH,  qnifo  nf  (he  oltl  ffliool,  nnc!  contmuts 
ifioHl  rrCrrHliTnijIy  with  the  dtshincr.  fmthy,  tleelarratory  atyk* 


that  at'eni^  to  suit  the  over-stiiiuilatnl  taste  of  the  British 
publie. 


The  contents  of  the  present  volume  arc,  like  those  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  siitFiciently  lieteroji^encous.  Tlireo  papt^rs  only  relate  to 
Tran«»atliintic  snhjects :  th*»sc  are  entitlo(i,  *  *rraits  of  Indian 

*  C’luraeter,’  ‘  Pliilip  ul  l^okniioket,’  and  ‘  the  Ije^eiid  of  Slei^py 

*  Hollow/  T  be  latter  is  a  companion  sketch  to  the  tale  of  Hip 
Van  Winkle,  niul  contains  some  admirable  Dutch  patntini^.  The 
Hero  is  a  villaije  Hchoolniaster,  hy  hirth  a  native  of  t’onnedicut, 
yrkpt  Ichahwl  Onne,  wliicli  co'jriomeii,  wc  are  told,  was  not 
iatipplicahlc  to  his  person. 

*  He  was  tall,  hut  exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shouldert,  long 
arms  and  legs,  Imnds  that  dungled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that 
might  have  served  for  hliovcls,  and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung 
together.  His  head  wiis  small  and  flat  ut  top,  witli  huge  ears,  large 
green  glossy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  tiiat  it  looked  like  a 
wcitliercocK,  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck  to  tell  Whicli  way  the  wind 
blev. 

*  The  revenue  arising  from  his  school  was  small,  and  would  have 
been  scarcely  suflieient  to  fiirhisli  him  with  daily  bread,  for  he  was  a 
huge  feeder,  and  though  lank,  had  the  dilating  powers  of  an  Anacon- 
Ut;  but  to  help  out  his  maintenance,  he  was,  according  to  country 
rustoni  in  those  parts,  horirdeil  and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the  far¬ 
mers  whose  children  he  instructed.  With  these  he  lived  successively 
a  week  at  a  time,  thus  going  the  roumls  of  the  neighbourhood,  will) 
ill  his  worldly  cflects  tied  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief. 

*  That  ull  this  might  not  lie  too  onerous  on  the  purses  of  his  rustic 
patrons,  w  ho  are  apt  to  consider  the  costs  of  schooling*  a  grievous 
burthen,  and  schoolmnitters  as  mere  drones,  he  hud  various  ways  of 
rendering  himself  horh  useful  and  ngrccnbic.  lie  assisted  tliefarnicrs 
occaiionnlly  in  the  lighter  labours  of  the  farm  ;  helped  to  make  hay  ; 
mended  the  fences ;  took  the  horses  to  water  ;  drove  the  cokvs  from 
pasture ;  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter  hre.’ 

This  AiiHMican  Dominie  was  tlie  singing-master  of  the  ncigli- 
huurluiod,  ami,  of  course,  the  leader  of  the  Sn inlay  choir. 

*  Troni  his  half-itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind  of  travelling  ga- 
wltc,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  local  gossip  from  house  to  house; 
•0  that  his  appearance  was  always  greeted  with  satisfaction.  lie  was, 
moreover,  esteemed  by  the  w'omen  ns  a  man  of  erudition,  for  he  hacl 
trtd  levenil  honks  quite  through,  and  w'as  a  perfect  master  of  Colton 
Mather’s  History  of  New  England  witchcraft,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
hf  most  lirnily  nnd  potently  believed. 

*  He  was,  in  fact,  an  odil  mixture  of  small  shrewdness  and  simple 
credulity,  iij,^  ap|>ctitc  for  the  marvellous,  nnd  his  powers  of  di- 
jC^ing  It,  were  equally  extraordinary  ;  and  both  had  been  increased 
h)  hii  ri*sidence  in  this  spell-bound  region.  No  talc  was  too  ^oaa  or 
monstrows  for  liis  capacious  swallow.  It  was  often  bis  delight,  after 
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hif  scliool  was  dismissed  in  the  afternoon,  to  stretch  himself  on  the 
rich  l>ed  of  clover  bordering  the  little  brook  that  whimpered  by  kti 
school-house,  and  there  con  over  old  Mather’s  direful  tales,  untflihe 


gathering  dusk  of  evening  made  tlie  printed  page  a  mere  mist  before 
his  eyes.  Then,  as  he  wended  his  way,  by  swamp  and  stream  md 
awful  woodland,  to  the  farm-house  where  he  happened  to  be  quar¬ 


tered,  every  sound  of  nature,  at  that  witching  hour,  fluttered  hit  ex¬ 
cited  imagination  :  the  moan  of  the  whi|>- poor-will  from  the  hill  side- 
the  boding  cry  of  the  tree-toad,  that  harbinger  of  storm  ;  the  dreary 
hooting  of  the  screech-owl ;  or  the  sudden  rustling  in  the  thicket  ot* 
birds  trightened  from  their  roost.  The  tire-flics,  too,  which  sparkled 
most  vividly  in  the  darkest  places,  now  and  then  startled  him,  as  one 
of  uncommon  brightness  would  stream  across  his  path  ;  and  if,  by 
chance,  a  huge  blockhead  of  a  beetle  came  winging  his  blunderio^ 
flight  against  liim,  the  poor  varlet  was  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  struck  w'ith  a  witch’s  token.  Ilis  only  resource 
on  sucli  occasions,  either  to  drown  thought,  or  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
was  to  sing  psalm  tunes;  and  the  good  people  of  Sleepy  ifoilow, u 
thev  sat  hv  their  doors  of  an  evenine,  were  often  filled  with  awe  si 


they  sat  hy  their  doors  of  an  evening,  were  often  filled  with  awe  at 
hearing  his  nasal  melody,  “  in  linked  sweetne.ss  long  drawn  out,” 
flouting  from  the  distant  hill,  or  along  the  dusky  road.’ 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  Author  appears  totlif 
most  advantas^e  in  the  ludicrous.  In  tlu;  funner  volume  arr 
some  uflinirahle  spt'cimenM  of  genuine  pathos,  hut  there  is  sa 
intermediate  style  of  chastised  humour,  a  sort  of  tender  playful- 
in^s  in  which  he  seems  to  ns  to  he  most  at  home.  Of  this  de¬ 
scription  are  the  papers  on  Christmas-evc  and  (’hrtstmas-diy 
in  the  present  volume,  and  the  Angler.  Stratford  on  Avon  is  a 
delightful  sketch,  and  lireathi's  the  spirit  of  genuine  litcrarr 
enthusiasm.  ‘  'Fhe  garrulous  old  lady  in  a  frosty  rod  fiicp, 
‘  lighted  iiji  hy  a  cohl,  hhie,  anxious  eye,  and  garnished  with  ar- 

*  tiftcial  locks  of  IIummi  huir,  cilrling  trom  under  an  oxccetlingh 

*  dirty  cap,'  is  to  the.  life,* and  will  immediately  In;  recognisetl 

a  striking  portrait  hy  any  who  have  performed  the  same  piligi- 
inage  to  the  great  poet’s  shrine.  We  transcribe  the  followiac 
liaragraphs. 


‘  As  I  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  on  my  return,  I  pauacdic 
contemplate  the  distant  church  in  which  the  poet  lies  burictl,  sad 
could  not  but  exult  in  the  multMliction  wliich  ha.s  kept  his  asbciiia 
disturbetl  in  its  quiet  and  hallowed  vault.  What  honour  could  ^ 
name  have  derived  from  being  mingled  in  dusty  companionship  wit|i 
the  epitaphs  and  escutcheons  and  venal  eulogiums  ol  a  titled  wol*^ 
tude.  \N  hat  would  a  erowded  corner  of  Westminster  Abbey  hiy* 
bei*n,  compared  with  this  reverend  pile,  which  seems  to  sUod  ■ 
beautiful  loneliness  as  bis  sole  mausoleum  !  The  solicitude  about  tkr 
avc  may  be  but  the  offspring  of  an  over-wrought  sensibility, 
luman  nature  is  made  up  of  foibles  and  prejudices,  and  its  bertau^ 
tenderest  affections  an*  mingled  with  these  factitious  feelinp*  Wf 
who  has  sought  renown  about  the  world,  and  has  reaped  a  fuirharrc^l 
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of  worldly  fjTOuf,  will  6nd  after  all,  that  there  it  no  love,  no  admirar 
ton,  no  apj)lau<e.  so  sweet  to  the  soul  us  that  which  springs  up  iu  hia 
native  place.  is  tlicre  that  he  seeks  to  be  gathered  in  peace  aiwl 
honour  among  hia  kindred  and  his  eai|y  friends.  And  wheit  the 
wfiry  heart  and  fainting  head  begin  to  warn  him  that  the  evening  of 
life  is  drawing  on,  he  turns  us  fondly  as  docs  the  infaut  to  the  mo- 
tiler’s  arnisi  to  sink  to  slc^'p  in  the  bosom  of  the  scei>e  of  his  child- 
hood. 

‘  How  would  it  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bard,  when, 
vtndcring  forth  in  tlisgrace  upon  a  doubtfid  world,  he  cast  back  a 
heavy  look  upon  hii  paternal  home;  could  he  have  foreseen  that 
bi'fuie  many  years  he  should  return  to  it  covered  with  renown,  that 
hii  name  should  become  the  hoa.'t  and  glory  of  his  native  place,  that 
bU  ashes  should  be  religiously  regarded  as  its  most  precious  treasure, 
inJ  that  its  lessening  spire,  on  whieh  his  eyes  were  hxed  in  tearful 
coiUeinplation,  should  one  day  hecomc  the  beacon,  tow  ering  amidst 
the  gentle  landscape,  to  guide  the  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to 
hii  tomb.*  pp.  2U8 — 210. 

We  are  all  iti  the  habit  of  making  very  free  in  our  remarks 
upon  hroilier  Jotiatliaii  :  it  h  but  fair  that  lie  shuiild  be  allowed 
ill  retiiin  to  give  hia  opinion  of  John  Hull.  II is  portrait  at  full 
leu^tli  hu*i  1)04*11  atteiiiptoil  hy  liiMiflVey  Crayon,  and  we  think  it 
must  ho  ailiiiitted  to  be  a  strong  likeness. 

‘  There  is  no  species  of  humour/  he  says,  *  in  which  tho  English 
more  excel,  than  tluit  w  hich  consists  in  caricaturing  and  giving  ludU 
crous  appellations,  or  nick  names.  In  this  way,  they  have  whinui* 
cslly  designated,  not  merely  individuals,  but  nations ;  and  in  their 
runJness  for  pushing  a  joke,  they  have  not  even  spared  even  them* 
selves.  One  would  think  that  in  personifying  itself,  a  nation  would  ba 
spi  to  picture  Komething  grand,  heroic,  and  imposing:  but  it  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  peculiar  humour  of  the  English,  and  of  their  lova 
for  wluu  is  blunt,  comic,  and  familiar,  tluit  they  have  embodied  their 
national  oddities  in  the  figure  of  a  sturdy,  corpulent  old  fellow,  w  ith  a 
ihree-corncrtd  hat,  red  waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  stout  oaken 
nidgel.  Thus  they  have  taken  u  singular  delight  in  exhibiting  their 
most  private  foibles  in  a  laughable  point  of  view  ;  and  have  been  so 
lucccssful  iu  their  delineations,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  being  iu  actual 
existence  more  absolutely  present  to  tlie  public  mind,  than  that  ec¬ 
centric  personage,  John  Hull.  Perhaps  the  continual  coiucmplation 
of  the  character  thus  drawn  of  them,  has  contributed  to  fix  it  upon  the 
axtion ;  and  thus  to  give  reality  to  what  ut  first  may  have  been  painted 
to  i  great  nicasorc  from  the  imagination.  Men  are  ant  to  ac(|uirc  pe» 
culiaritiei  that  are  continually  ascribed  to  them.  The  common  or- 
of  English  seem  wonderfully  captivated  with  tlie  beau  ideals  which 
*kcy  have  formed  of  John  Bull,  and  endeavour  to  act  up  to  the  broad 
caricature  that  is  perpetually  before  their  eves.  Unluckily,  they 
•oroellmcs  make  their  boasted  Bull-isna  an  apology  for  their  prejudico 
oc  grossness ;  and  this  1  have  especially  noticed  among  those  truly 
home-bred  and  genuine  sons  of  the  soil,  who  have  never  migrated  be- 
the  sound  of  Bow. belli.  If  one  of  these  ihould  be  a  little  ear 
VoL.  XIV.  N.5?.  2  O 
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Couth  in  tpccch,  and  apt  to  utter  impertinent  truths  he  confesses  UiM 
he  is  a  real  John  Bull,  and  always  speaks  his  mind.  If  he  now  and  then 
flies  into  an  unreasonable  hurst  of  passion  about  trifles,  he  obser>’es  that 
John  Bull,  is  a  choleric  old  blade,  but  then  his  passion  is  over  in  a  moment, 
and  he  bears  no  mulice.  If  he  betrays  a  coarseness  of  taste,  and  aa 
insensibility  to  foreign  refinements,  be  thanks  heaven  for  bis  i^norincv 
-^he  is  plain  John  Bull,  and  has  no  relish  for  frippery  and  nickoscb. 
His  very  proneness  to  be  gulled  by  strangers,  and  to  pay  cxtravagsntlv 
for  nbsuruitios,  is  excused  under  the  plea  of  munificence,  for  John  a 
always  more  generous  than  wise.  Tims,  under  the  name  of  John  Bull, 
he  will  contrive  to  argue  every  fault  into  a  merit,  and  will  frankly  coo* 
vict  himself  of  being  the  honcstest  fellow  in  existence. 

•  However  little,  therefore,  the  character  may  have  suited  in  the  fim 
instance,  it  has  gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  nation,  or  rather,  they 
have  adapted  themselves  to  each  other ;  and  a  stronger,  who  wisl)et  to 
study  Knglish  peculiarities,  may  gather  much  valuable  infurmatioo 
from  the  inmimenible  portraits  of  John  Bull,  us  exhibited  in  the  win* 
dows  of  the  caricature  shops.  Still,  however,  he  is  one  of  those 
tile  humourists,  that  arc  continually  throwing  out  new  traits,  and 
presenting  diHerent  aspects,  from  ditt'erenl  points  of  view  ;  and,  often 
as  he  has  been  described,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  t 
flight  sketch  of  him,  such  as  he  bus  met  my  eye.  John  Bull,  to  ail 
np|H'nrancc,  is  a  plain,  downright,  matler-of-fact-fcllow,  with  much 
less  of  poetry  about  him  than  rich  prose.  There  is  little  of  romance 
in  his  nature,  but  a  vast  deal  of  strong  natural  feeling.  He  excels  in 
humour,  more  than  in  wit;  is  jolly,  rather  than  gqy;  melanchob, 
rather  than  morose,  can  easily  be  moved  to  a  sudden  tear,  or  sui^rii^ 
into  a  broad  laugh;  but  he  loathes  sentiment,  and  has  no  turn 
light  pleasantry.  He  is  a  boon  companion,  if  you  allow  him  to  have 
bis  humour,  and  to  talk  about  himself;  and  he  will  stand  by  a  friend 
in  a  quarrel,  with  life  and  purse,  however  soundly  he  may  be  cudgel* 
led. 

*  In  this  last  respect,  to  tell*  the  truth,  he  has  a  propensity'  to  be 
tomcwhnt  too  ready.  He  is  a  busy  minded  personage,  who  thinb 
not  merely  for  himself  and  family,  but  for  ail  the  country  round, 
and  is  most  generously  disposed  to  be  every  body’s  champion.  He 
is  continually  volunteering  his  services  to  settle  his  ncighboun’ 
affairs,  and  takes  it  in  great  dudgeon  if  they  engage  in  any  marttr 
of  consequence  without  asking  his  advice;  though  he  seldom  engigr* 
in  any  friendly  office  of  the  kind,  without  finishing  by  getting  into  • 
smiabble  with  all  parties,  and  then  railing  bitterly  at  tneir  ingratitude. 
He  unluckily' took  lessons  in  bis  youth  in  the  noble  science  of  d^ 
fence,  and  having  accomplished  liimsclf  in  the  use  of  his  limbaiad 
his  weapons,  and  become  a  perfect  master  at  boxing  and  cudgd 
]>lay,  he  has  had  a  troublesome  life  of  it  ever  since.  He  cannot  hetf 
of  a  quarrel  between  the  most  distant  of  his  neighbours,  but  b* 
begins  incontinently  to  fumble  with  the  head  of  his  cudgel, 
siifer  whether  liis  interest  or  honour  does  not  require  that  he 
meddle  in  the  broils  Imleetl,  he  has  extended  his  relations  of  fMW 
and  policy  so  completely  over  the  whole  country,  that  no  event  c» 
lake  place,  without  infringing  some  of  hfs  finely  spun  rights  anddv 
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allies.  Couchcil  in  hU  little  domain,  with  these  filaments  stretching 
fonh  in  every  direction,  he  is  like  some  choleric,  bottle-bellied  old 
ipider,  who  has  woven  his  web  over  a  wliole  chamber,'  so  that 
s  fly  cannot  buzz,  ror  a  breeze  blow,  without  startling  his  re* 
n^,  and  causing  him  to  sally  forth  wrath  fully  from  his  den. 
llMHigh  really  a  good-hearted,  good-tempered  old  fellow  at  bottom^ 
yet  he  is  singularlv  fond  of  being  in  the  luidit  ot'  contention.  It  is 
tfoe  of  his  peculiarities,  how  ever,  that  he  only  relishes  the  beginning 
of  an  aflVay :  he  always  goes  into  a  fight  w  ith  alacrity,  but  comes 
out  of  it  grumbling  even  when  victorious,  and  though  no  one  tights 
with  more  obstinacy  to  carry  a  contested  point,  yet,  when  the  battle 
iiover,  and  lie  comes  to  the  reconciliation,  he  is  so  much  taken  up 
with  the  mere  shaking  of  hands,  that  he  is  apt  to  let  hu  antagonist 
pocket  all  they  have  been  quarrelling  about.  It  is  not,  therefore* 
^hiing  that  he  ought  so  much  to  be  on  his  guard  o^nst,  as  making 
friends.  It  is  ditficuU  to  cudgel  him  out  of  a  farthing ;  but  put  liiro 
io  s  good  humour,  and  you  may  bargain  him  out  of  ml  the  money  in 
hb  pocket  He  is  like  one  of  his  own  ships,  which  will  weather  the 
roughest  storm  uninjured,  but  roll  its  masts  overboard  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  calm. 

*  He  is  a  little  fond  of  playing  the  magniheo  abroad ;  of  pulling  out 
I  long  purse;  flinging  his  money  bravely  about  at  boxing  matches* 
horse  races,  and  cock  fights,  and  carrying  a  high  head  among  **  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  tile  fancy but  immediately  after  one  of  tliese  fits  of 
extravagance,  he  will  be  taken  with  violent  qmdms  of  economy ;  stop 
short  at  the  most  trivial  expenditure ;  talk  desperately  of  being  ruined, 
10(1  brought  upon  the  parish,  and  in  such  moods,  will  not  pay  the 
•ttiaUest  tradesman’s  bill,  without  violent  altercation.  He  is,  in  fact* 
the  most  punctual  and  discontented  paymaster  in  the  world;  drawing 
his  coin  out  of  his  breeches  pocket  with  infinite  reluctance ;  {Uiying 
to  die  uttermost  farthing,  but  accompanying  every  guinea  with  a  growl. 

*  With  all  his  talk  of  economy,  however,  he  is  a  bountiful  provider* 
and  a  hospitable  housekeeper.  His  economy  is  of  a  whimsical  kind, 
its  chief  object  being  to  devise  howr  he  may  ufibrd  to  be  extravagant ; 
for  he  will  begrudge  himself  a  beefsteak  and  pint  of  port  one  day,  that 
he  may  roost  an  ox  whole,  broach  a  hogsheaJ  of  ole,  and  treat  all  his 
neighbours,  on  the  next. 

*  His  domestic  establishment  is  enormously  expensive;  not  so  much 
from  auy  great  outward  parade,  os  from  the  great  consumption  of 
solid  beef  and  pudding  ;  the  vast  number  of  follow'crs  he  feeds  and 
clothes;  and  his  singular  disposition  to  pay  hugely  for  small  services. 
He  is  a  nKV>t  kind  and  indulgeut  master,  and,  provided  his  servants 
humour  his  peculiarities,  flatter  his  vanity  a  little  now  and  then,  and 
do  not  peculate  grossly  on  him  before  his  face,  tlicy  may  manage  liim 
to  perfection.  Every  thing  tliat  lives  on  him  seems  to  thrive  and  grow 
f^t.  Hig  house  servants  arc  well  paid,  and  pampered,  and  haveTittJo 
^  do.  Ills  horses  are  sleek  amt  lazy,  aiul  prance  slowly  before  hit 

carriage ;  and  his  house  dogs  sleep  quietly  about  tlie  door,  and 
^iil  hardly  bark  at  a  house>breaker. 

*  His  family  mansion  is  an  old  castellated  manor  house,  grey  with 
and  of  a  most  venerable,  though  weather-beaten  appearance.  It 


CriTou’i  Sketch  Book, 


has  been  built  upon  no  regular  plan,  but  it  a  vatt  nccumulatloo  of 
parts,  erected  in  v^arious  tastes  and  ages.  The  centre  hear*  evident 
traces  ot  Saxon  architecture,  and  is  ns  solid  as  ponderous  stone  sad 

old  Englith  oftk  can  make  it.  Like  all  the  relics  of  that  style,  hk 

Tull  of  obscure  passages,  intiicate  mares,  and  dusky  chnmhers ;  isd 
thongh  these  have  been  partially  lighted  up  in  niodern  tlays,  yet  there 
ore  many  places  where  you  must  Mill  grope  in  the  dark.  Addition 
have  been  made  to  the  original  edifice  from  time  to  time,  and  greit 
niterations  have  taken  place;  towers  and  battlements  have  been  erect¬ 
ed  during  o*ars  and  tumults;  wings  built  in  times  of  pence;  and  o«t- 
houses,  lodges,  and  offices,  run  up  according  to  the  whim  or  conveni¬ 
ence  of  dfdercnt  generations;  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  moit 
tpariouff,  rambling  tenements  imaginable  An  entire  wing  is  taken  up 
with  the  family  dinpel ;  a  reverend  pile  that  must  once  have  been  ei- 
cecdingly  sumptuous,  and,  indeeil,  in  spite  of  having  been  altered  ind 
simptified  at  various  periods,  luis  still  a  look  of  solemn  religious  pomp. 
It*  walls  within  are  storied  with  the  monuments  of  .Tohn*s  ancestor!; 
and  it  is  snugly  lifted  up  with  sort  ciishions  and  well-lined  chairs,  where 
such  of  his  family  as  are  inclined  to  church  services,  may  dose  com- 
fortahly  in  the  discharge  of  their  tlulies. 

‘  To  ke<m  up  this  chapel  has  cost  John  much  money;  but  he  ii 
staunch  in  nis  religion,  and  piqued  in  his  zeal,  from  the  circunittanct 
that  many  dissenting  chapels  have  been  erected  in  his  vicinity,  tad 
several  of  his  neighbours,  with  whom  he  has  liad  quarrcLs,  arettroog 
papists. 

•  •  To  do  the  duties  of  the  chapel,  he  maintains,  at  a  large  etpewe, 
a  pious  and  portly  family  chaplain.  He  is  a  most  leamtKl  and  de* 
rorous  jiersonage,  and  a  truly  well-bred  Christian,  who  always  btdo 
the  old  gentleman  in  liis  opinions,  winks  discreetly  at  his  little  pw* 
ca(iilio(*s,  rebukes  the  children  when  refractory,  ana  is  of  great  uieit 
cxliorting  the  tenants  to  read  their  bihles,  sn}'  their  prayers,  and abovt 
all,  to  pay  their  rents  pimctualfv,  luul  without  gruiuhling. 

‘  The  family  ap.'irtments  aro*1n  a  very  antiquated  taste,  somewbil 
heavy,  and  often  inconvenient,  but  fuff  of  the  solemn  magnifioew* 
of  funner  times;  fitted  up  with  rich,  though  faded  tapestry,  uawieldj 
furniturr,  and  loads  of  massy  gorgeous  old  plate.  The  vast  fire  placet, 
ample  kitchens,  exton^ive  ccll.irs,  and  8um|Uuous  banqueting  halb,— 
all  speak  of  the  roaring  hospitality  of  days  of  vore,  of  which  tke 
modem  festivity  at  the  manor  house  is  hut  a  sftadow.  Tltereftt 
however,  complete  suites  of  rooms  apparently  deserted  and  lime  wort; 
imd  towers  and  turrets  that  are  tottering  to  decay;  so  that 
winds  there  is  danger  of  their  tumbling  about  the  cars  of  the  bwi* 
hold.  ' 

*  John  has  frequently  been  advised  to  have  the  old  edifice  thorooj^ 
ly  overhauled,  and  to  have  some  of  the  useless  parts  pulled  down, 
the  others  strencthened  with  their  materials;  hut  the  old  gentles** 
always  grows  testy  on  this  subject.  He  swears  the  house  is 
ccllctit  house — that  it  is  tight  and  weather  proof,  and  not  to  ^ 
by  tciupcstb — that  it  bus  stood  for  several  hundred 
therefore,  is  not  likely  to  tumble  down  now — that  as  to  its  bem|  i** 
convenient,  his  fkmily  is  accustomed  to  the  inconveniencf*. 
would  not  he  comfortable  without  them.* 


Ait.  XII.  SELECT  LITER.VRY  INFORMATION 


Grntlrmen  and  Py buskers  ti'ho  have  rvorks  in  t^e  prtss^  teill  obUf^ 
the  Condiutors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information 
{post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  pr(d>able  price  ^  suck  works  { 
thejp  ntaip  depend  yp(tn  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if  con* 
iUient  with  its  plan. 


T)ie  k<v.  T.  H.  liorn«  baR  put  to  prrM 
•  or*  rditlon  of  biR  Intrcxluctlon  to  the 
rntiral  Study  of  the  Holy  8«‘ripture)i, 
(mtrwt-d  in  our  Journal  for  January  and 
February,  1819,)  rrviar'd,  corrreted,  and 
91  larked,  in  four  8vo.  «olunie«,  with 
Main  an«J  Fac«biuiilrs  of  niblical  M^S. 
A*th«  third  volume  will  ouoaiftt  priiici- 
p.lty  of  new  matter,  it  \%  inteiuled  to 
print  an  rxtr.i  ituniber  of  that  volume, 
larlinlinf  the  additionil  plati-a,  for  the 
at'Cpaimodatioo  of  such  purohakcra  of 
Ihf  ftrlt  edition,  a^  may  ortlt^  the  lame 
o«i  or  (Hfore  .lanuary  l«t,  18'2I.  No 
ihofe  evira  copiea  Will  be  printed  than 
a<9  arluallf  rwtlered. 

thnrtly  will  be  puhliaheil.  an  Ahridfe- 
tw«t  of  Morea^wda  VaiuaHle  'I'reatiae 
on  the  SeatR  and  C'tn«e<(  of  ntaea<tt*a.  In 
9  tob.Bvo.  Hy  William  Cooke,  SurEt-on, 
Great  Hrr»rot  Street. 

The  Kfv.  Dr.  Chalmera,  Miniater  of 
9t.  John’s  Church,  Cllascow,  hai  a  m  w 
votume  in  the  press,  which  will  be  ready 
tbf  beginning  of  Norernln'r,  on  •*  Tlie  Ap- 
pliraiion  of  Christianity  to  the  Com- 
nterdal  and  tirdinnry  AtTnirs  of  Life,’* 
in  s  wrir-'i  of  Discourses,  8vo. 

The  F.flh  Nnndier  of  Dr.  Chalmen*’* 
0*ri%t  an  aud  Civic  F.conomy  of 
loans,  should,  in  the  regular  rmuw  of 
pnhlirat  ons,  have  appearerl  on  the  Isl 
of  Ocmlier,  hut  aa  the  suhjert,  whieh  it 
"  Church  Potronoge,”  will  occupy  two 
tmoibers,  it  hasluni  thotight  better  to 
postlnaie  its  publication  till  the  1st  r>f 
Jaimarv,  when  it  will  appear  along  with 
Ike  Sivth  Number. 

In  the  pres»,  himI  shortly  will  be  pub- 
It'ked,  in  I  v»>l.  8vo.  illuatr.ticd  with 
p'4tri  and  maps,  a  Statistical  Acconiit 
of  t’pper  Canada,  written  by  the  Inha¬ 
bitants,  and  compiled  by  Robl.  Oourlay. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Kugrrt  will  publish  early 
la  Ortolier,  an  engraving  of  the  W'ar- 
■ick  Vat»*,  in  the  l.iihographic  manner, 

kbuitly  alii  be  publiihed,  the  Firtl 
Number  of  a  progrnsive  terirt  of  Oma- 
■votal  Sketches,  original  and  selrclmfi 
^nwn  on  ttone,  by  W.  O.  Rogert. 


Rarly  in  Oi  toher  will  be  pobttslMHl,  tii 
8vo.  an  Inquiry  cunrerniiig  the  Pow*-rof 
Increase  iu  the  Nutithen  of  Mankind. 
Biingan  answer  tu  Mr.  Malthus’i  Laaay 
on  that  subjei't.  Ry  William  Godwin. 

To  he  published  in  a  few  days,  Seiee- 
tioiis  from  Letters  written  during  a  Tuor 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  of  1819;  illustrative  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Native  Indians,  and  of  their 
descent  frim  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  of  It- 
lat-l;  as  well  aa  descriptive  of  the  pre- 
setrt  siliiition  and  suderings  ssf  emi¬ 
grants,  and  of  the  sort  anl  state  of 
agriculture.  Hy  Rmanuel  ilowitt. 

ArHuleacon  Putt  is  preparing  a  volume 
of  Sermons  on  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of 
tbe  Church  uf  En  gland. 

Mr.  E.  Morgan,  surgeon,  will  aooo 
publish.  Practical  Observatiooa  on  the 
Nature  and  Cure  of  Dru|>sies  and  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Skin,  iHusUated  by  several 
ca»«-s. 

Slr  R.  K.  Porter  has  in  tbe  press. 
Travels  in  Oeorria,  Persia,  Armenia,  lie, 
in  18n‘18>19<90,  with  engrsvrrvgs  af 
antiquities. 

Mr.  F,4lward  Grainger,  jun.  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  Concise  System  of  Anatomy,  for 
the  use  of  medical  stiHicnts. 

The  Ktiv.  J.  R.  HulUugworth  is  print¬ 
ing  Ivecturrs  on  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
(Jslirered  in  the  Cbarch  of  St.  Boloiph, 
Aldgate. 

'The  Lib'  uf  Wiiliani  Sancroft,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  CantcrOttry,  compiled  pnuci- 
pally  from  original  an*l  scarce  doca- 
mciits,  is  prepaiiug  for  pub'icstioo. 

Preparing  tur  publicalioo,  an  Appen¬ 
dix  to  the  Midlaml  Flora,  compiutiig 
als«i,  corrections  and  addiiMMSS,  refanring 
to  the  two  former  volumes  i  aial  occa¬ 
sional  rdiser  vat  ions,  tending  to  eUicklatg 
the  Study  uf  the  Kritish  Fungi.  Con- 
eluding  with  a  generic  and  specific  Index 
to  the  whole  work,  aud  a  general  ludci 
of  Synonyms.  By  T.  Purton.  surgeon, 
Alcesler.  Embellished  with  nomeruna 
coloured  engravioft.  By  JameaSoaterhy, 

r.L  S. 


FAni  of  Works  rsasMfly  Pjhiishvd. 


In  tl»#  |»rr««,  •»»»  Acr«*»int  of  th#*  Moft 
U«HU«  and  kinrc  tbr 

I•’•I1  i4  Tmr;  cltMi**!  .twd  arnif)f«>«l  to 
ailbrti  a  vi-na  nf  iliair  r»-»f>erti%e 

on  tbr  moral  t'ondiriim  of  man* 
kiad.  By  il.  ilalitmi,  M.A.  'lliia  work 
i«  lntrtMlr«l  to  prraant  tothr  ycmoc  s»«- 
<Wnt,  in  tt  ^rir*  ol  a 

Inmairr  rirarof  ih#  rrlatirr  importanm 
of  ihn  iiitfrrrnt  icf»*al  military 
whU’h  l»arr  |»ron>»»t»il  »»r  rriardr^l  the 
prr»i(rr«atve  initarf*\pin<'nt  of  tin*  inoraU 
and  inatltiition*  of  ihr  world. 

in  iKa  jiretn,  Tlir  lli»tf»ry  »»C  tli^Zodi* 
ana,  an  tnwi«»nl  Irom  tlir  foumla* 

iMii  loth*  Imal  rxlinriionof  iliat  nation. 
Hy  ihn  author  «il  **  'Hu*  Tiav»N  :ind 
tlharr%ation**  of  llarrarh,  thr  Wundo- 
ioft  Jrw/*  Tins  oitjrrt  t»f  thia  littir  work 
ia  to  illuftratr,  In  a  ploaaioyr  j*tory,  tli^ 


)>riart|»lra  uf  |aditiral  rronomy,  m  tWy 
urrrftMriiy  drvcktpr  thnnMsItra  ’«  ^ 
inafitufktn*  and  of  dntfc* 

and  forrl^n  policy.  * 

In  the  prr^t,  1 1»€  VldU  of  Hanndi 
the  Wandering  J«  w,  to  tlw  iikmi 
hrnfrtf  charoctrra  that  liatrn  •ippaaiMlIk 
tho  world  smrrtl*^  '><^trtffi|on  of 
^alrm  by  thr  Romana.  Hy  tin*  JUr  T 
CM.ark.  'riila  will  compirtr  tUr 
ifr^l^ii  which  thr  author  poipond  la 
him^rlf  whrn  hr  undrrtook  to  tlrar^ 
thr  tratrls  and  ol>iirrvatloo«  of  Harrark. 
I  ikr  thr  inridrnta  in  that  work,  th<Mad 
thr  preaent  arr  lakrn  from  tl»e  mm 
.nnthrntic  hioyfaphiral  anrrdotra  tm 
hiatorira,  with  only  so  mtirh  dnitMi 
coloufinR  lit  wna  rrrfuisitr  to  itaider  thi 
narratlrca  motr  intrrrftlnii;. 


Aut.  Xin.  LIST  or  wouks  uecknti.y  publishsd. 


BfocaArnT. 

Mrmoirt  <if  thr  lafr  of  Andrrw  llofrr, 
•'ontainlny  an  :»rcoMnt  of  tlw  trartsar- 
Iwtna  in  thr  Tyrol,  «lnrinf  thr  yrar  1  fc09. 
Tahrn  from  thr  tirrman  hy  CiwiTlrt 
llmry  flail,  Kaq,  ^tn.  7m.  (>d. 

BATA^r. 

An  IntrcwluclMii  to  tbr  Knowlrd^r  of 
Kimguaaaa,  intrtidrd  to  i>rinfr  Into  itotirr 
ihia  much  iM»alrrt#«l  tribr  uf  vrynfahira, 
and  to  iiTomotr  taking  liaurra  and  d«- 
krripCkMia  «4  tlnm,  by  ytiunic  ^wraora 
and  iHhrn,  who  arc  tu  tlic  practice  of 
drawing  ilowcrt* 

CDtCATIOtt. 

’Hir  IVinriplra  of  Kdorntion,  Tntillrr* 
tual.  Moral,  and  Rhy^h'al.  llv  the  lUr, 
lotnf  t'arpmtfr,  Hro.  l‘2s. 

Til#  Riovraphii^al  Claaa  Book,  or 
lirra  the  ino«t  immrnt  mm  all 
imiioiiB,  from  llomrr  to  Sir  .loacph 
Banka*  iW«iffn(Mi  aa  trading  Iraaona  for 
vrhuola  for  rrrrr  day  in  thr  ymr, 
thr  ]dan  of  Bkair's  tMaaa  Bonk.  Hr  thr 
Har.  J.  tioldam.th.  With  160  ixirtrnits  * 
1  f mo.  Tt.  lionnd. 

nisTray. 

TIvo  Natal  and  Military  Hxpioits 
which  liatr  dUcintimbrti  thr  Rcitn  uf 
ilcorgr  11 L  •  uicuratcly  tiracribed 
nirthu«iimlly  arraoKcd.  Hy  .TrKosha* 
phat  .\«pi«u  In  o«ir  thick  toluiuc  iBiuu. 


(’fnhrltiahrd  with  nnwarmna 
{ilaira.  I4a.  Iioarda,  l.Sa,  iwatly 

Kodiah  .Stnnra,  ancond  arrira, 
ing  the  |>rriod  brtwfwn  tlm  acocanaatf 
lirnry  the  TliinI  and  the  «leatli  of  Hmry 
the  Sixrk.  ily  Maria  Hack.  Vok  II., 
IQmo.  7a. 

iinaTirrt.yitat. 

Tlie  Iliwiiculttiral  Krpo<itory,  eat* 
taining  IVlinrationa  of  tlir  Iwal  rarirtiti 
oft  lie  ditfrrrnt  sperira  of  Rngliah  Frail»i 
to  which  .irr  addnl  the  Idotaoma  aa4 
Irntra,  In  thoar  loatanora  In  whicli  fkry 
arr  judged  nrrraaary  ,  ACCtmipanird  vilk 
full  dcacriptMina  uf  their  twrioiia  prop*** 
lira,  time  of  ripening  and  dirwffoni  fcr 
plantiog  them,  so  at  to  prodnre  a  loa|ir 
>ucrt*aaion  t>f  fruit;  sneh  hring  pw«l*4 
out  .u  are  (Mriicularly  ('alcuiatwl  far 
opt'n  walls,  and  lor  forcing.  By  Grorft 
Brnokahaw,  IImj,  Author  of  thr  *  IV 
inonu  Britannica.**  Parts  I.  aad  It 
royal  8yo,  6a,  mch. 

MIOICISX. 

.An  Historical  Sketch  uf  thr  Cam'*- 
Prtvtca^,  r.xtrnt  and  Mortality  tk* 
iIoutaft<Hia  Feyrr  cpidnnir  «•  Ird**^ 
daring  the  Years  Ihl7-l8*l9:  trill 
inerooa  tables,  otheial  ilocnmenta*  ikf 
^uitatc  communicationsy  illiislrafi^t 
its  general  hiat^y,  and  ufthr  «y^r*« 
maiiagement  iidoptcd  tor  its  aiipprfwi^ 
By  Wiliiau  llarty,  M.B.  Phyai^a  ^ 
(he  Kiiag^s  Mospiral,  and  tn  tba  ftw*** 
id  Dabhu.  bau.  lb*. 
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/^'»f  of  tf’orkt  rtwtmllf  PmhlUked. 


wfurirtAiiiioot. 

X)M  AhHot ;  •  11?  thp  A»> 

time  rf  W^terJy,  lie.  3  ▼ob.  12*0^ 

a  Vt.  *  ^ 

rw  lUi^^rh  of  <>r>f(rrj  Crttfon, 

r«r«l.  Vot.  n.  Sva  I  2«.  A  >90  may  be 
IM<I.  a  new  edition  of  the  firat  eolome. 

The  Trial  of  Charlea  rhriatofher  TV. 
and  o<heM,  the  Crew  of  the  Reix 
W»>li»'ni  of  Lieerpiiol,  f.»r  Pimey  ; 
|^(hre  h»9  Ktrellrnry  Sir  T>***«a9  Mait¬ 
land,  0o9fro<»f  nf  .Malta,  Iro.  and  the 
«(Ker  C<aomi99M>neT9  aii^>otnte<l  for  tlio 
Tfa!  of  pKatiral  OfT#-nrea,  ataembl*^  at 
tbe  palace  of  V’aUtta,  in  the  l<«ian<l  id 
Malta,  on  WeHoea  lay,  the  Qfith  of  Janu- 
arr,  1^  *0,  and  the  three  foUoninf  day*; 
ranta'tMfi^  a  full  and  oorriTt  nrcotint 
i*f  llie  •ho!e  er.denrr,  from  notea  taken 
ia  mnrt.  To  which  are  added,  the 
•rittea  confcaa  laia  <»f  tlx*.  (»riai inert  pro* 
dacfd  in  efWIence  on  tlie  aaid  trial.  8ro. 
3t  M. 

.ariret  Fahlea  with  Ciitf,  draijjned  and 
mtrared  hy  Tl»**maa  and  .lohn  Ilealek 
aad  other*,  pre? Hina  to  the  Year  1784; 
tofHber  with  a  Memmr  and  a  dewrip- 
live  C'atalof lie  of  the  Worha  of  Meaara. 
Bewi  k.  Rvii.  I.ia. 

A  very  amall  nomher  hare  been 
printed  on  large  pafH-r,  tn  match  the 
otbfr  Wirrka  of  Mr,  llrwii'k,  rii,  in 
tijfil  8vu.  II.  la. ,  imperial  1l.  lit.  6d. 

aatcaai.  eHti.naofNY. 

A  Trrali*eon  Heat,  Flame,  and  Com- 
kuKiiai.  Ry  I'.  II.  Paaley.  Rro.  IhI. 

rnrnttKiT, 

leetnrea  on  tlie  Temper  and  Spirit  of 
iHi*  rhri«li.tn  Kt  lisitai.  Firvl  written 
ia<l  delivered  to  the  liitiiales  of  a  large 


PnMWi  Aayhw.  and  now  pwMialMl  mm4 
addrnaawi  to  Iho  nanaerowa  portion  wbaell 
afftnte  nod  diride  Ibia  Fnapvm.  Ry 
MntiHew  Alle«,  R.  M.  R.  M.  S  kU,  Re. 
Author  of  OwtRwea  of  a  Conrar  of  Lee- 
tnren  on  Chemirnl  Philoaopby.  crown 
8rrx  Ra. 

A  rvfmce  of  «*  Raptiam  a  Term  of 
Commonton:”  in  Anawer  to  thw  lUe. 
Robert  llalPa  Reply.  By  ioaeph  kmg. 
horn.  69, 

The  Mialory  of  Relor’iotM  T^hertn,  from 
the  narlirat  period  tn  tlm  death  oi  tieorfo 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wt  have  pcccivctl  a  Letter  from  •  The  Author  of  an  Autumn  near 
*thc  Rhine/  complaining  of  our  •  gratuitous  innuendoe*  at  the  tx, 

*  pt  nre  of  the  authcMiticity’  of  liii  facts  and  deicriptions,  and  *iiggent- 
'«K  that  our  •  own  sagacity  might  have  told*  us,  •  that  it  wni  quite 

*  imposaihlc  that  the  sjiecific  details  of  scenes  and  persons  which  the 

*  lH)ok  contains  could  be  given  hy  any  other  than  an  eye-witness.’ 

arc  pcrtcctly  willing  to  receive  the  codccssIoii  of  ‘  wgacity,’  but 


To  Correspondenit, 

not  to  admit  iu  conicquence ;  wc  could  tell  *  The  Author  of  ^ 

*  Autumn  near  the  Rhine*  of  books  with  quite  as  specific  preteaiisn 
to  genuineness  and  containing  much  correct  statement,  but  whose 
framework  and  connecting  matter  are,  notoriously,  pure  intoniioB 
We  certainly  perceived  circnnistances  which  seemed  to  us  to  juitify 
sceptlciiiu  on  the  point  in  question,  and  as  we  still  think  that  we  had 
reasonable  grounds  for  our  intimation,  wc  can  by  no  means  allot 
that  our  *  innuendoes'  were  *  gratuitous.’  Wc  were,  no  doubt,  liable 
to  error  in  our  judgement,  hut  w  e  neither  plead  guilty  to  want  o( 

*  candour,*  nor  can  an  anonymous  writer  justly  complain  of  waat  of 

*  fairness*  in  remarks  which  w  ere  not  checked  by  the  interposition  of 
an  ostensible  name.  We  have  now  only  to  rc{>€at,  that  the  *  Autuao 
•near  the  Rhine*  is  a  ‘  clever  book,*  and  to  quote  the  most  important 
sentence  in  the  Letter  before  us.  Mf  the  work  itself  has  to  little 

*  the  lone  of  veracity  (which  I  can  hardly  suppose)  as  to  give  rite  to 

*  fair  doubts  in  your  mind,  1  can  only  refer  you  to  iny  respectable 

*  publishers,  who  will  convince  you  that  in  stating  that  there  u  no 

*  scene  described  which  I  did  not  witness^  and  no  person  xihom  I  did  mt 

*  personnUy  knaU  t  I  am  much  above  asserting  either  to  you  or  the 

*  public  what  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  truth.* 


Frii.ATA  IN  Tin:  rKKSK.NT  Nl’MBER. 

Pufrr  *214  liiH*  IS,  fur  hope  O,  ffpHhntr  it, 

—  '■  iVO  1 1 ,  from  boU(Mii,  fur  insanity  recH  inanity. 

—  —  ■  i-ij  —  ll,  fioiu  boUoui,/</t  ftnar ftmf  feuar. 


